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SALUTATORY 

FROM  THE  CLASS  OF  1903  AND  THE  BOARD  OF  EDITORS 

(Breeting 

■  Since  '95,  no  class  has  had  the  energy  and  ambition  to  publish  an  Annual. 
The  class  of  1903  has  endeavored  in  this  production  to  make  it  known  to  the  other 
classes  of  the  college  that  there  is  one  class  at  least  awake.  We  do  not  wish  to 
"brag,"  of  course,  (and  you,  gentle  reader,  will  find  that  we  have  not  done  so?)  but 
we  do  believe  that  we  are  the  "only"  class  in  the  college — we  leave  it  to  you  how- 
ever to  praise  or  censure  our  efforts  as  you  will.  We  have  "gall  enough  in  our  ink," 
and  have  handled  some  in  a  style  which  might  even  bear  the  semblance  of  a  roast; 
yet  we  are  now  left  unguarded  and  must  take  your  criticisms,  kicks,  roasts,  cuts,  or 
thumpings  (and  possibly  flunks?)  without  a  whimper.    We  have  had  our  say. 

As  to  the  sober  Seniors,  what  could  they  expect,  after  five  years"  sleep,  but 
to  wake  up  and  find  that  there  was  "somethin'  doin'?" 

We  had  to  roast  the  Sophs  because  next  year  they  will  have  a  chance 
at  us  and  then  ? 

We  didn't  hurt  the  Freshmen  much. 

And  the  Subbies — well  judge  for  3'ourself  from  their  tears,  their  feelings. 

We  simply  took  our  only  chance  to  get  even  with  the  Faculty. 

Those  short  handed  and  long  headed  Commercials  got  their  allowance  too. 

Putting  aside  all  feelings  of  rivalry-,  we  have  compiled  this  book  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  class  of  1903,  to  show  our  deep  feeling  for  dear  old 
C.A.C.,  its  President  and  Faculty,  and  to  encourage  other  classes  to  "go  and 
do  likewise." 

When  Bacon  wrote,  "Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested,"  he  should  have  added,  "and  some  will 
leave  a  dark  brown  taste  in  your  mouth  and  may  not  agree  with  you." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Stone,  Miss  Anna  Alford,  (artist).  Prof. 
Dunn,  Mrs.  V.  V.  Beebe,  Miss  Claire  Avery,  (artist),  Mr.  C.  C.  Emigh,  for 
contributions  to  this  work. 


THE  FACULTY 


THE  FACULTY 


This  body  of  professors,  including  the  President,  who  presides  over  our  institution,  is  alwa\'S  at  its  post 
of  duty,  and  alwaj'S  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  falling  behind  in  their 
work.  The  professors  carry  on  the  work  in  the  classroom  to  the  best  advantage  of  all  in  the 
class.  Our  professors  are  all  good  natured  and  often  indulge  in  jokes  with  the  class,  and  in  all 
matters  of  discipline,  they  arrange  so  as  to  bring  about  harmony  and  peacefulness. 


Barton  O.  Aylesworth,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

President  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Logic. 

James  W.  Lawrence,  B.S., 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Louis  G.  Carpenter,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineering. 

Clarence  P.  Gillette,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

George  H.  Glover,  D.V.M.,  William  P.  Headden,  A.M.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Geology. 

Edward  B.  House,  B.S.,  E.E.,  .        Theodosia  G.  Ammons, 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Professor  of  Domestic  Science. 

Edward  M.  Traber,  A.B., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosoph3^ 

Alfred  M.  Hawley, 

Secret ar\'  of  the  Faculty. 

Burt  C.  Buffum,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Agriculture. 

Virginia  H.  Corbett,  B.S., 

Professor  of  History  and  Literature. 

Wendall  Paddock,  M.S., 

Professor  of  Botanv  and  Horticulture. 


BARTON  O.  AYLESw6rTH,A.  M.,LL.D. 

Our  President  was  born  in  Athens,  111.,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1860.  In  1879  he  was  graduated  from 
Eureka  College  with  the  degree  A.B.,  and  after- 
wards took  a  post  graduate  course  in  Bethany 
College,  receiving  the  degree  A.M.  in  1880.  Upon 
leaving  Bethany,  he  accepted  a  call  as  pastor  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  Peoria,  111.,  where  he  did 
noble  work,  building  up  the  congregation  and 
paying  off  its  indebtedness.  In  the  summer  of 
1881  he  pursued  a  course  in  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosphy.  Returning  to  Illinois,  he  took  charge 
of  the  church  in  Atlantic,  where  he  served  for  two 
years.  He  was  the  editor  of  "Book  Shelf,"  a 
monthly  devoted  to  the  reviews  of  books  and 
literary  productions  in  general. 

In  1889,  Doctor  Aylesworth,  quite  unexpectedly 
to  himself,  was  called  to  the  College  of  Letters  of 
Drake  University  to  be  its  president. 

Doctor  came  to  Denver  in  May  of  the  year 
1897  as  pastor  of  the  Central  Christian  Church, 
and  in  September  1899  he  accepted  the  presidency 
of  our  institution. 

He  is  a  Knight  Templar  Mason  and  while  at 
College  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  fraternity.  In  his  political  views  he  is  broad  and 
liberal.  He  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  youngest  college  president  in  the  United  States. 
"Song  and  Fable"  was  published  by  him  in  1897.  For  some  reason  the  name  "Prexy"  has  never  fallen 
upon  Doctor.  The  "Doc"  he  is  to  us  and  will  so  remain.  He  is  a  true  sport.  If  you  have  ever  seen  him 
on  the  football  field  yelling  and  cheering  like  "one  of  the  boys,"  you  know  why  he  enjoys  his 
profession. 


BURT  C.  BUFFUM.M.S. 


BURT  C.  BUFFUM,  M.  S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  AGRICULTURE 

As  an  example  of  the  sort  of  men  C.  A.  C.  turns 
out,  we  have  Professor  BufFum,  class  of  1890. 

Each  year  sees  the  registration  of  a  greater 
number  of  agricultural  students.  Professor  Buffum 
has  made  the  department  a  prominent  one. 

After  graduation  he  was  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming  and  was  Professor  of  Horticulture 
there  until  1900,  when  he  accepted  the  position  he 
now  holds. 

Professor  Buffum  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the 
student  individual  and  brings  out  the  best  quali- 
ties of  the  student. 


VIRGINIA  H.  CORBETT,  B.  L. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Miss  Corbett  came  to  us  from  Ames  College, 
Iowa.  She  graduated  from  that  college  in  the 
class  of  '93.  After  graduation  she  did  graduate 
work  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  She  later 
became  assistant  to  the  state  superintendent  of 
Nebraska.  She  also  did  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  At  Ames  she  taught  one 
3^ear  and  then  two  years  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Montana. 

Miss  Corbett  is  greatly  interested  in  the  liter- 
ary societies  and  particularly  in  the  Christian 
organizations.  She  is  a  true  friend,  and  loved  by 
all  who  know  her;  always  willing  to  help  any  one 
who  may  need  it. 

The  "Annual"  board  is  indebted  to  her  for 
manv  kindnesses. 


VIRGINIA  H.  CORBETT,  B.  L. 


JAMES  W.  LAWRENCE,  B.  S. 


JAMES  W.  LAWRENCE,  B.  S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

When  t}ie  "Doc's"  away, 
The  mice  don't  play, 

Because  Professor  Lawrence,  or  "Jimmy,"  as  we 
call  him,  is  always  ready  to  preside  in  chapel. 

Professor  Lawrence  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  of  Technology  at  Boston,  of  the 
class  of  '79,  from  the  department  of  Mechanic 
Arts.  Immediatel3^  after  graduation  he  took  a 
position  in  the  Pacific  Mills,  at  Law^rence,  Mass. 
Took  chair  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at  C.  A.  C. 
March  19,  1883. 

He  has  been  with  the  College  for  nineteen  years 
and  knows  personally  nearly  all  the  graduates.  He 
has  the  honor  of  marrying  the  first  ladv  graduate 
of  C.  A.  C,  Miss  Elizabeth  Coy,  class  of'1884. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  following  societies: 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 
GEORGE  H.  GLOVER,  D.  V.  M. 

PROFESSOR  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

Another  of  our  successful  graduates  is  Professor 
Glover,  class  of  1884.  He  later  studied  at  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  where  he  obtained  his  degree 
ofD.  Y.  M. 

For  many  j^ears  he  practiced  in  Denver  until 
called  last  year  to  his  Alma  Mater  as  Professor  of 
Veterinarv  Science. 


GEORGE  H.  GLOVER.  D.  V.  M. 


EDWARD  M.  TRABER.A.  B. 


EDWARD  M.  TRABER,  A.  B. 

PROFESSOR  OF  RHETORIC,  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC 

What  would  each  year's  Sub-Freshnian  class 
do  without  Professor  Traber  at  hand  to  organize 
it  and  help  it  through  its  first  year  of  life? 

Professor  Traber  graduated  from  the  High 
School  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  later  took  his 
degree  at  Heidelburg  University.  He  taught  for  ten 
years  in  Ohio,  his  specialtj^  being  Latin  and  Greek. 
The  State  of  Ohio  granted  him  in  1893  a  life  certifi- 
cate, which  is  the  highest  honor  the  State  pays  to 
a  teacher.  In  the  fall  of  1896,  he  came  to  C.A.C. 
as  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  took  charge  of  the  department  of 
Rhetoric  and  Philosophy. 


LOUIS  G.  CARPENTER,  M.  S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  CIVIL  AND  IRRIGATING  ENGINEERING 

Undoubtedly  the  busiest  man  in  college  is  Professor  Carpenter, 
yet,  if  you  wish  to  see  him  upon  any  matter,  however  trivial,  he  is 
always  ready  to  put  aside  everything  and  give  as  much  time  as  you  may 
desire.  He  is  a  wonderful  man  for  work.  Throughout  the  state  and 
the  west  he  is  considered  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  authority  on 
irrigation  and  water. 

Professor  Carpenter  graduated  in  November  1879,  from  the  Michi- 
gan Agi-icultural  College.  In  his  senior  year  he  instructed  in  English 
and  acted  as  librarian.  Prom  the  position  of  instructor  in  mathematics 
he  steadily  rose  in  position  and  was  finally  called  in  1888  to  C.  A.  C.  as 
Professor  of  Engineering  and  Physics.  His  interest  in  irrigation  brought 
him  to  Colorado  in  preference  to  accepting  the  position  of  full  professor 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  He  spent  two  winters  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  two  at  John  Hopkins'  University,  Baltimore. 

Professor  Carpenter  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Society  of  Irrigation  Engineers  in  1890,  and  was  its  president  in  1893-94. 

Decorated  by  the  French  government  as  "  Chevalier  du  Merite 
Agricole  for  researches  important  to  agriculture."  He  is  director  of  the 
experiment  station  at  Fort  Collins.  He  has  aided  greatly  in  the 
advancement  of  our  young  graduates  to  good  positions. 


LOUIS  G.  CARPENTER,  M.S. 


WENDELL  PADDOCK,  M.  S. 


WENDELL  PADDOCK,  M.  S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY  AND  HORTICULTURE 

Like  most  quiet  and  unassuming  men,  Professor 
Paddock  is  unusually  well  liked  after  one  becomes 
acquainted  with  him.  He  is  a  scientist  truly.  He 
took  his  degree  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  in  1893.  For  some  time  after  leaving 
college  he  worked  in  Chicago  for  a  large  seed  firm. 
The  Experiment  Station  of  New  York  was  his  next 
place  of  occupation  and  then  he  came  to  Colorado 
and  took  the  Professorship  of  Horticulture. 


ALFRED  M.  HAWLEY . 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  FACULTY 

Mr.  Hawley  received  his  education  at  the  High 
School  of  Rockville,  Connecticut  and  at  private 
school. 

Before  coming  west  he  was  interested  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  the  east.  At  Trinidad,  Colo- 
rado, he  was  assistant  cashier  in  the  First  National 
Bank  for  several  years ;  then  he  was  cashier  of  a 
bank  in  Golden,  and  later  of  one  in  Canon  Cit}^ 
He  came  to  C.  A.  C.  in  April  1899. 

When  the  Athletic  Association  has  been  in  bad 
financial  circumstances,  it  has  been  he  who  has 
devised  some  successful  scheme  of  raising  money  to 
meet  the  obligations. 


ALFRED  M.  HAWLEY 


THEODOSIA  G.  AMMONS 


THEODOSIA  G.  AMMONS 

PROFESSOR  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

We  cannot  help  but  think,  "What  would C. A. C. 
be  without  the  girls?"  To  the  department  of 
Domestic  Science  and  Miss  Aramons,  is  due  the  credit 
of  obtaining  and  keeping  so  many  charming  young 
ladies.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  our  lady  graduates 
are  happiU'  married  may  also  be  traced  to  her 
teaching — but  not  her  example. 

Miss  Ammons  has  earned  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion among  the  women  of  the  state  as  a  leader. 
She  was  sent  this  winter  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as 
Colorado's  representative  in  the  National  Con- 
vention of  delegates  of  Woman  Suffrage. 


CLARENCE  P.  GILLETTE,  M.  S. 

PROFESSOR  OF  ZOOLOGY  AND  ENTOMOLOGY 

Ask  anyone  who  has  been  a  sophomore  what 
he  thinks  of  Professor  Gillette,  and  \'ou  will  find 
that  Professor  Gillette  has  a  large  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  student  who  knows  him.  His  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  have  made  him  very  popular. 

He  obtained  his  degree  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  in  the  year  ISQ^.  Did  post 
graduate  work  there  and  also  at  Champlain,  111. 
He  was  assistant  in  the  department  of  Zoology  at 
M.A.C.,  and  here  took  his  degree  of  M.S.  In  1888 
he  w^as  called  to  Ames  as  Entomologist  in  the 
experiment  station.  He  came  to  C.A.C.  in  1891 
and  took  the  chair  of  Zoology  and  Entomology, 


CLARENCE  P.  GILLETTE,  M.  S. 


WILLIAM  P.  HEADDEN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 


WILLIAM  P.  HEADDEN,  A.  M.,  PH.  D. 

PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Professor  Headden  is  one  of  those  deep  think- 
ing chemists.  He  is  always  studying  and  working 
in  his  laboratory.  He  is  little  known  to  his  classes 
as  he  seldom  appears  in  the  recitation  room. 

He  took  his  degree  of  A.M.  at  Dickinson 
College,  Pennsylvania,  in  1872.  He  also  obtained 
an  A.M.  from  Giesson,  Germany,  and  a  Ph.  D. 
from  the  same  place. 

Among  the  chemists  of  the  west  he  holds  an 
honorable  and  important  place. 


EDWARD  B.  HOUSE,  B.  S.,  E.  E. 

PROFESSOR  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Professor  House  is  a  graduate  of  Ann  Arbor, 
of  the  class  of  '96.  At  graduation  he  was  president 
of  the  class.  He  took  the  degrees  B.S.  and  E.E.  at 
the  same  time. 

In  his  first  year  after  graduation  he  came  to 
C.A.C.  and  took  chair  of  Mathematics  in  January'. 

Someone  has  asked,  "Why  is  it  that  graduates 
of  C.A.C.  are  so  proficient  in  mathematics  ?  "  One 
recitation  under  Professor  House  would  have 
answered  this  person's  question:  His  demonstra- 
tions are  clear  and  precise.  He  is  exacting,  how- 
ever, and  anyone  slighting  his  work  finds  trouble 
immediately.  Professor  House  is  interested  in 
athletics  and  may  be  seen  almost  any  afternoon 
on  the  field  umpiring  or  coaching  the  boys. 


EDWARD  B.  HOUSE,  B.  S.,  E.  E. 


"THE  SCRUB  FACULTY 


The  "Scrub"  FacultA^  of  C.A.C.  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  life  and  activity  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  great  body  of  experts  has  come  to  C. 
A.C.  like  a  thief  in  the  night — unnoticed.  So 
quietly  and  unobtrusively,  one  at  a  time,  like  a  lot 
of  3'oung  folks  going  to  a  surprise  party,  yet  not 
without  invitation,  have  they  assembled  about  the 
halls  of  the  old  College,  each  one  quietly  seeking 
his  place  and  performing  his  work  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  Ten  \^ears  ago  there  were  seven  assist- 
ants emploj^ed  b\'  the  College.  Now  there  are 
twenty-four  and  still  they  come.  Out  of  thetwenyt- 
four,  ten  are  B.S.  graduates  of  C.A.C;  three 
more  have  learned  their  professions  in  the  Com- 
mercial department  of  the  College  and  may  as  well 
be  classed  as  children  of  the  institution,  making 
more  than  half  of  the  number  representatives  of 
C.A.C. 

The  remainder  of  the  number  are  representa- 
tives of  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular 
scientific  institutions  of  the  countr}'. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  a  biographical 
sketch  of  each  of  the  assistants,  as  that  would 
make  a  greater  mass  of  manuscript  than  the  "Sil- 
ver Spruce"  would  stand  for;  so  3^ou  must  be 
content  with  a  short  memorandum  of  them  singly 
or  in  groups. 


Should  a  visitor  desiring  to  inspect  the  various 
buildings  and  equipment  to  be  found  therein,  come 
to  the  grounds,  he  would  naturally  find  his  way 
to  the  Main  building.  Here  he  would  find  the  Li- 
brary, presided  over  by  Joseph  Francis  Daniels. 
Mr.  Daniels  came  to  the  College  last  August  to 
take  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Miss 
Stratton.  His  previous  experience  as  librarian  of 
the  State  Normal  School  and  public  librar^^  of 
Greelej'',  together  with  his  other  attainments,  make 
him  eminenth^  qualified  for  the  work  of  building  up 
a  great  library. 

Across  the  hall  would  be  found  the  President's 
office  and  therein  F.  H.  Thompson,  the  President's 
private  secretar3',  who  also  disburses  the  books 
and  supplies  needful  to  the  student.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  filled  the  position  for  the  past  five  \'ears ; 
he  is  an  alumnus  of  C.A.C,  of  the  class  of  '92. 

Elmer  D.  Ball,  the  b'ugologist,  may  be  found 
upstairs  in  the  midst  of  his  array  of  butterflies, 
beetles  and  bottles.  Mr.  Ball  is  a  graduate  of  I. A. 
C,  at  Ames,  class  of  '96,  with  the  degrees  of  B.S. 
and  M.S.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  work 
here  for  about  four  years  and  is  considered  a  ver\' 
proficient  and  able  man  in  his  line  of  work. 

Out  in  the  northwest  classroom  may  be  found 
Ralph  H.  Hess,  B.S.,  of  the  class  of '97,  unless  he  is 
down  to  the  high  school  giving  one  of  the  teachers 
a  little  private  instruction  in  algebra.  As  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  Mr.  Hess  is  proficient  and  has  am- 
bitions for  greater  things  which  we  all  hope  may 
come  to  him. 


SUB.  FACULTY 


Bradley,  Photo 


In  the  Chemical  building  the  visitor  would  find 
Messrs.  Alford  and  Douglass  hard  at  work  in  the 
Station  laboratory.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
graduates  of  C.A.C.,  Alford  in  '96  and  Douglass  in 
'00.  It  speaks  well  for  the  College  to  be  able  to 
select  its  analytical  chemists  from  the  ranks  of  its 
own  graduates. 

Farther  on  toward  the  south  the  visitor  would 
come  to  the  "Ag"  Hall.  As  assistants  in  the  agri- 
cultural department  he  would  find  Mr.  C.  J.  Grif- 
fith, B.S.A.,  of  the  class  of  '99  of  I.A.C.,  who  is  em- 
ployed as  instructor  in  animal  husbandry,  and  A. 
H.  Danielson,  B.S.,  of  the  class  of  '99  of  the  agri- 
cultural department  of  the  State  University  of  Wy- 
oming, who  is  employed  as  agronomist.  Until  re- 
cently Ray  C.  Calloway,  B.S.,  of  the  class  of  '98 
was  also  employed  in  the  department  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  farm. 

From  this  point  the  visitor  would  likely  wan- 
der out  on  the  golf  links  from  whence  few  return, 
or  lose  himself  in  thought  amidst  the  luxuriant  al- 
falfa which  grows  along  the  shady  drives.  But 
another  visitor  coming  into  the  grounds  from  Lau- 
rel street  would  likely  wish  to  see  the  Mechanic 
Arts  hall  and  in  his  perambulations  would  find  A. 
P.  Greenacre,  B.S.,  of  the  class  of  '96,  who  is  in- 
structor in  free-hand  drawing  and  forge-room 
work,  and  E.  P.  Boyd,  B.S.,  '01,  of  the  Universit3^ 
of  Illinois,  who  is  instructor  in  the  newly  instituted 
department  of  Architecture.  Had  the  visitor  come 
sooner  he  would  have  seen  F.  0.  Rasmussen,  B.S., 


'01,  assisting  in  class  work  and  instructing  the 
students  in  bench  work,  or  a  little  sooner  yet  and 
he  would  have  seen  L.  D.  Crain,  B.M.E.,  of  Purdue 
University,  Indiana.  But  Crain  got  married  last 
fall  without  telling  the  President  and  has  been 
afraid  to  come  back  to  his  work  ever  since;  so  the 
department  is  a  little  short  on  help  at  present. 

In  the  Commercial  College  near  the  Mechanical 
building  will  be  found  L.  M.  Taylor,  B.S.,  of  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  instructor  in  stenography  and 
typewriting.  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  expert  in  his  line 
of  work  and  one  of  the  oldest  employes  of  the  insti- 
tution, coming  here  in  the  capacity  of  stenographer 
and  bookkeeper  in  1891.  Chas.  G.  Dwyre.,  B. 
Acct.,  '01  National  Correspondence  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C,  instructor  in  bookkeeping  and  ^ 
banking,  is  also  employed  in  this  department. 

Going  'round  the  campus  by  way  of  the  flower 
beds  one  would  naturally  arrive  at  the  Civil 
Engineering  building  in  which  would  be  found 
R.  E.  Trimble,  B.S.,  '85,  the  oldest  assistant  on 
the  grounds,  whose  official  position  is  that  of 
meteorologist  and  assistant  irrigation  engineer ; 
Amos  Jones,  B.S.,  '98  and  J.  A.  Stump,  B.S.,  '99, 
are  also  located  here.  The  one  as  assistant 
engineer  in  field  work,  the  other  as  instructor  in 
physics,  etc.  This  department  also  is  the  head- 
quarters of  A.  D.  Milligan  and  Margaret  Murray, 
stenographers.  They  are  sorry  they  do  not  posess 
a  B.S.,but  on  account  of  their  good  behavior,  they 
are  included  in  the  "Scrub"  Facult3\ 


In  the  next  building,  the  Domestic  Science  hall, 
the  visitor  would  be  graciously  greeted  and  pleas- 
antly entertained  by  Miss  Sarah  T,  Sutherland, 
assistant  in  domestic  science.  Miss  Sutherland 
came  to  C.A.C.  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  by  her 
gracious  accomplishments  and  winning  ways  won 
all  our  hearts,  but  when  they  were  offered  to  her, 
declined  with  thanks,  with  the  mental  reservation 
that  she  would  soon  be  rich  enough  without  them. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  for  somebodj^  has 
to  be  last  in  this  kind  of  a  category,  the  visitor 
would  find  his  way  into  Horticultural  hall.  There 
he  would  soon  see  F.  M.  Rolfs,B.S.,  '97,  I.A.C.,  in- 
structor in  horticulture  and  kindred  subjects  and 
Henry  H.  Orth,  little  Henry,  late  of  Belle  Isle  Park 
greenhouses,  Detroit,  Mich.  We  couldn't  get  along 
without  Henry.  He  is  everywhere  he  is  needed,  al- 
ways steps  in  at  the  right  time  when  somebod3'' 
wants  something  done  and  doesn't  know  how  to  do 
it.  No,  we  couldn't  get  along  without  him,  though 
they  say  he  is  going  to  be  married  next  June,  and 
then — we  will  have  to  give  him  up.       F.  H.  T. 


J.  E.  PAYNE 

Field  agent  in  charge  of  the 
plains  investigation.  He  has 
charge  in  general  of  the  co- 
operative experiments  in  dry 
farming. 


*C.  J.  GILKISON,  B.  S. 

PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Gilkison  has  proved  himself  a  very  efficient 
man  for  this  position.  The  Commercial  depart- 
ment is  the  largest  single  department  in  the  college. 
Until  this  year  the  course  has  been  a  two-year  one, 
but  under  the  new  schedule  the  course  consists  of 
four  years  and  leads  to  a  degree  of  B.  S. 

His  work  in  this  department  has  caused  it  to 
be  recognized  as  the  best  commercial  school  in  the 
state. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  the  country 
schools  of  Larimer  County,  graduated  from  the 
Civil  Engineering  department  of  C.A.C.  in  1893 
and  from  the  Commercial  department  in  1899.  He 
also  received  a  diploma  from  Eastman  Business 
College,  New  York.  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Gilki- 
son is  to  leave  us  next  year. 


*  Please  Notice— Through  a  mistake  of  the  editor,  iVIr.  Gilkison's  photograpli  is 
placed  among  those  of  the  Sub-Faculty.  An  apology  is  hereby  offered  to  Mr.  Gilkison. 
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^he  Rocky  Mountain 
Collegian. 

STAFF. 

Oro  McDermith,  02,  Editor  and  Gen.  Mgr 
Miss  Lenork  Ounn,  '02,  Associate  Editor. 

E.  P.  Taylor,  '02,  Business  Manager. 

W.  L.  Eggleston,  '04,  Ass't  Business  Mgr. 
L.  C.  ESTES,  '03,  Advertising  Editor. 
Matthew  Auld,  '04,  Ass't  Adv.  Editor. 
Miss  Florence  Roller,  Com.  Dept.,  Lit- 
erary Editor. 

F.  N.  Bills,  '03,  Local  Editor. 

Miss  Ethel  Schureman, '04,  Society  Edl'r 
C.  R.  Jones,  '04,  Athletic  Editor. 
Harvey  Riddell,  '05,  Exchange  Editor. 
Correspondents  —  Mr.    Rasmussen  Miss 
KUlgore,  Miss  Tharp,  Mr.  Fitch. 


Students,  Professors  and  Alumni  are  in- 
vited to  contribute  literary  articles,  per- 
sonals and  items.  Contributions  musttoe 
accompanied  by  writer's  name. 


Address    all  communications 

to  "The 

Rocky  Mountain  Collegian,"  Fort 

Collins, 

Colo. 

SUVSCRIPTIOS: 

-  $1.00 

SiNGLK  Copy.  
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This  paper  is  entered  at  the  postofflce  at 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  October  29,  1901, 
for  transmission  through  the  mails  as  sec- 
ond-class matter. 


Wk  wonder  if  our  e.\ch:mfres  were 
able  to  reafi  the  editorials  in  our  last 
issue.  If  Ihe.v  could,  they  did  some- 
thing whii  h  we  were  unable  to  do 

Which  is  it  to  be,   basketball  or 
literary    societies?      Tlie  basl^etball 
Jameson  (Saturday  niKht"  are  killing 
'»e  lit-  rary  societies  surely  and  (|iiick- 
'I'here  is  on'--  <if  the  three 


Yet  we  cannot  blame  the  society 
members  for  iciving  society  and  going 
to  the  game  when  the  society  officer 
call  the  society  to  order  thirty  lu' 
utes  ahead  of  timi;  and  rush  thro 
tlie  program,  dispense  with  the  so 
recess,  and  curtail  the  business  rat 
ing  in  order  to  patronize  the  baskt 
ball  games. 


As  IT  is  nearly  time  for  the  annual 
Oratorical  Contests,  class  spirit  will 
be  much  in  evidence  during  the  next 
few  weeks    There  w  ill  be  a  number 
of  class  "scraps"  between  the  lower 
classes.    While  we  believe  in  cli^" 
s'iraps  to  a  certain  limit,  we  d''~ 
enance    any  destructio- 
ment  of  propertv 
should  be  heli' 
buildings, 
out  on  t' 
selves. . 
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THE  PHILO-AESTHESIAN 


LITERARY  SOCIETY 

Society  Colors:  Crimson  and  White 


OFFICERS 

F.  C.  BISHOPP  -  President 

L.  CALE  ESTES  Vice-President 

MISS  CORNELIA  SOMERVILLE.  .-Secretary 
MISS  JESSIE  KISSOCK  Treasurer 


The  fall  of  1887  found  two  literary  societies  in 
the  college,  the  Philo-Matheau,  carried  on  by  the 
3'oung  men,  and  the  Aesthesian  by  the  young 
ladies.  As  this  manner  of  working  was  not  satis- 
factor\"  to  the  students,  a  committee  was  appointed 
from  each  society  to  interview  the  facultj^  on  the 
subject  of  a  union  of  the  two  societies.  The  success 
of  this  committee  terminated  in  the  formation  of 
the  Philo-Aesthesian  Literary  Society. 

The  work  along  literary  lines  was  increased  fro  m 
the  first,  and  ever  since  that  time  this  organization 
has  been  characterized  by  strong,  earnest  endeavor 
to  improve  debating,  improve  the  speaking,  clear 
and  precise  manner  of  stating  motions,  thinking 
before  an  audience,  and  transacting  business 
according  to  parliamentary  law. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  to  encourage  free 
investigation  and  to  promote  growth  in  literary' 
composition  with  readiness  and  fluency  of  speech. 
The  society  meets  every  Saturda}^  night  in  the 
College  Chapel  atid  an  interesting  and  instructive 
program  is  rendered. 

The  Alumni  Debating  Societ3^  of  the  Philo- 
Aesthesian  Society  has  had  five  debates  with  the 
Alumni  Debating  Societ\^  of  the  Columbian  Society 
and  has  won  all  of  them. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  debates  and 
debators: 


December  19,  1896 

"Resolved,  That  Colorado  should  adopt  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum." 

Affirmative. — Harlan  Thomas,  Clarence  V. 
Benson. 

Negative. — Samuel  Bell,  Edgar  A.  Mead. 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Benson  representing  the 
Columbians  and  Messrs.  Bell  and  Mead  the  Philos. 

December  22,  1897 
"Resolved,  That  the  Jury  Svstem  should  be 
Abolished." 

Affirmative. — Jacob  H.  Cowen,  Ralph  H.  Hess. 
Negative. — Harry  F.  Alps,  Allen  P.  Greenacre. 
Messrs.   Cowen  and  fless,   Columbians  and 
Messrs.  Alps  and  Greenacre,  Philos. 

May  31,  1899 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Banking  S3^stem 
of  the  United  States  should  be  Abolished." 

Affirmative.— R.  W.  Hawley,  Emil  Affolter. 

Negative.  —  Smith  D.  Phillip,  Frank  H. 
Thompson. 

Messrs.  Hawley  and  Affolter,  Columbians,  and 
Messrs.  Phillip  and  Thompson,  Philos. 

May  31,  1900 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  is  bound  by 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  non-intervention  in  matters 
not  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  American 
Continents." 

Affirmative.  —  Fred  S.  Hotchkiss,  B.  J. 
Prendergast. 

Negative. — Thomas  O.  Brown,  James  A.  Stump. 

Messrs.  Hotchkiss  and  Prendergast,  Colum- 
bians and  Messrs.  Brown  and  Stump,  Philos. 

May  30,  1901 

"Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should 
retain  possession  of  the  Philippines." 

Affirmative. — Mr.  Garbvitt,  B.  C.  Buffum. 

Negative. — E.  Douglass,  Chas.  Gilkison. 

Messrs.  Garbutt  and  Buffum,  Philos,  and 
Messrs.  Douglass  and  Gilkison,  Columbians. 


SOCIETY  ALUMNI 
1888 

Lewis  A.  Coffin  Josephine  Lee 

Harvey  H.  Griffin 
Jennie  E.  McLain  (Mrs.  H.  R.  Corbett) 

1889 

Lucy  Bell  (Mrs.  C.  V.  Benson)    Arthur  L.  Davis 

1890 

Clarence  V.  Benson  Charles  A.  Duncan 

Newton  C.  Garbutt       Burt  C.  Buffum 
Harry  R.  Temple 
Velma  V.  Benson  (Mrs.  A.  Beebe) 

1891 

Minnie  E.  McLain  John  S.  Calkins 

1892 

Porter  J.  Preston  Samuel  Bell 

Lewis  L.  Stimson         Don  A.  Carpenter 
Frank  H.  Thompson 
Alice  Bell  (Mrs.  Samuel  Boothroyd) 

1893 

John  Bloomfield  Samuel  Boothroyd 

Chas.  J.  GiLKisoN  Wm.  J.  Ralph 

Raymond  F.  Walter  Wm.  W.  Williard 

Ida  M.  Lewis  (Mrs.  T.J.  Douglas,  deceased) 

1894 

Philo  K.  Blinn  Will  H.  Fairfield 

Minnie  F.  Harrington  (Mrs.  W.  F.  Gilkison) 

Herbert  S.  Kendall 
Celia  May  Southworth  (Mrs.  Frank  Beach) 

1895 

Edith  G.  Boothroyd  Henry  A.  Calkins 

Edward  P.  Cooke  Edgar  A.  Mead 

Geo.  W.  Nelson  Walter  K.  Starbird 


1896 

Richard  A.  Maxfield  William  E.  Becker 

John  E.  Kitley  Robert  W.  Sears 

Florence  J.  Boothroyd  Allen  P.  Greenacre 
Alfred  S.  Bungardt         Henry  F.  Alps 

1897 

Archie  J.  Harris  Smith  D.  Philip 

May  a.  Dievendorf  (Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  Jr.) 

David  John  Richards 
Anna  L.  Picken  (Mrs.  N.  C.  Warren,  deceased) 

1898 

Melvin  D.  Williams  Jesse  W.  Goodwin 

Herman  O.  Brown  Amos  Jones 

1899 

Herman  Howard  A.  L.  Kellogg 

Newton  M.  Fitch  Lee  R.  Cooke 

Jas.  a.  Stump  Geo.  A.  Smith 

1900 

Thos.  M.  Donelson  R.  E.  McClave 

Walter  P.  Hurley  R.  A.  Pierce 

Stuart  B.  Garbutt 

society  yell 


P  H  1  L  O, 

THAT'S  THE  WAY  WE  SPELL  IT, 

PHILO,  PHILO, 
THAT'S  THE  WAY  WE  YELL  IT. 


ATHENAEUM  SOCIETY 


OFFICERS 

L.  E.  CATTELL  President 

LEONARD  GRAVES  Vice-President 

MISS  EDITH  STAUFFACHER  Secretary 

LESLIE  CHATFIELD  Treasurer 


In  the  year  1896,  six  of  the  most  prominent 
young  men  started  out  to  found  a  secret  societ3^ 
for  the  young  men  onh'.  But  as  it  was  against 
the  rules  of  the  College  that  a  society  could  be 
formed  at  which  no  member  of  the  faculty  could 
be  admitted,  their  project  failed,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  form  their  societ}'  in  another  way. 

As  the  Commercials  wanted  to  form  a  society, 
a  compromise  was  made  with  them  and  the 
outcome  was  the  founding  in  the  Athenaeum 
Literary  Society,  It  started  with  twelve  members 
and  within  three  months  had  an  enrollment  of 
thirty-five.  As  is  the  case  in  all  new  organiza- 
tions, it  had  its  trials  and  troubles,  but  this 
Society-  now  holds  an  honored  place  in  the  literary 
realm  of  our  institution. 


The  first  diplomas  were  given  in  1898,  and 
those  having  the  honor  of  being  the  first  gradu- 
.  ates  of  the  Society  are  Messrs.  Chas.  Meyers, 
Thos.  Warren,  Ray  Baker  and  Frank  Garnick. 

The  Society  meets  in  the  Civil  Engineering- 
building  every  Saturday  evening.  Its  purpose  is 
to  advance  the  literar\^  culture  of  its  members, 
give  them  proficiency  in  debate  and  train  them 
in  parliamentary  law. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  LITERARY 


ORGANIZATION 


AND  DEBATING  CLUB 


B.  G.  D.  BISHOPP 
W.  E.  GRAHAM. - 
AVERECRARY- 
H.  "W.  WESTER. - 


 President 

Vice-President 


-Secretary 
Treasurer 


PROFESSOR  L.  M.  TAYLOR 


Critic 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CLUB 


Ho,  all  ye  people,  all  ye  men  and  women,  and  all  ye  boys  and  girls  of  ye  Agricultural  College  of 
ye  State  of  Colorado,  list  ye  to  the  historie  of  ye  Commercial  Club  of  ye  College. 

It  came  to  pass  on  ye  twelfth  day  of  ye  first  month  of  ye  year  Anno  Domini,  1902,  during  ye  reign 
of  Barton,  of  ye  house  of  Aylesworth,  that  ye  students  of  ye  Commercial  Department  of  ye  College 
came  together  of  one  accord  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried,  "let  us  club,  let  us  club!"  And  there  was  great 
confusion  among  ye  students.  Then  arose  Harry,  of  ye  house  of  West,  and  addressed  ye  chairman  of  ye 
meeting.  "Mr.  Chairman,"  saith  he,  "What,  when,  why,  who  will  we  club?"  And  Harry,  of  ye  house  of 
West  sat  down,  and  there  was  great  whispering  and  nudging  among  ye  students. 

Then  Lathrop,  of  ye  house  of  Taylor  arose,  and  immediately  a  great  hush  fell  upon  ye  students. 
And  Lathrop,  of  ye  house  of  Taylor  lifted  up  his  voice  and  spake  unto  ye  students,  exhorting,  reasoning, 
and  convincing.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he  sat  down  and  all  ye  students  believed  ye  words  that 
he  spake,  and  were  convinced  that  they  must  club  or  forever  remain  common,  ordinary  mortals,  like  unto 
ye  worms  of  ye  earth. 

Such  was  ye  beginning  of  ye  Commercial  Club,  but  ye  end  is  not  yet.  For  it  came  to  pass  ye 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  frame  ye  constitution.  And  ye  constitution  was  framed  and  accepted 
and  all  ye  students  writ  their  names  on  ye  membership  list,  and  thus  was  ye  Commercial  Club  formed, 
and  ye  students  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

And  that  all  ye  readers  of  ye  Silver  Spruce  may  know  ye  purpose  of  ye  Commercial  Club,  we 
quote  3'-e  following:  We,  the  students  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  in  order  to  encourage  an  interest  in  the  material  well-being  of  our  State,  the  West,  and  the  Nation, 
provide  for  a  study  of  the  economical  and  industrial  conditions  surrounding  our  unparalleled  growth  and 


prosperit}'  as  a  commercial,  financial  and  maritime  power  (and  the  necessity  of  retaining  such  supremacy) 
afford  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  general  interest,  foster  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
good  will  among  its  members,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution."  This,  Oh  friends  and  fellow 
students,  is  ye  aim  and  ambition  of  ye  Commercial,  Literary  and  Debating  Club. 

Of  charter  members  ye  Club  has  twenty-three.  Now  it  numbers  thirty-one.  Can  it  not  boast 
of  rapid  growth? 

And  3'e  first  officers  of  ye  Club  were :  President,  George,  of  ye  house  of  Schattinger;  Vice-President, 
William,  of  3'e  house  of  Graham;  Secretary,  Mellj^,  of  3^e  house  of  Wagy;  Treasurer,  Elsa,  of  ye  house  of 
Bristol;  Critic,  Lathrop,  of  ye  house  of  Taylor. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  ye  sixth  da}'-  of  ye  second  month  of  \^e  year  Anno  Domini,  1902,  ye 
Commercial  Club  chrysalis  became  a  butterfly  and  ye  butterfly  tried  its  wings,  and  3^e  butterfly  soared 
high,  high,  high,  and  ye  butterfly  was  pronounced  a  success,  and  then  all  3'e  Club  members  said 
"Hallelujah"  and  went  their  way  rejoicing.  And  ye  butterfl3'  soared  3^e  second,  3'ea,  even  3^e  third  time, 
and  each  time  3^e  butterfly  soared  higher.  Some  day  3'e  butterfly  will  light  on  3'e  highest  rung  of  ye  ladder 
of  fame,  and  all  ye  people  of  3'e  world  will  hearken  unto  ye  Club,  so  might3^  will  be  its  influence  in  ye 
commercial  world.  This,  Oh  3'e  editors  of  ye  Silver  Spruce,  is  ye  historic  of  3^e  Commercial  Club. 
Greetings  we  give  unto  you,  and  all  3^e  readers  of  3'e  Silver  Spruce.  Ye  salutations  of  ye  Commercial, 
Literar}'  and  Debating  Club  of  ye  Agricultural  College,  by  ye  hand  of  one  of  3'e  members. 


THE  COLUMBIAN  LITERARY  SOCIETY 


OFFICERS 

MISS  MINA  DOUGLASS  

F.  W.  COLLINS  

MISS  FLORENCE  ROLLER 
HARRY  STRONG  


 Vice-President 

 Secretary 

Treasurer 


President 
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This  Society,  organized  on  October  12th,  1892,  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  was  named  in  honor  of  the  great  discoverer.  Its  object  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  its 
constitution  is:  "To  foster  a  fraternal  feeling  among  its  members;  to  train  them  in  literary  work,  and 
instruct  them  in  parliamentary  law  and  general  knowledge." 

The  Columbian  emblem,  the  Mountain  Columbine,  has  since  been  adopted  as  the  floral  emblem  of 
Colorado.    Its  blue  and  white  will  ever  be  emblematic  of  the  truth  and  purity  of  Columbian  ideals. 

Christopher  Columbus  is  the  patron  saint  of  the  Society  and  Columbians  emulate  the  higher 
traits  of  his  character.  The  colors,  black  and  gold,  and  the  motto:  "No  Excellance  Without  Great 
Labor,"  were  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  in  1892. 

From  time  to  time  changes  in  constitution  and  b^^-laws  have  been  made  as  conditions  demanded. 
To  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  College,  the  original  limit  of  thirty  active  members  has  been 
increased  to  fifty. 

In  this  organization  is  combined  the  predominating  features  of  the  literar3^  society  and  the 
College  fraternity  with  its  initiatory  ceremonies  and  other  secret  work.  Ten  years  of  existance  have 
proved  it  to  be  a  decided  success.  A  graduate  member  shortly  before  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
with  highest  honors  at  Cornell,  wrote:  "I  will  never  get  so  far  away  from  dear  old  C.A.C.  that  in 
moments  of  reverie  my  musing  will  not  carry  me  back  to  the  struggles,  the  defeats  and  triumphs  of  our 
little  fellowship.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  without  the  Columbian  Society  my  life  would  be  incomplete — 
that  some  important  and  necessary  part  would  be  missing."  This  is  the  sentiment  of  every  true  worker 
who  is  privileged  to  wear  the  black  and  gold. 
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ORCHESTRA 


This  musical  organization  is  composed  of  members  of  high  talent  and  their 
music  is  always  appreciated.  The  orchestra  plays  in  chapel  twice  a  week  and  its 
music  adds  a  charm  to  the  exercises.  It  is  present  at  entertainments  and  helps  fill 
up  and  render  a  most  excellent  program. 


Members  of  the  Orchestra 


Rob't  Sharp,  Director  and  First  Violin 

Miss  Florence  Stuver,  Piano  [ 
A.  E.  Bayliss,  First  Cornet 

D.  L.  Caryer,  Second  Cornet 
i  Ray  Baxter,  Trombone 

Frank  Bills,  First  Violin 

Miss  Laura  Wirt,  First  Violin 

Ralph  Parshall,  Second  Violin 
Chas.  Jones,  Second  Violin 

Will  Graham,  Second  Violin 
C.  Bennett,  Bass 

Marshall  Graham,  Alto 

[B.  K.  Baer,  Drums  and  Traps 

Mr,  Sharp,  director,  has  unusual  talent,  and  a  true  ear.  Mr.  Albert  Bayliss, 
cornet,  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  cornetist  and  band  leaders  in  Fort  Collins.  Ray 
Baxter,  in  both  orchestra  and  solo  work  is  an  accomplished  arbist.  Miss  Stuver, 
pianist,  is  Yery  proficient.    All  the  other  members  are  very  good. 


THE  BAND 


In  the  year  1901,  it  so  happened  that  a  number  of  students  who  could  play  band  instruments 
registered  at  C.  A.  C.  and  were  organized  into  our  first  Band,  under  the  leadership  and  instruction  of 
Albert  Bayliss.  This  organization  did  excellent  work,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year  of  school,  we  had  a 
band  as  good  as  any  military  band  in  the  state  and  of  which  we  all  were  proud. 

NearU^  all  the  members  of  this  Band  and  many  new  ones  came  back  last  fall,  and  now  it  is  com- 
posed of  twenty  members. 

The  Band  plays  in  chapel  twice  a  week  and  its  music  helps  out  the  chapel  exercises  very  much. 
The  music  played  is  excellent  and  will  hold  an  audience  spell- bound. 

In  battalion  drill,  on  dress  parade,  or  in  marching,  the  Band  is  of  great  assistance,  pla3ang  martial 
music  and  keeping  the  battalion  in  step. 

When  any  football  or  baseball  game  is  to  be  pla3^ed  on  the  home  grounds,  the  Band  always 
parades  the  streets  of  Fort  Collins  announcing  the  game. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BAND 


E.  P.  RiDDELL,  Drum  Major  Albert  Bayliss,  Solo  Cornet  and  Conductor 

D.  L.  Carver,  Solo  Cornet  H.  M.  Giller,  First  Cornet 

Harvey  Riddell,  First  Cornet  B.  F.  Durrant,  Second  Cornet 

Gardner  Cushing,  Third  Cornet  Roy  H.  Hiatt,  Clarinet 

L.  C.  EsTES,  Clarinet  C.  Bennett,  Tuba 

Roy  Bradley,  Baritone  Ray  Baxter,  Trombone 

RoBT.  Sharp,  Trombone  C.  R.  Jones,  Trombone 

Arthur  Morehouse,  Trombone  B.  Hensel,  Alto 

M.  Graham,  Alto  E.  Goodwin,  Alto 

R.  Shipley,  Alto  A.  E.  Baer,  Snare  Drum 

L,  N.  Kennedy,  Bass  Drum 
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GLEE  CLUB 

PROFESSOR  FRANK  H.  ORMSBY,  Director 

The  Glee  Club,  although  not  a  new  organization,  is  nevertheless  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
students  more  than  any  other  organization  of  the  College.  The  cause  of  the  interest  is  the  trip  taken  in 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  first  part  of  April  and  which  covered  a  period  of  ten  days  and  about 
1,000  miles  of  territory,  including  most  of  the  large  towns  of  the  state. 

As  this  was  the  first  trip  taken  by  our  Glee  Club  it  was  looked  forward  to  eagerly  and  was 
enjoj^ed  immensely  by  all  who  were  luckj'-  enough  to  take  it.  Under  the  very  efficient  leadership  of 
Professor  Frank  Ormsbj^,  of  Denver,  whom  we  were  very  lucky  in  securing,  the  Club  was  organized,  and 
put  into  condition  for  the  trip.  Of  course  like  every  other  organization  of  this  sort  it  had  its  "dark  days," 
but  hy  constant  practice  it  at  last  came  to  the  front  as  a  success. 

The  Club  is  composed  of  sixteen  members,  four  for  each  part  as  follows: 


First  Tenor 
Ezra  Baer 
Leslie  Chatfield 
Matt  Auld 
Frank  Ormsby 


Prof.  Ormsby 
Second  Tenor 
Henry  Orth 
Chas.  Burnhimer 
Frank  Bills 
Harvey  Riddell 


Director 
First  Bass 

Geo.  McNeil 
Robert  Sharp 
Earle  Riddell 
Robert  Fuller 


Second  Bass 

Irwin  Yeasey 
Rankin  Jones 
Alex.  McNeil 
Howard  Tubbs 


The  itinerary  of  the  Club  took  in  the  following  towns: 
Tuesda}^  March  25  -      -      -      -       Fort  Collins       Monday,  March  31      -      -      -      -      -  Pueblo 

Wednesday,  March  26    -      -      -       Fort  Collins       Tuesda3^  April  1    -----      .  Florence 

Thursday,  March  27      -      -      -      -     Loveland       Wednesda}^  April  2      -      -      -      -  Leadville 

Friday,  March  28    -      -      -      -    Idaho  Springs       Thursday,  April  3  -      -      -      -      -      -  Salida 

Saturdaj',  March  29       -      -      -       Georgetown       Friday,  April  4      -      -      -      -      -   Canon  City 

Sunda3%  March  30  -----      -  Denver       SaturcJay,  April  5  -      -      -      -      -      -  Denver 

Arriving  in  Fort  Collins,  Sunday,  April  6. 

The  Club  will  not  disband  but  will  keep  up  the  practicing  and  at  Commencement  will  give 
another  entertainment.    The  Club  has  been  a  decided  success  all  through  and  has  a  bright  future. 

We  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  so  good  a  director  for  the  Glee  Club.  Professor  Ormsby's 
work  in  music  has  been  extensive.  He  has  directed  choirs  in  Chicago,  followed  both  light  and  grand 
opera,  and  toured  with  noted  artists.  He  sang  in  concert  wath  Max  Bendix,  violinist,  and  William 
Sherwood,  pianist,  when  they  toured  the  eastern  and  southern  states.  In  Denver  he  has  a  large  class, 
and  is  director  of  music  in  the  Phnnouth  Congregational  church. 
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ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


The  Athletic  Association  is  an  organization  of  students  and  faculty  who  give 
financial  support  to  athletics.  To  these  a  voice  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association  is 
reserved.  The  officers  and  committees  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  are  selected 
from  the  members.  A  manager  is  elected  by  the  Association  each  year  to  have  the 
supervision  of  the  'Varsity  teams.  The  captains  of  the  different  teams  are  elected  by 
the  members  of  that  team,  those  having  a  right  to  vote  who  w^ere  on  the  team  the 
previous  season.  Generally  the  captains  are  selected  at  the  close  of  a  season  and  their 
term  holding  until  the  close  of  the  ensuing  season. 

The  Association  supports  baseball,  football,  basketball,  and  in  years  past  has 
supported  a  track  team.  It  supplies  suits  for  all  desirable  candidates  for  'Varsity 
teams,  keeps  in  proper  shape  a  field  for  practice  and  games,  hires  coaches  for  baseball 
and  football,  makes  schedules  of  games  with  other  colleges  and  universities,  and  meets 
all  expenses  pertaining  to  athletics. 

Financial  embarrassment  has  at  times  incumbered  the  Association.  Through 
the  excellent  patronage  and  donations  of  the  citizens  and  business  men  of  Fort  Collins, 
the  Association  is  on  its  feet  financially  and  has  money  to  its  credit. 

The  eligibility  of  members  of  the  'Varsity  teams  is  defined  by  the  Colorado  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association,  of  which  our  Association  is  a  member.  These  rules 
regulating  the  teams  are  further  supervised  hy  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  which  has 
the  authority  to  prohibit  anj^one  from  playing  on  a  team  that  represents  the  College 
who  has  not  his  class  work  up  to  a  certain  mark.  The  C.  I.  A.  A.  offers  each  year  a 
pennant  for  football  and  also  in  baseball  to  the  College  team  winning  the  largest 
number  of  games  in  a  regular  schedule.  Our  Association  has  never  won  any  of 
the  pennants. 

Last  fall,  C.  C.  Durkee,  for  some  years  a  student  of  C.  A.  C,  donated  enough 
money  to  build  a  high  board  fence  around  part  of  the  field,  and  in  his  honor  the 
athletic  grounds  now  bear  the  name  of  "Durkee  Field." 

The  membership  of  the  Association  enrolls  nearly  all  of  the  students  of  the 
College  and  the  Faculty.  Great  interest  is  taken  in  all  the  teams  and  there  are  suffi- 
cient candidates  working  for  places  to  make  several  teams  in  each  branch  of  athletics. 
Rules  were  adopted  last  fall  giving  each  'Varsity  baseball  and  football  player  a  cardi- 
nal sweater  with  the  monogram  letter  "A."  These  sweaters  and  letters  are  hard  to 
get,  and  happy  are  they  who  wear  them. 


FOOTBALL  TEAM 


The  idea  has  long  since  died  out  that  the  object  of  a  college  is  to  make  a 
man  all  head,  without  something  to  put  that  head  on.  The  complete  man  will 
be  the  man  with  many  enduring  parts.  The  complete  man  should  be  the  goal  for 
which  every  young  man  should  strive.  The  vigorous  exercise,  the  keen  competition, 
the  matchless  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  a  college  contest  is  a  better  inspiration  to 
better  work  in  the  study  and  class  room. 

The  year  of  1900  was  the  first  year  we  had  a  coach  in  football  and  the 
Team  won  half  of  the  games  played.  From  the  foot  of  the  list  C.  A.  C.  has  risen 
rapidly  until  it  is  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  west.  Last  year  the  Team  came  through 
with  flying  colors  under  Coach  Toomey.  Of  the  six  games  played  C.A.C.  won 
three.  In  1900,  the  scores  against  our  Team  were  about  two  hundred.  Last  year 
they  were  thirt3'^-eight,  while  our  total  scores  against  our  competitors  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Two  years  ago  five  teachers  were  used  to  make  an  eleven.  Last  fall  over 
seventy-five  men  were  on  Durkee  Field  in  practice.  This  increase  in  men  for  practice 
was  due  partly  to  the  Trophy  Cup  offered  b}^  the  Junior  class  to  be  contested  for  by 
the  regular  classes. 

The  boys  of  the  1901  team  deserve  and  have  a  wide  space  in  the  big  heart 
of  the  College. 

Sturdevant,  the  right  tackle,  is  one  of  the  best  players  on  the  team.  He  is 
over  six  feet  tall  and  proportionately  developed.  He  has  made  a  reputation  in  foot- 
ball, and  as  this  is  his  last  year  at  C.A.C,  we  hope  to  hear  of  "Sturdy"  winning 
honors  at  Ann  Arbor  next  year. 


"Pa"  Babbitt,  the  left  guard  and  captain  of  the  '01  Team,  learned  football  at  C.A.C.  He  played 
on  the  second  Team  in  '99.  He  played  the  game  with  such  aggressiveness  last  year  that  he  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  players  in  the  line. 

Graham  Fuller,  right  end,  began  playing  on  the  first  Team  when  he  was  a  Freshman.  He  has 
pla3'ed  with  the  College  Team  in  all  the  inter-collegiate  games  for  the  past  three  years,  and  is  surely 
entitled  to  a  sweater  and  an  "A." 

0.  W.  Jackson,  right  guard  and  full  back,  is  considered  one  of  the  fiercest  warriors  of  the  western 
gridiron.  His  first  year  at  football  was  1900.  He  played  substitute  on  the '00  Team.  Since  then  "Jack" 
has  wonderfully  developed  and  is  known  to  all  inter-collegiate  plaj'crs  for  his  football  abilit^^ 

Griffith,  full  back  and  end,  is  a  modern  football  man,  weighing  165  pounds,  about  5  ft.  9  and  very 
quick  and  active.  He  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  state.  He  advocates  fast  football  and  this  is  the  kind 
that  wins.    When  Toomey  left,  he  took  charge  of  the  Team  and  proved  to  be  an  excellent  coach. 

Curfman,  left  tackle,  has  played  football  since  1894.  "Curf"  is  not  ver^^  heav}^  but  is  strong, 
quick  and  plays  an  excellent  tackle.  He  has  played  on  the  first  Team  for  the  last  two  years  and  has 
not  missed  an  inter-collegiate  game. 

Alex.  McNeil,  has  played  center  for  the  first  Team  for  three  years.  "Sandy"  plaj^s  a  fine  defensive 
game  and  is  always  quick  and  sure  of  his  pass.    He  has  played  in  every  inter-collegiate  game  but  one. 

Harry  True  played  quarter  back  on  the  first  Team  this  year.  This  w^as  "Kip's"  first  \'ear  at 
football  and  he  is  certainly  a  fine  player.  His  first  two  games  were  played  without  a  fumble.  He  had 
his  hand  broken  while  in  a  practice  game  and  was  out  for  six  weeks.  We  only  regret  that  this  is  "Kip's" 
last  3'ear  with  us. 

"Nuck"  Mills  is  a  star  player  of  the  first  Team.  He  is  light  but  makes  up  for  it  b\^  his  quickness 
and  agility.  Last  year  he  played  quarter  and  half  back.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  quarter 
back  in  the  state. 

Ben  Cooper  came  to  us  from  Greeley,  where  he  graduated  from  the  High  School.  He  plays  a  very 
good  game  at  half  back.  We  hope  he  will  continue  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  at  C.A.C.  and  help  us 
win  the  pennant  next  year. 

Fleshman,  as  right  guard,  played  most  successfully  on  the  C.A.C.  Team  the  past  season. 

Kenned}'-,  substitute,  seems  to  have  the  gift  of  kicking  and  should  cultivate  it. 

Riddell,  substitute,  played  football  in  Boulder.  He  is  a  big,  strong  fellow  and  all  he  needs  is  to 
practice  for  speed  and  to  learn  the  game  better. 
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BASEBALL  TEAM 

It  is  always  the  aim  of  every  institution  to  produce  a  base  ball  team  that 
will  excel  its  sister  institutions,  and  so  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  have  a  team 
that  will  make  a  hard  fight  for  the  pennant. 

The  season  of  1901  saw  us  win  nine  out  of  thirteen  games,  and  excellent 
games  they  were;  ones  which  showed  that  our  men  had  had  hard  practice  and 
were  determined.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  intercollegiate  pen- 
nant will  float  over  the  C.  A.  C.  campus. 

This  season's  team  has  not  been  picked  at  the  time  the  Silver  Spkuce  goes 
to  press,  but  it  is  certain  that  Captain  Burnhimer  wall  bring  them  through  the  season  with  flying  colors. 

George  M.  Rounds,  Coach.         C.  W.  Burnhimer,  Captain. 


TRACK  ATHLETICS 


For  those  who  do  not  pla3^  baseball,  the  track  is  then  the  place  to  distinguish  themselves. 

Local  field  day  is  held  some  time  in  May  of  each  year,  and  state  field  daA^  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  month.  Track  athletics  were  encouraged  last  year  by  giving  a  silver  medal  to  the  best  all  around 
man,  and  a  gold  medal  to  the  one  breaking  any  record  made  in  the  State  Inter-Collegiate  meet. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  events  in  last  year's  local  field  day: 


EVENTS 


440  yard  Run  

Shot  Put  

Standing  Hop,  Skip  and  Jump.... 

100  3'ard  Dash  

880  yard  Run  

Standing  High  Jump  

220  yard  Dash  

Standing  Broad  Jump  

Running  Hop,  Skip  and  Jump  

120  yard  Hurdle  

Running  Broad  Jump  

Baseball  Throw  

50  yard  Dash  

Running  High  Jump  

Mile  Run  

Pole  Vault  

220  yard  Hurdle  Race  

Hammer  Throw  


FIRST 


Faulkner... 
Chatfield... 
Chatfield... 

Haynes  

Key  

Chatfield... 

Haj-nes  

Stannard .. 
Chatfield... 
W.  Tanner. 

Haynes  

Roberts  

Haynes  

Chatfield... 

Key  

Chatfield... 
Faulkner.. 
Wilson  


SECOND 


THIRD 


Baker  Woods. 

N.  Tanner  Woods. 


Stannard  Andrews  

Faulkner  Brown  

F.  Bishopp  

Woods  N.  Tanner.. 

Faulkner  

Chatfield  Andrews  

Stannard  

Faulkner  '  

Stannard  

Pennock  

Faulkner  Robertson.. 

Curfman  

T.  Bishopp  F.  Bishopp. 

Stannard  

W.  Tanner  

Woods  


N.  Tanner. 


TIME  OR 
DISTANCE 


60  1-5 
32.20  ft 
27.95  ft 
10  3-5 
2.21  3.5 
4.45 
25  1-5 
9.45 
39.25  ft 
18  2-5 
17.2 
308.3 
5  4-5 
4.10 
5m.  44s 
8.8 

30  1-5 
93.5 


First  receives  5  jjoints;  Second,  .3  points;  Third,  1  point. 


Winner  of  Silver  Medal,  R.  W.  Haynes. 
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GIRLS'  BASKETBALL  TEAM 


Our  young  ladies'  Basketball  Team,  by  the  excellent  work  it  has  done,  has  won  the  esteem  of 
ever}'  student  and  instructor  in  the  College.  Having  been  in  the  field  for  several  years,  the  players  know 
the  science  of  the  game,  and  many  a  sister  team  has  been  sorely  disappointed  by  the  scores  run  up  against 
her.  Since  the  begining  of  this  year,  the  Team  has  not  lost  a  game  and  it  may  be  a  sure  prophecy  to  sa^^ 
it  will  have  possession  of  the  pennant  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  pla3'ers  and  their  positions  are  as  follows: 


Forwards  { 


[Love  Buttorff 

i  Center,  Tennie  Phillips  Guards 


f Nellie  Killgore  (Capt.) 
Alice  Gant 

Mascot,  Edna  Love 


I  Ida  McCain 


Substitutes,  Bertha  Marvin,  Lenore  Gunn 


THE  SAN  JUAN  CLUB 
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Where  does  everything  originate?    Where  is  all  the  gossip  distributed  ?    Where  do  the  boys  learn 

etiquette?    Where  ?    Why,  at  the  San  Juan  Club,  of  course.    It  is  said  that  one's  digestion  depends 

more  upon  the  spirit  with  which  he  eats  his  meals  than  upon  the  quality  of  the  food.  If  this  be  true  the 
members  of  the  Club  will  be  a  long  lived  clan.  When  the  fifty  members  congregate  at  the  sound  of  the 
bell,  anything  but  silence  prevails.  There  is  no  gathering  in  the  school  which  compares  with  the  club  in 
the  degree  of  sociability. 

The  most  noted  characters  of  the  College  are  members  of  this  organization.  There  is  Stearlej^ 
the  world's  champion  eater;  Lamb,  the  man  who  never  speaks  till  the  subject  of  "which  is  the  head  of 
the  table,"  comes  up  for  discussion  ;  Langridge,  the  pancake  hero — never  stops  under  twenty-five;  Burn- 
himer,  who  runs  to  breakfast  and  gets  there  just  as  the  last  bell  rings;  Graves,  the  man  who  corners  the 
"  Olives";  Strong,  who  is  to  set  the  world  on  fire;  and  many  more  who  are  just  as  renowned. 
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CADET  BATTALION 


This  military  organization  is  the  oldest  in  the  College.  It  is  carried  on  the  same  as  the  regular 
U.S.  arm 3',  having  its  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

The  C.A.C.  Cadet  Battalion  is  composed  of  four  companies,  A,  B,  C  and  D.  Every  school  day, 
except  Wednesday,  the  Battalion  drills,  either  as  a  Battalion  or  in  companies.  The  Battalion  has  dress 
parade  ever3'  Frida;/.  Some  days  when  the  companies  are  formed  for  battalion  drill,  they  are  marched 
down  town  in  column  of  fours,  column  of  companies  and  in  street  column,  the  band,  either  heading  the 
column  or  within  street  column,  playing  marches. 

During  the  spring  term,  the  men  are  drilled  in  extended  order  and  when  the  Battalion  is  having 
skirmish  drill,  it  presents  an  attractive  sight,  as  it  shows  the  action  of  armies  in  war. 

In  connection  with  the  Battalion  there  is  an  artillery  squad.  The  College  has  two  three-inch  field 
pieces  and  the  squad  is  given  a  good  practice  in  firing.  On  national  holidays  or  for  important  events, 
the  artillery  squad  fires  salutes. 

Two  \'ears  ago,  the  Battalion  had  an  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Poudre  Canon.  Camp 
AN'lesworth  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  those  who  were  there.  Another  encampment  is  planned  for 
this  3'ear. 

Target  practice  was  carried  on  at  the  first  encampment  and  nearly  every  one  made  good  scores. 
It  is  intended  to  have  a  target  range  on  the  College  ranch  west  of  town  and  small  trophies  will  be  given 
the  best  shots. 
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COMPANY  B  Bradley,  Photo 


COMPANY  D  Bradley,  Photo 


SIGNAL  CORPS  Bradley,  Photo 


GUN  SQUAD  FIRING  SALUTE 
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BATTALION  ROSTER 


R.  A.  Maxfield  Major 

H.  F.  Sturdevant  .  Capt.  and  Chief  of  Artillery 
E.  P.  Taylor  .  .  .  First  Lieut,  and  Adjutant 
J.  N.  Clark  Sergeant-Major 


F.  W.  Collins  Color  Sergeant 

A.  E.  Bayliss      .    .    .    .    .    .  Principal  Musician 

R.  N.  Underwood  .  .  Sergeant  of  Signal  Corps 
Earl  Riddell  Drum  Major 


A  COMPANY 

Captain — A.  C.  Downey 
First  Lieutenant — L.  E.  Cattell 
Second  Lieutenant — Oro  McDermith 
First  Sergeant — Chas.  Burnhimer 
Sergeants—].  D.  Norvell 
Ray  Murphy 
J.  E.  Lewis 
Corporals—] .  O.  Thistle 

Clair  Hotchkiss 
E.  L.  Pell 

C.  B.  KORTZ 

W.  Blydenburgh 


C  COMPANY 

Captain — E.  N.  Graves 
First  Lieutenant — H.  J.  Faulkner 
Second  Lieutenant — L.  N.  Chatfield 
First  Sergeant — Graham  Fuller 
Sergeants — W.  A.  Lamb 
D.  L.  Alter 
Ansel  Harding 
Corpora/s— John  Williamson 
H. M.  Cattell 
Floyd  Curfman 
D.  D.  Gross 

H.  Y.  HUBBEL 


b  company 

Captain— I.  W.  Veazey 
First  Lieutenant— ¥ .  N.  Langridge 
Second  Lieutenant — Harry  True 
First  Sergeant — C.  E.  Davis 
Sergeants— L.  C.  Graves 
Fred  Stearly 
J.  A,  Phillips 
Corporals — Matthew  Auld 
R.  G.  Peck 
O.  W.  Jackson 
Geo.  McNeil 
Alex.  McNeil 


D  COMPANY 

Captain — 0.  P.  Pennock 
First  Lieutenant — F.  C.  Bishopp 
Second  Lieutenant — R.  E.  Richardson 
First  Sergeant — Vernard  Babbitt 
Sergeants—].  F.  Reed 
A.  R.  Cliff 
R.  P.  Jackson 
Corporals— W .  C.  Woods 

Ralph  Parshall 

F.  N.  Bills 

G.  F.  SCHATTINGER 

W.  J.  McAnelly 


The  members  are  as  follows  : 


E.  M.  TRABER 
F.  C.  ALPORD 
R.  C.  CALLOWAY 
L.  M.  TAYLOR 
B.  C.  BUFFUM 
MR.  EARLE 
EARL  DOUGLASS 
E.  P.  BOYD 


GOLF  CLUB 

The  C.  A.C.  Golf  Club  was  organized  October  10, 
1901,  with  a  membership  of  eight.  There  are  now 
twenty  regular  members,  and  as  many  more  who  own 
clubs  and  do  playing,  but  have  not  3'et  joined  the  Club. 

Some  good  talent  was  early  manifest.  Among  the 
best  official  records  reported  are :  B.  C.  Bufifum,  making 
the  round  of  the  links  of  six  cups  in  twenty-nine;  Geo. 
H.  Glover,  in  thirty-two;  C.  J.  Gilkison,  in  thirty-two. 
Of  the  ladies.  Miss  Mabel  Tubbs  has  made  the  links  in 
forty-two,  and  Miss  Bertha  Early  in  forty-three. 


PROF.  Mcdonald 

MR.  NEFF 

D.  C.  CALKINS 
W.  A.  HAWTHORNE 
MISS  V.  H.  CORBBTT 
RAY  BAXTER 
MISS  BERTHA  EARLY 
MISS  SUTHERLAND 


C.  J.  GILKISON 
GEO.  H.  GLOVER 


MISS  NEFF 


Y.  M.  C.  A. 


OFFICERS 

FRED  BISHOPP  President 

W.  R.  GORDON  Vice  President 

ROBERT  FULLER  Secretary 

FRED  LUNDBERG  Treasurer 

W.  BLYDENBURG---- Corresponding  Secretary 


The  Y.  M.C.A.  was  organized  in  November, 
1892,  with  eighteen  active,  and  twenty-three 
associate  members,  some  of  whom  are  still  con- 
nected with  the  College  as  instructors. 

During  the  year  1901,  the  College  authorities 
set  aside  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  Christian 
Associations.  This  room  has  been  neatly  and 
comfortably  furnished  through  the  agency  of  the 
Young  People's  Christian  Union  of  Fort  Collins, 
and  is  now  open  to  students.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had 
at  the  close  of  the  College  year,  1901,  twenty-six 
active,  and  twenty-seven  associate  members. 

The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote 
growth  in  grace  and  Christian  fellowship  among 
its  members,  and  aggressive  Christian  work, 
especially  by  and  for  the  students;  to  train  them 
for  Christian  service,  and  to  lead  them  to  devote 
their  lives  to  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  in  distinctively 
religious  callings,  but  also  in  secular  pursuits. 


The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  expects  to  carry  forward  work 
along  several  lines  during  the  present  year.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  students  will  be  met  at 
the  trains  and  assisted  to  find  rooms  and  board, 
and  get  started  in  College  work. 

An  emplo\'ment  bureau  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  to  aid  the  students  who 
wish  to  work  during  a  part  of  the  time.  A  bureau 
of  exchange  for  second-hand  books  and  other 
articles  will  be  provided  for.  Games  and  helpful 
reading  will  be  placed  in  the  Association  room. 

In  addition  to  its  work  along  these  lines, 
regular  religious  services  will  be  conducted 
throughout  the  year.  An  half  hour  praj^er  meeting 
is  held  one  evening  each  week.  A  bible  study  class 
meets  on  Sundays,  before  the  general  meeting. 
The  regular  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  are  of 
especial  interest.  A  wide  range  of  topics  are  used 
and  the  services  are  both  helpful  and  interesting. 
The  character  of  the  meetings  vary  as  college  life 
demands. 


Y.  W.  C.  A. 


OFFICERS 

HELEN  BERRY  President 

ETHEL  SCHUREMAN  Vice-President 

EDITH  McGOWAN  Secretary 

NORA  ZENOR  Treasurer 


The  Young"  Women's  Christian  Association  represents  the  union 
of  women  students  for  the  development  of  religious  life  in  the  College, 
and  for  general  helpfulness  to  each  other. 

A  room  has  been  set  apart  by  the  College  authorities  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  Associations, 
and  by  the  aid  of  the  Young  People's  City  Union  of  Fort  Collins,  it  has  been  appropriately  and  taste- 
fully furnished. 

A  devotional  meeting  is  held  each  v^eek,  and  an  occasional  union  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  union  of  students  of  all  denominations  in  Association  work  is  both  broadening  and 
inspiring  in  its  influence.  New  students  are  made  to  feel  most  welcome  to  the  College  and  to  the 
organization. 

The  various  interests  of  the  Association  are  assigned  to  the  charge  of  committees  who  believe  that, 

"  True  worth  is  in  being  not  seeming, 

In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by, 
Some  little  good  ;  not  in  dreaming, 
Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by." 


MRS.  J.  W.  LAWRtNCE  I  Elizabeth  Coy) 
First  Lady  Graduate  of  the  College,  Class  of  '84 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


President 


Elizabeth  Lawrence,  '84 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Alumni  Day,  June  5,  J902 


Ray  Calloway,  '98 


PROFESSOR  B.  C.  BUFFUM,  '90  

DR.  G.  H.  GLOVER,  '84  

MARGUERITE  PRENDERGAST,  '99 
JAMES  A.  STUMP,  '99  


Vice-President 


-  -  -  Secretary 
Treasurer 


Mary  E.  Prendergast,  '97 


The  Alumni  of  the  College  began  with  the  class  of  1884,  consisting  of  three  members.  Immediately 
after  their  commencement  exercises,  on  the  morning  of  June  5,  these  three  held  a  meeting  and  formed  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Colorado  State  Agricultural  College;  each  member  was  an  officer,  the  offices 
being  president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  As  the  classes  have  graduated  from  year  to  j^ear  most  of  the 
members  have  joined  the  Association. 

For  some  3'ears,  while  the  membership  was  small,  the  reunions  of  the  Alumni  were  held  bi- 
ennialh',  but  they  are  now  held  annually.  At  first  these  reunions  took  the  form  of  a  public  entertainment, 
to  which  all  our  friends  were  invited,  and  which  were  not  very  different  from  the  public  literar\^  exercises 
we  had  given  while  we  were  students,  but  soon  we  began  to  feel  that  we  wanted,  not  to  entertain  our 
friends,  but  to  make  these  gatherings  reunions  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

These  3^early  meetings  of  old  friends  and  greetings  of  new  ones  mean  more  and  more  to  us  as  the 
3-ears  slip  hy,  and  as  we  grow  older  we  find  that  it  is  not  for  pleasure  only  that  we  meet,  but  that  there  is 
a  work  for  us  as  well.  Who  should  be  more  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  institution  than  those  who 
have  been  counted  as  lier  children,  and  who  be  more  anxious  to  have  others  receive  the  benefits  to  be 
given  there  than  those  who  have  already  received  them?  With  this  thought  in  mind  it  was  decided  at  the 
meeting  last  June,  to  establish  a  scholarship,  the  exact  nature  of  which  should  be  determined  at  our  next 
meeting. 

In  the  list  of  the  Alumni  we  find  the  names  of  many  who  are  becoming  prominent  in  their 
several  vocations,  and  when  we  remember  that  none  have  reached  the  age  of  forty  years  we  have  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  the  success  they  have  attained. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  have  graduated  from  the  College  is  now  one  hundred  seventy- 
one;  of  this  number  eight  have  finished  their  work  here  and  been  called  to  a  higher  work  in  the  great 
beyond — thty  are  :  ' 


Among  these  were  some  of  our  most  faithful,  earnest  workers  and  for  them  wc  shall  ever  cherish  a 


WiLBERT  J.  SiCKMAN,  '86 

Edwin  G.  Nettleton,  '87 
Jacob  H.  Cowan,  '94 


Marguerite  E.  Stratton,  '87 
Ida  M.  Lewis  (Mrs.  J.  T.  Douglass),  '93 
Anna  L.  Picken  (Mrs.  N.  C.  Warren),  97 
Harry  H.  Murry,  '00 


Linnie  M.  Rutledge,  '98 


loving,  sacred  memor\\ 


Elizabeth  Lawrence. 
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ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


A.  C.  DOWNEY  

MATTHEW  AULD  

J.  D.  NORVELL  

F.  N.  LANGRIDGE--- 
ORA  McDERMITH 


 --President 

 Vice-President 

  Secretary 

Supt.  of  MSS. 


Treasurer 


Oratory  is  the  noblest  among  the  arts.  It  is  coming  to  a  splendid  revival  in  the  discussions  of 
great  problems  now  confronting  the  nation. 

Nothing  in  college  life  arouses  so  much  spirit  as  a  contest  between  those  gifted  with  oratory.  It 
can  reach  no  higher  development  than  among  those  whose  ancestors  were  hardj',  and  whose  earh^  life 
was  spent  in  the  fields  and  woods  and  were  of  robust  health. 

The  Association  was  organized  in  1890,  and  its  oljject  is  to  encourage  the  practice  and  stud}-  of 
oratory  in  the  College. 

The  Association  holds  three  contests  each  year.  One  for  the  members  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  classes ;  one  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  and  one  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  Commercial 
classes. 


A  great  deal  of  class  spirit  is  shown  as  contest  time  approaches. 

The  contest  this  3^ear  was  carried  out  splendidly;  several  class  scraps  occurred,  but  were  not 


serious  and  were  carried  on  in  a  friendly  way. 


The  Junior— Senior  Commercial 
contest  occurred  Friday,  February 
21.    The  winner  of  the  silver  medal 


was  H.V.  Wester  of  the  Senior  class. 


The  Junior-Senior  contest 
occurred  Saturday,  March  1,  and 
the  gold  medal  and  highest  honors 
were  awarded  to  Miss  Marie  Gill 
of  the  Junior  class. 


The  Freshman-Sophomore  con- 
test occurred  Friday,  Februar}^  28. 
Mr.  Wallace  L.  Eggleson,  of  the 
Sophomore  class,  being  the  v^inner 
of  the  silver  medal. 


C.  A.  C.  ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 


PROGRAM 


SENIOR  COMMERCIAL         JUNIOR  COMMERCIAL 
J 902  1903 
February  21,  J902 

COLORS— Pink  and  Blue  COLORS— Cherry  and  Black 

MOTTO— We  Mean  Business  MOTTO— Paddle  Your  Own  Canoe 

Oration  Battle  of  Thermopylae 

Joy  Ricketts,  '03 

Oration  President  McKinley's  Life 

Marshall  Graham,  '03 

Oration  Influence  of  a  Mother 

George  Schattinger,  '02 

Oration  Unseen  Forces 

*H.  V.  Wester,  '02 

SOPHOMORE  1904  FRESHMEN  1905 

Febfttary  28,  1902 

COLORS— Cerise  and  Green  COLORS— Blue  and  Gold 

MOTTO— Deeds  not  Dreams  MOTTO— Perseverance  Wins  Success 

Oration  Our  Nation's  Peril 

RoBT.  K.  Fuller,  '05 

Oration  American  Patriotism 

George  M.  Neel,  '04 

Oration  David  Livingstone 

J.  C.  Counter,  '05 

Oration    Man  Individual 

*Wallace  L.  Eggleson,  '04 

Oration  Napoleon  Bonaparte 

Thomas  F.  Pitch,  '05 

Oration  Evolutional  Democracy 

E.  C.  HOTCHKISS,  '04. 

SENIOR  1902  JUNIOR  J  903 
March  J,  1902 

COLORS-Pink  and  White  COLORS-Purple  and  Gold 

MOTTO-True  Worth  Wins  MOTTO-Onward  to  the  Goal 

Oration  Anarchy  in  Free  America 

E.  P.  Taylor,  '02 

Oration       _  The  Flag 

D.  D.  Gross,  '03 

Oration    Our  Nation's  Watchword 

O.  P.  Pennock,  '02 

Oration  Our  Nation's  Enemies 

*MARrB  Gill,  '03 

Oration  The  American  Volunteers 

Ernest  Newsom  '03 

*FiR9T  Place. 


JUDGES^  DECISION 

COMMERCIAL  CONTEST 


NAME  OP  CONTESTANT 


Joy  Ricketts  

Marshall  Graham 
Geo.  Schattinger  . 
H.  V.  Wester  


DELIVERY 


95 


p  CD 
1  <! 


95H 

941/2 
97 


94 


COMPOSITION  AND 
THOUGHT 


O'Tj 
O  1 

^  o 


92 


td:- 


SOPHOMORE-FRESHMAN  CONTEST 


NAME  OP  CONTESTANT 


Robert  K.  Fuller, ... 

George  M.  Neel  

J.  C.  Counter  

Wallace  L.  Eggleson 

Thomas  F.  Fitch  

E.  C.  Hotchkiss  


DELIVERY 


95/2 

92 
86 
95 
94 
93 


98^2 
98J4 
991/2 


COMPOSITION  AND 
THOUGHT 


o  ■ 


ITQ  CD 


a  D3 


60 

64 

63 

99 

63H 

74 


SENIOR-JUNIOR  CONTEST 


DELIVERY 

COMPOSITION  AND 
THOUGHT 

J.  F.Tui 

Leroy 
Stocton 

Rev.  W. 
Wylie 

H.  N. 

Haynes 

W 

Prof. 
McDonj 

K 

H 
0 

'a 

B 

Rank 

|Rank 

C 

W 

Rank 

Q 

w 

Q 

W 

P 

NAME  OF  CONTESTANT 

:ade 

» 

B 

■ade 

■ade 

P 
B 

t>r 

■ade 

■ade 

V 
B 

i>r 

•ade 

B 

CD 

E.  P.Taylor  

1 

95 

3 

971/2 

97 

98 

2 

97 

4 

88 

3 

90 

3 

90 

16 

D.  E.  Gross  

3 

94 

4 

4 

951/2 

2 

96 

4 

89 

5 

85 

22 

0.  P.  Pennock  

4 

93 

1 

1 

97M 

3 

90 

5 

85 

2 

92 

16 

Marie  Gill  

2 

941/2 
92 

2 

971/2 
95 

3 

96 

5 

85 
98 

2 

92 

1 

95 
88 

15 

5 

5 

5 

94 

1 

1 

93 

4 

21 

SECRET  ORGANIZATIONS 

Among  the  new  organizations  of  C.  A.  C.  are  several  whose  objects  are  various.  Among  these 
ma\^be  mentioned  "Alpha  Sigma,"  the  "  G.  D.  Club,"  the  "Pi  Thirteens,"  the  "C.  A.  C.  Press  Club"  and 
the  "  Mystic  Deuce."     That  the  secrets  of  all  are  jealously  guarded  goes  almost  without  saj'ing. 


PRESS  CLUB  Bradley,  Photo 


OFFICERS 

F.  W.  COLLINS  Chief         M.  AULD  Clerk 

A.  D.  MILLIGAN  Conductor         E.  P.  TAYLOR  Counter 

,L.  C.  ESTES    Censor 

A  new  club,  but  not  a  secret  one,  is  the  "  Press  Club." 

The  newspapers  have  shown  a  growing  interest  in  C.  A.  C.  and  all  of  the  Denver  and  local  papers 
are  represented  at  the  College  hy  correspondents. 

These  correspondents  formed  a  "  Press  Club"  the  first  of  this  term  and  are  prepared  to  sink  or  swim 
— together. 


G.  D.  CLUB.    A  HAPPY  FAMILY 


Bradley,  Photo 


The  "G.  D.  Club"  was  first  brought  into  prominence  by  the  renting  of  a  club  house  at  210  W. 
Mulberry  Street.  The  house  is  nicely  furnished  by  the  members,  and  comfortably  arranged  for  the 
occupants'  use.  The  Club  is  firmly  established  and  is  to  be  permanent.  That  it  has  a  telephone — Red  13 — 
goes  to  show  its  flourishing  condition. 

Limited  membership  as  follows: 

SENIORS:  JUNIORS:  SOPHOMORES: 

A.  C.  Downey 
F.  W.  Collins 
I.  W.  Veasey 
E.  P.  Taylor 


P.  N.  Bills 
C.  E.  Davis 

L.  C.  ESTES 

T.  E.  SCHUREMAN 


C.  W.  BURNHIMER 

R.  P.  Jackson 

J.  D.  NORVELL 

D.  L.  Carver 


M.  AULD 

C.  R.  Jones 


IN  ABSENTIA:  R.  A.  Brown,  G.  B.' Stone 


The  "Pi  Thirteen"  and  the  "Mystic  Deuce"  are  both  organizations  of  the  Senior  class  and 
originated  this  winter.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  they  aim  to  promote  bachelorhood  among  their 
members.  . 

The  "Alpha  Sigma"  was  organized  last  fall  and  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
members  are  all  initiates  of  the  Columbian  Literar3^  Societ3''. 


OFFICERS 

F.  N.  LANGRIDGE  President 

I.  W.  VEASEY  Floor  Manager 

J.  N.  CLARK  -  -  -  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

This  Club  was  organized  by  the  students  of  the 
College  to  promote  the  social  side  of  life;  to  have  a 
good  time  and  forget  the  cares  of  school  work  for 
a  while. 


The  Club  holds  meetings  once  ever\'  two  weeks 
at  Ault's  Hall ;  a  social  dance  is  indulged  in  and 
light  refreshments  are  served.  Music  is  furnished 
by  the  Bayliss-Sharp  orchestra. 

These  evenings  are  looked  forward  to  with 
increasing  pleasure  as  they  draw  nearer.  This 
3'ear  nine  dances  were  given  by  the  Club  and  each 
was  most  thoroughly  enjoyed. 


CADET  SOCIAL  CLUB 


Seckner,  Photo 


OFFICERS 

F.  C  BISHOPP  President 

W,  BLYDENBURGH  Vice-President 

H.  J.  FAULKNER  -       Secretary  and  Treasurer 

PROGRAM  COMMITTEE 

E.  P.  Taylor 
Joseph  Reed  Ernest  Newsom 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

Irwin  Veasey 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Glover  Clarence  J.  Griffith 

SOCIAL  COMMITTEE 

Robert  Swallow 
WardeU  Blydenburgh  Charles  Berryman 

J.  D.  Holden 

The  Agricultural  Club  is  one  of  the  newest  societies  of  the  College.  The  first  meeting  was  held  in 
the  spring  of  1900,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  suiumer  vacation.  This  is  an  organization  of  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  College,  interested  in  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sciences.  All  members  of  the  faculty 
and  assistants,  who  are  connected  with  the  experiment  station,  and  all  students  registered  for  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Veterinary-  courses,  are  considered  members  of  the  Club. 

When  the  Club  was  started  it  was  thought  that  it  could  and  should  be  run  without  the  aid  of  a 
written  constitution;  since  that  time  a  few  laws  have  been  made.  One  is  that  a  fine  of  fifty  cents  shall  be 
levied  upon  any  person  who  is  on  the  program  and  fails  to  appear,  and  not  having  a  good  excuse. 

The  Club  meets  every  two  wrecks  for  the  discussion  of  agricultural,  horticultural,  veterinary  sub- 
jects, and  scientific  problems  of  the  day.  The  program  generally  consists  of  about  six  numbers,  not 
counting  the  music.  Papers  are  presented  by  the  students  and  talks  are  given  by  members  of  the  facult3% 
followed  hy  discussions  from  any  one. 


Any  one  interested  in  agricultural  science  is  welcome  to  all  meetings  of  the  Club.  The  Club  meets 
in  the  class  room  of  the  Agricultural  hall.  The  hall  is  generally  well  filled,  it  is  especially  well  filled  when 
it  is  announced  that  refreshments  will  be  given  after  the  meeting.  A  large  number  of  students  are  inter- 
ested in  these  meetings,  and  are  not  in  the  others.  Every  one  that  comes  to  the  Agricultural  Club  has  a 
good  time;  after  the  program  is  over,  the  doors  of  the  hall  from  top  to  bottom  are  opened  and  you  can 
go  through  any  room  in  the  hall ;  games  are  played  most  every  night  until  a  late  hour.  The  refreshments 
generally  consist  of  coffee,  sandwiches,  cake,  fudges  and  fruit;  the  coffee  and  fudges  are  made  at  the  hall. 

The  Club  owns  a  piano,  which  is  kept  in  the  Club  room;  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are 
given  by  members  of  the  College,  and  sometimes  town  people.  The  Agricultural  hall  is  quite  an  attrac- 
tive place  for  the  students.    A  special  library  which  is  open  all  the  time,  is  fitted  out  for  the  students. 

"  Agricola  Aridus  "  is  a  paper  started  by  the  Agricultural  Club.  It  is  published  every  two  months 
by  the  department  of  Agriculture;  papers  given  at  the  Club,  that  are  worthy  of  notice,  are  published  in 
this  paper. 

The  officers  of  the  Club  are  selected  from  the  different  classes  of  the  College;  the  president  from  the 
Senior  class,  vice-president  from  the  Junior  class,  secretarj^  from  any  of  the  classes.  The  following  com- 
mittees are  elected:  Program  committee  of  three  members;  Social  committee  of  five  members;  Advisory 
committee  of  three  members,  one  of  which  must  be  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

The  only  draw  back  the  Club  has  is  the  girl  question.  The  regular  members  of  the  Club  are  either 
slow  or  too  bashful  to  ask  a  young  lady  to  go,  and  it  is  too  far  for  a  girl  to  go  alone,  and  so  it  often 
happens  that  the  girls  are  few  in  number.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  the  members  of  the  Club 
have  not  girls,  for  some  of  the  Senior  Agriculturists  have  turned  out  to  be  quite  ladies'  men,  but  they  fail 
to  bring  their  girls  to  the  Club. 

From  a  literar3^  basis  the  Club  is  considered  as  high  as  the  societies.  Any  one  who  is  a  member  of 
this  Club  and  does  satisfactory  work  is  excused  from  writing  the  essay  that  all  students  above  the 
Freshman  class  have  to  write,  unless  they  are  members  of  a  society.  A  student  will  get  the  same  training 
in  the  Club  that  he  will  in  a  society,  and  the  papers  that  he  writes  or  listens  to  will  be  along  the  line  of 
work  he  intends  to  do. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

This  organization  came  into  existence  June  5,  1901,  at  a  meeting  called  by  the  class  of  '01,  at 
which  all  graduates  of  the  Commercial  Department  were  invited  to  be  present.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  attained  and  the  gathering  an  entire  success,  lor  from  that  date  the 
Commercial  Alumni  Association  has  grown  rapidly,  and  its  influence  became  more  broad  and  helpful 
with  each  succeeding  month. 

The  officers  of  the  Association,  (whose  portraits  are  herewith  given)  as  well  as  all  the  members, 
have  worked  faithfulh'  to  attain  a  common  end  and  now  feel  that  their  efforts  have  not  been  unrewarded. 

Mr.  William  A.  Doty,  class  of  '98,  was  unanimously  chosen  as  president  of  the  Association  and 
is  a  very  worth}-  and  capable  man. 

Mr.  Doty  is  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Denver  City  Tramway  Company  and  enjoys  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  who  know  him.  In  his  w^ork  he  has  ever  displaA-ed  that  Sfime  determination  to 
be  first  and  best  among  his  fellows  which  was  so  characteristic  of  him  in  school  days.  In  this  he  has 
succeeded  admirabh',  and  \'et  in  his  own  unobtrusive  and  pleasant  manner,  which  speaks  for  itself,  that 
onl\'  merit  wins  in  the  long  run. 


Mr.  Frank  L.  Garnick,  class  of  '98,  is  vice-president.  Mr.  Garnick,  "Dad,"  as  he  is. affectionately 
called  by  his  class-mates  and  man3^  friends,  is  a  general  favorite  with  all,  and  a  successful  contractor  and 
builder  of  Fort  Collins.     Much  of  his  success,  he  says,  has  been  a  direct  result  of  his  commercial  education. 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Baker,  also  of  the  class  of  '98,  is  secretary  of  the  Association.  Although  his 
work  takes  him  outside  the  commercial  line,  he  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  and  finds  that  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  and  practice  of  accounts,  and  of  the  broad  scope  of  subjects  embraced  by  the  art  of 
phonography,  of  which  he  is  an  ardent  student,  furnishes  an  indispensable  ally  in  his  present  occupation 
of  stockman  and  farmer. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Brown,  class  of  '01,  is  the  worthy  treasurer.  Since  his  graduation  he  has  demon- 
strated that  he  has  in  mind  the  same  fixed  aim  in  life  for  which  he  was  unanimousl}'^  appreciated  and 
admired  by  professors  and  students  during  his  brilliant  College  career.  That  of  urging  a  tireless  energy 
to  an  ultimate  success  in  any  undertaking  whatsoever.  Mr.  Brown  is  now  in  the  emplo}^  of  the  Denver 
Savings  Bank,  and  his  success  in  a  commercial  career  assured. 

Professor  Lathrop  M.  Taylor  is  an  ardent  promoter  and  supporter  of  the  Association  and  much 
credit  is  due  him  for  his  masterful  assistance  in  putting  to  the  front  its  every  aim  and  motive.  And 
especial  mention  should  be  made  of  his  appreciated  surprise  to  the  Alumni  in  tendering  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet on  the  occasion  of  their  first  regular  meeting,  December  28,  1901.  At  this  time  were  gathered  there 
the  honored  president  of  our  College,  Barton  O.  Ayles worth,  and  many  of  the  leading  business  men  of 
Fort  Collins,  whose  hearty  support  of  the  Commercial  Alumni  Association,  and  personal  experience 
offered  for  its  benefit,  lent  a  color  to  the  occasion  which  will  ever  be  remembered  with  keenest  pleasure 
and  appreciation.    This  gave  the  Association  an  impetus  which  will  ever  be  noticeable  in  its  successes. 

This  organization  was  not  formed  to  bridge  the  ever-widening  tide  of  years  between  the  alumni 
and  their  alma  mater,  merely  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  happy  days  at  C.  A.C.,  and  more  firmly  bind 
the  precious  ties  of  friendship  then  formed;  not  alone  to  longer  harbor  that  deep  reverence  and  love  of  a 
student  for  his  college,  but  all  of  these  and  much  more.  To  answer  in  so  far  as  possible  the  urgent  call 
from  the  great  world  of  business  for  thousands  of  competent  and  trustworthy  business  men  and  women — 
men  and  women  whose  prominent  characteristics  are  pluck  and  perseverance,  their  one  motto  "victory 
or  death." 

Now  that  the  Commercial  Department  has  become  an  assured  factor  in  the  College  curriculum  and 
embraces  the  most  popular  and  well  attended  course  in  the  institution,  a  brillant  future  is  predicted  for 
the  Commercial  Alumni  Association. 

People  are  waking  up  more  and  more  to  the  fact  that  a  thorough  preparation  for  business  unlocks 
the  gateway  to  success.  They  are  also  becoming  aware  of  the  reality  that  institutions  and  schools  of 
thorough  preparation  are  scarce  indeed. 

As  a  consequence  the  day  of  the  "the  six  weeks  commercial  course"  is  on  the  wane  and  the  time 
is  now  within  the  vision  of  the  public  eye  when  the  instigators  and  promoters  of  such  ignes  fatui  will 
"fold  their  tents  like  the  Arab  and  as  silently  steal  away."  All  of  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  fondest 
hopes  and  highest  aims  of  the  Commercial  Alumni,  and  tends  directly  to  the  longevity  and  success  of 
the  Commercial  Department. 

R.  J.  Baker. 


Citerary  Department 


A  ROOM 


KATHIE'S  BURGLAR 

Marguerite  E.  Stratton 

It  was  a  gay  little  company  of  lads  and  lasses  that  had  gathered 
in  Mrs.  Lane's  parlor  to  wish  Dora  Lane  God-speed  on  her  journey 
across  the  sea. 

From  discussing  the  attempt  to  burglarize  one  of  the  stores  the 
evening  before,  the  talk  drifted  into  stories  of  personal  adventure — 
either  actual  participation  in  being  burglarized,  or  narrow  and  thrilling 
escapes  therefrom.  Every  one  had  had  a  tale  to  tell  and  had  been 
duly  applauded,  except  Kathie  Dean.  Usually  the  center  of  every  gather- 
ing, tonight  she  sat  rather  apart,  her  hands  clasping  and  unclasping 
nervously  in  her  lap  and  rcore  than  one  had  remarked  that  she  looked 
pale  and  hollow  eyed.  When  the  stories  lagged  a  little  some  one  chided 
her  for  not  contrilmting  her  share  to  the  evening's  entertainment. 

"Why,  Miss  Kathie,  you  look  just  as  if  you  had  seen  a  burglar." 

"I  have." 

"You  have?  When?" 
"Last  evening." 
"Last  evening ! " 
"Why!    What"  — 
"  We  hadn't  heard  !  " 
"Tell  us  about  it  quick  !  " 

She  was  the  center  of  the  crowd  now,  and  eager  questions  poured 
at  her  from  every  side. 

Kathie's  pale  face  flushed  a  little  now,  but  her  voice  was  not  quite 
steady  as  she  began  : 

"You  know  how  our  house  stands  out  there  at  the  end  of  the 
Ijlock  with  all  those  vacant  lots  around  ?  Well,  just  after  tea  last  eve- 
ning, mother  went  over  to  see  how  old  Mrs.  Kelly  was  and  Miss  Madden 
went  to  the  postoffice  —  you  know  she  rents  that  north  bedroom  of  ours 
—  so  I  was  all  alone  in  the  house.  I  had  just  finished  lighting  the  lamps 
but  hadn't  drawn  the  shades,  and  was  beginning  to  clear  the  tea  things 
away,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  dining  room  door.  Opening  it  I 
found  a  fairly  well  dressed  man  there,  who  touched  his  hat  politel}-. 
'Excuse  me,  madam,  but  I'm  a  connoisseur  in  old  silver  and  I  couldn't 
help  seeing  that  lovely  set  of  yours  as  I  passed  along  the  street.  Would 
you  have  any  objection  to  my  examining  it?'  " 


"Of  course  I  was  surprised,  and  something  in  his  manner  didn't 
please  me,  though  he  spoke  pleasantly  enough,  so  I  began  to  make  ex- 
cuses, but  he  pushed  roughly  jjast  me,  closing  the  door  sharply.  And 
behold !  My  gentleman  of  the  doorstep  was  my  ruffian  of  tho  dining 
room." 

Kathie's  breath  was  coming  quickly  now,  and  the  words  hurried 
over  each  other :  her  cheeks  blazed  and  her  eyes  flashed. 
"  Oh,  go  on  ! "  the  girls  entreated. 

"A  pistol  flashed  in  my  face.  'No  excuses,  Miss,'  and  the  ugly 
scowl  on  his  face  and  the  uglier  tone  of  his  voice  sent  the  cold  shivers 
over  me  ~-'I  mean  to  have  that  dough.  Pull  down  the  curtains  !'  and 
he  began  deftly  packing  my  cherished  tea  set  that  grandma  gave  me  in 
a  little  satchel  he  carried.  And  then  the  spoons  went  in,  and  the  cream 
ladle,  and  all  the  time  that  awful  pistol  flashed  around  as  if  just 
waiting  to  go  oflf.  I  was  too  scared  to  scream— no  one  could  have  heard 
me  anyway.  Oh,  it  was  awful ! "  and  Kathie  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
with  a  shuddering  sob. 

They  all  pressed  closer  sympathizingly. 

"When  he  had  got  everything  of  value  on  the  table  he  ordered 
me  to  show  him  the  rest  of  the  house.  'An'  be  quick  too,'  and  his  voice 
made  me  jump.  Then  all  in  a  flash  it  came  to  me  what  I  could  do,  and 
I  laughed  right  out.  He  glared  at  me  and  shook  the  pistol,  so  I  hastened 
to  Miss  Madden's  room.  '  Come  in  here,  quick,  there's  lots  of  nice  things 
here.'  Miss  Madden  has  ever  so  many  pretty  things  and  she  keeps 
them  in  a  little  cupboard  right  beside  the  stove,  and  she  always  keeps 
a  queer  little  silver  pot  on  the  stove,  full  of  boiling  water.  The  steam 
makes  a  queer  little  purr  when  it  escapes  and  she  says  she  likes  to  hear 
it  sing." 

"I  stopped  beside  the  stove  and  showed  him  the  cupboard. 
'There  !    You'll  get  more  than  you  can  carry  there.' " 

"His  eyes  gleamed  like  live  coals,  and  just  for  a  moment  he  forgot 
me,  and  in  that  instant  I  grabbed  up  the  little  silver  pot  and  dashed  the 
water  right  in  his  face.    His  pistol  went  off  with  an  awful  crash,  and" — 

And  Kathie  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  again  with  a  long  shudder- 
ing sob. 

The  girls  were  breathless  and  the  faces  of  the  boys  were  stern 
and  set.  Excitable  Margaret  Burr  dropped  on  her  knees  at  Kathie's 
side  and  clasped  her  arms  around  her  waist. 

"  And  what  ?    Oh,  Kathie,  did  he  sho-o  o-t  you  ?  " 

"And,"  Kathie  raised  her  head  and  smiled  but  they  were  too 
excited  to  notice,  "And — I  woke  up  then.  It  was  only  a  dream,  you 
know." 


FRESHIE^S  LETTER 


Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Feb.  20, 1902. 
Dear  paw,  maw  and  Little  Willie— 

Well  I  spose  I  spose  you  thinks  I  aint  gone  to  write  to  you  any 
moore  but  whene  I  explain  to  you  you  will  see  why  I  havent  not ;  We're 
going  to  have  a  consart  end  I'm  in  it,  a  consart  is  where  each  class 
takes  sum  of  its  members  and  mekes  them  git  rite  up  before  a  lot  of 
people  and  speke.  The  Sof  mores  are  going  to  b  in  it  ganst  us ;  and  I 
gess  we  will  have  an  awful  time.  We  hed  that  class  Meetin  I  was  tellin 
you  uns  about  and  we  selected  our  mans  to  speek.  Sum  of  them  are 
good  fellers  too  talk  i  tell  You.  Now  there  riddle,  he  saiz  Fellers  I  want 
to  be  class  leder,  he  sezs  I  am  janitor  of  Ag  Hall  and  I  have  a  kee.  and 
If  those  Sofmores  git  after  us  we  kin  run  there  and  hid  so  we  lected 
him  and  thin  their  was  Little  tommy  and  counter,  they  got  up  and 
says  they  were  both  good  spekers.  and  thit  they  had  both  taken 
second  places  in  a  consart  at  different  time  whin  there  was  only  too 
spekers.  And  thin  there  was  Fuller  he  says  fellers  if  youll  lect  me  I 
think  I  can  do  somthin  for  u  for  my  brother  wuz  in  consorts  sevral 
times  an  he  knos  jus  how  it  air  dun  and  He  will  put  me  on.  So  we  jus 
fixed  things  up  to  suite  our  selves.  I  dont  knowe  as  if  we  will  beet  thes 
sofmores  as  there  hard  run  up  gainst,  they  beet  the  present  juniors 
last  year  an  you  know  a  junior  is  suppose  to  knowe  more  than  Sof  more. 
En  there  was  Veaey,  skinny  I  mean,  he  jus  got  up  end  seys  ladies  and 
boys  i  want  too  be  class  presdunt  and  then  he  forgot  his  little  speech  or 
culdn't  think  off  wurds  to  say  so  he  sez  I  heven't  words  to  expres  my 
beutiful  idees.    so  we  thot  he  wus  pretty  smart  and  so  we  lected  him. 

0  yes  the  other  night  a  hole  band  us  cought  a  sofmor  alone  and  after 
long  and  hard  fight  we  sucseeded  in  tying  him  all  up  but  sun  a  few  more 
Sofmores  come  And  so  we  hed  to  hide.  So  after  the  Sofs  had  gone 
way  we  crawled  out  our  hidin  place  and  painted  sidewalks  yallar  and 
blew  an  all  boys  went  home  but  thre  of  us  me  inkluded,  who  were  left 
to  see  what  the  Sofs  did  an  go  too  the  place  where  the  rest  of  the  boys 
were  and  tell  them,    pritty  sune  her  cumes  thre  Sofs.    I  was  so  scared 

1  crawled  under  the  college  depo  end  the  uther  two  were  captured.  I 
wuldn't  come  out  and  pritty  near  froze. 

The  Sofs  white  washed  the  freshman  end  evry  places  where  05 
wuz  they  put  04  and  fixed  things  up  to  sute  themselves.  Yu  knewe  our 
fellers  put  05  sted  of  06  cause  we'll  graduate  then  if  we  don't  flunk,  our 


leader  didn't  no  no  better  en  I  was  fraid  to  tell  the  fellers.  Well  paw  i 
must  clothes  ez  i  heare  those  Sofs  cumin  end  I  maye  want  too  run  and 
two  hide.  good  by 

Yur  Sun  freshie 

P.  S. 

i  bin  so  buzy  I  hadent  maled  this,  these  Sofs  hav  bin  keeping 
us  in  hot  water  terin  don  our  colors  end  makin  us  all  sorts  off  truble 
Last  nite  they  cum  Out  two  the  barne  where  we  were  sleepin  and  scared 
us  so  we  crawled  under  the  hay,  end  sum  of  us  fainted  but  they  carried 
em  out  and  poured  water  on  em  I  rote  this  in  such  a  hurry  I  forgot  to 
punctuat  it,  So  u  put  these  in  where  there  needed  !  ?...,„;;;  —  ,  —  ! 

^    ^  ^ 

The  way  the  Sophomores  draw  conclusions — "  We  put  five  and 
two  together  and  got  eight." 

The  following  conversation  was  heard  in  Physiological  Labora- 
tory— First  young  lady  (  reflectively) — "  I  do  think  Charlie  is  the  hand- 
somest boy  in  College — yes,  the  handsomest."  Second  young  lady — "Yes, 
but  don't  you  think  Jimmie  is  cute?" 

Joe  is  a  popular  young  fellow. 

In  football,  he's  never  outdone, 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  courtship  line, 

He's  nothing  but  a  son  of  a  Gunn. 

Young  lady  ( talking  to  Miss  Ammons  within  hearing  of  latter's 
small  nephew) — "Everybody  is  getting  married,  excepting  me." 
Small  nephew  (promptly)--"And  Aunt  Dote." 

Veazey — "Why,  she's  riding  all  over  town  with  a  girl  full  .of 
buggies." 

The  same  young  gentleman  was  heard  to  remark — "  He  only  wears 
one  collar  at  a  time." 

An  ambitious  Junior  was  heard  to  remark:  "I  am  going  to  get 
married  as  soon  as  I  get  through  school,  and  then  my  wife  can  take  in 
scrubbing  to  help  make  the  living." 

"Oh,  Jimmie,  look!  There  goes  the  Dibble  himself." 


''WHEN  THE  HARVEST  DAYS  ARE  OVER 


Emma  £.  Kissock 

"  Hello  father,"  rang  out  the''  merry  voice  of  a  girl,  leaning  over 
the  fence.  "  You're  later  than  usual."  As  she  spoke  a  tall  figure  came 
down  the  lane. 

It  was  dusk,  and  not  until  he  came  within  a  few  yards  did  she 
notice  her  mistake.  Instead  of  her  gray-haired  father,  a  young  man, 
clothed  in  a  gray  uniform,  approached  her. 

Jessie  was  about  to  turn  and  run,  for  she  had  always  lived  in  the 
southern  part  of  Kentucky,  apart  from  the  outside  world,  and  a  stranger 
at  this  hour  was  not  an  every  day  occurrence. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said  touch- 
ing his  cap,  "Is  your  father  home?" 

A  troubled  look  passed  over 
the  girl's  face  as  she  replied,  "No 
sir.  Father  has  not  yet  returned,  but 
I'll  tell  mother  you  are  here." 

He  smiled  and  answered  that 
her  mother  would  do  just  as  well. 

'•  Then  come  with  me." 

As  the  two  walked  towards 
the  house,  a  glimmer  of  light  was 
seen,  now  and  then,  through  the 
thick  willows. 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  Jessie,  "It 
is  later  than  I  had  realized. 
Mother  has  already  lighted  the 
lamps,"  and  half  under  her  breath 
she  added,  "  I  wonder  what  is  keep- 
ing father." 

The  young  soldier  of  three  and 

twenty,   watcheo   her   intently,  but       She  stood  leaning  against  the  fence. 

Baid  nothing. 

A  few  moments  later  they  reached  the  old  stone  house,  in  the 
doorway  of  which  Mrs.  Vincent  stood  smiling.  But  suddenly  her 
expression  changed. 

"  Where  is  father,  m)-  dear  ?"  she  asked,  noticing  the  stranger. 

"I  do  not  know,  mother.  I  waited  long,  but  he  did  not  come. 
.\hl  excuse  me,"  she  added,  turning  towards  the  soldier,  "this  is  my 
mother." 

She  had  not  thought  to  ask  his  name,  but  Mrs.  Vincent  relieved 
her  embarrassment  by  saying,  "  I  am  Mrs.  Vincent,  and  now  Jessie,  who 
is  the  gentleman  ?  " 

He  removed  his  cap,  and  placing  it  under  his  arm,  replied,  '  I  am 
Reginald  Barron  of  Virginia,  and  I  am  very  pleased  to  meet  you." 

Mrs.  Vincent  and  her  daughter  exchanged  glances. 

Was  this  handsome  man  the  hero  whose  name  headed  so  many 
columns  in  the  Kentucky  jjapers  ? 


A  moment's  silence,  then  Jessie  asked  in  her  frank  southern  man- 
ner, "Are  you  Captain  Barron  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  ?  "  Reginald  was 
a  little  surprised,  but  with  a  laugh  replied.  "Yes,  I  am  Captain  Barron 
of  the  Fourth." 

Jessie  then  turned  and  opening  the  door  said,  "  Come  in  and  we 
will  give  you  some  supper." 

"  You  must  be  tired  and  hungry,"  added  Mrs.  Vincent,  then  call- 
ing through  the  door,  "Here  Tom  !  Get  the  gentleman  a  basin  of  fresh 
water." 

In  a  few  moments  Tom  appeared  at  the  door,  with  a  towel  over 
his  arm. 

"  Here  mistus,  is  dat  fresh  watah." 

Reginald  walked  out  onto  the  back-gallery,  and  with  black  Tom 
grinning  at  him,  bathed  his  face. 

Mrs.  Vincent  then  approached,  and  in  her  hospitable  manner 
said,  "  Walk  right  in.    Supper  is  now  ready." 

:i<  H< 

An  hour  later  Mr.  Vincent  came  into  the  parlor,  his  face  flushed 
and  his  brow  clouded.  He  did  not  glance  around  the  room  or  complain 
of  being  hungry,  but  instead,  sat  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Jessie  walked  over  to  him,  and  putting  her  arms  around  his  neck, 
whispered,  "  Father,  what  is  the  trouble  ?  You  did  not  notice  Captain 
Barron  as  you  entered.    I  fear  you  have  hurt  his  feelings." 

Mr.  Vincent  turned  suddenly  then,  rising  and  extending  his  hand, 
said,  "Why  Captain  !  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  It's  been  a  long  time 
since  I've  seen  '  little  Reg.'  " 

Reginald  smiled,  as  he  remembered  how  Mr.  Vincent  had  so  often 
taken  him  on  his  knee  and  told  stories  of  his  little  girl,  Jessie,  then  but 
three  years  of  age. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  came  back  before  I  was  compelled  to  go,  but 
as  my  time  is  limited,  I  shall  have  to  leave  immediately  to  rejoin  my 
regiment." 

He  thanked  Mrs.  Vincent  and  Jessie  for  their  kindcess  and  bid- 
ding them  good-night,  went  down  the  steps  followed  by  the  old  man. 

"I  am  going  to  accompany  you  to  the  end  of  the  lane.  Captain, 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  I  shall  be  pleased,  sir." 

"  Well,"  began  the  old  southerner,  "  what  I  have  to  say  is,  that 
this  evening  I  was  delayed  by  General  Gordon,  who  is  fearful  lest  the 
stern  northerners  defeat  us.  You  see  this  is  a  very  critical  time,"  he 
paused  and  then  went  on,  "  Have  you  a  good  set  of  men,  Reg.  ?  " 

"  Fine,"  answered  Barron,  "  I  never  saw  better." 

"Enough  then.  I  trust  you  Captain.  Your  father  was  a  brave 
man,  ready  at  any  moment  to  face  the  canon." 

Reginald  was  silent  a  moment.  Then  lighting  a  match,  he  took 
from  his  pocket  a  small  gold  watch  and  held  it  open  for  Mr.  Vincent  to 
see  the  picture  which  it  contained. 

"  Who  is  this  ? " 

Reginald  smiled,  "  It  is  a  picture  of  innocence."  Then  he  went  on, 
"  Don't  you  remember  when  I  was  an  eight  year  old  boy,  a  little  past 
eight  I  believe,  that  you  gave  me  this  photograph  because  I  so  admired 


it,  and  told  me  that  some  day,  may  be,  I  might  have  her  for  my  own 
little  sweetheart."  He  paused.  "  Since  then  Mr.  Vincent  I  have  loved 
Jessie,  and  my  recent  visit  with  her,  has  but  strengthened  my  love. 
With  your  permission,  sir,  I  will  try  to  win  her." 

"  Then  my  dear  boy  if  she  loves  you,  you  may  return  in  a  week  or 
two  and  tell  her  what  you  have  just  told  me.  In  the  meantime  I  will  do 
what  I  can  to  further  your  cause." 

"Thank  you,  sir.    I  will  return,"  said  Reginald,  extending  his 

hand. 

:1c      ^     ^  ;{j 

Mr.  Vincent  turned  his  weary  steps  homeward. 
Jessie  met  him  half  way  down  the  lane  and  putting  her  arm 
through  his,  said,  "Father  do  you  like  the  Captain?" 
"Very  much,"  was  his  reply. 

"  Then  why  did  you  never  mention  him,  father  ?  He  is  so  hand- 
some and  brave.    I  wish  he  might  have  stayed  longer." 

"Yes,  he  is  handsome,"  was  the  slow  answer,  "But  do  you  not 
also  admire  his  manner  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  do.    He  is  a  perfect  gentleman." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house  where  Mrs.  Vincent  and 
black  Mammy  stood  waiting  for  them. 

Jessie  looked  even  more  beautiful  than  usual.  Her  soft  brown 
hair  falling  over  her  forehead  and  her  slightly  flushed  cheeks  made  her 
the  picture  of  girlish  beauty. 

"I  am  tired,  mother,  and  I  am  going  to  my  room."  "Mammy," 
she  added,  "You  need  not  come  with  me.    I  wish  to  be  alone." 

*    *  * 

Two  weeks  passed,  but  Reginald  did  not  return. 
"  I  wonder  if  what  father  told  me  is  true  ?"  Jessie  asked  herself 
again  and  again. 

But  one  June  evening  as  the  great  red  sun  sank  behind  the 
mountains,  and  the  stars  came  out,  Jessie  wandered  down  by  the  brook, 
hoping  each  moment  she  might  hear  her  lover's  footsteps. 

He  came  slowly  down  the  path  and  as  he  saw  her  in  her  soft  pink 
gown,  he  thought  she  looked  even  more  beautiful  than  on  that  evening 
almost  three  weeks  before. 

But  now  that  Reginald  had  come,  Jessie  was  timid. 

He  came  up  to  her,  extended  his  hand,  and  was  about  to  speak, 
when  a  horseman  rode  rapidly  up  to  him. 

"  I  have  had  orders,"  he  began,  "  to  come  after  you.  The  time  for 
starting  has  been  changed.  In  a  hour  you  are  needed,"  and  with  these 
words  he  rode  away. 

"  Come,  Miss  Jessie,"  said  Reginald  slowly,  "  I  see  we  must  part 
all  too  soon."  He  paused.  "  Good  bye.  God  bless  you.  Try  to  think 
kindly  of  me  sometimes,  little  one,  for  I  leave  my  heart  behind  in  your 
keeping.    May  I  hope  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  whispered. 

"  I  love  you  !  I  love  you  !  "  he  cried  passionately,  bending  his 
head  until  his  lips  almost  touched  her  soft,  shining  hair. 

"Reginald,  you  will  —  you  must  return,"  she  almost  pleaded. 
"  Surely  my  prayers  will  be  answered,  and  you  will  be  spared  to  me." 


He  kissed  her  soft  brow  and  departed. 

For  some  time  she  stood  leaning  against  the  old  stone  fence, 
watching  the  few  pale  stars  gleaming  in  the  heavens,  then  with  a  sigh, 
she  turned  and  walked  slowly  down  the  lane  towards  the  house. 

*    *   *  * 

The  days  passed  wearily ;  the  war  raged  fiercely,  while  at  the 
Vincent  home,  Jessie's  sad  eyes  and  anxious  heart  awaited  each  day's 
tidings  from  her  loved  one. 

At  intervals,  blurred  and  hurried  scrawls,  filled  with  loving 
words  of  hope  and  devotion,  would  reach  her. 

:J: 

One  day  the  tired  soldier  returned,  only  to  find  Jessie  sick  with 
the  fever. 

He  entered  her  room  where  she  was  lying,  but  no  sign  of  recog- 
nition shown  on  her  flushed  face. 

For  three  days  he  stayed  by  her  bedside,  and  at  midnight  of  the 
third,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  around.  He  saw  at  once  that 
she  knew  him. 

"Reginald,"  she  whispered,  "  I  feel  better  tonight." 

"  Thank  God,"  he  murmured,  "  Won't  we  rejoice  when  the  harvest 
days  are  over,  for  then  we  are  to  marry." 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  a  quiet,  peaceful  sleep  came  over  her. 

j}i       ^  jfc 

Two  more  weeks  passed  and  Jessie  was  able  to  walk  out  into 
the  yard. 

One  evening  while  she  was  walking  with  Reginald  by  her  side,  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  sang  these  words  : 

"  When  the  Harvest  Days  are  over 
Jessie  Dear, 
And  the  sun-kissed  flowers  bloom 

'Neath  sky  so  clear— 
You  will  keep  the  words  you  said, 
That's  the  time  we  two  shall  wed. 
When  the  Harvest  Days  are  over, 
Jessie  Dear." 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  her  cheeks  aglow,  and  look- 
ing into  his  dark  eyes,  promised  once  more  that  when  the  harvest  days 
were  over,  she  would  be  his  bride. 

But  she  had  over-estimated  her  strength  and  had  to  be  helped  to 
her  room  earlier  than  usual. 

"I  am  only  tired,  Reginald,"  she  said,  kissing  him  good-night. 
"  I  will  be  better  in  the  morning." 

But  morning  came  and  with  it  the  return  of  the  fever,  stronger 
and  harder  to  bear  than  before. 

For  a  week  she  tossed  to  and  fro  on  her  pillow.  On  the  eighth 
day,  just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  came  in  at  her  window,  she 
kissed  her  grief  stricken  parents,  then  taking  Reginald's  hand  in  both 
her  thin  white  ones,  she  said  softly,  "Farewell  Reginald,  until  we  meet 
in  heaven.  There  we  can  renew  our  vows  of  love.  Kiss  me.  sweetheart." 


He  bent  over  and  kissed  her  for  the  last  time. 

Many  years  pass  and  Reginald,  an  old  gray-haired  man,  sits  by 
his  bright  fireside.  He  is  alone,  but  his  thoughts  take  him  down  a 
country  lane  towards  Jessie's  home. 

He  wanders  again  by  the  old  brick  school-house.  He  hears  the 
church  bells'  tolling.  He  sees  once  more  the  little  grave  in  the  church 
yard,  where  he  so  lately  knelt,  knowing  that  she  was  still  waiting 
for  him. 

His  head  bends  low.  The  fire  in  the  grate  flickers  and  goes  out. 
He  goes  to  join  his  sweetheart,  for  the  harvest  days  are  over. 


^    ^  ^ 


CHAPEL  OCCURANCES 

Poor  Mr.  Chapelwall  is  no  longer  in  his  prime,  and  no  wonder ! 
If  all  he  has  endured  were  collected  and  boxed  up,  and  a  match  put  to 
the  contents,  it  would  blow  out  all  the  rivets  in  a  first  class  battleship 
and  •■  moar  too." 

January  6th.  Tremendous  applause  given  Griffith  and  Boyd,  the 
new  Benedicts.  Doctor  discourses  ■'  Marriage."  Tells  us  to  wait  for 
Allen,  Orth,  Sutherland  and  Traber  (who  in  such  beautiful  rhetoric 

greets  his  prizej.    Hess  gave  up.    Also  reminds  us  of  Crane's 

Irish  trick. 

January  7th.  Prof.  House  announces  lecture  on  "Courtship  in 
Modern  Fiction,"  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Aylesworth.  But  Dr.  thinks  he  is 
better  able  to  describe  it  as  it  occurs  in  actual  life.  He  thinks  the 
College  affords  excellent  opportunities. 

January  9th.    Mr.  Ormsby  sings  a  solo  that  is  a  solo. 

January  10th.  Librarian  Daniels  speaks  of  the  great  library  we 
will  have,  or  rather  the  library  our  great  grand-children  will  have. 


E.M.MA    KiSSOCK    HAS   LOST   HER  OEGMETBY. 


The  funeral  announcement  of  this  fact  leaves  us  grief-stricken. 
January  loth.    Band  plays. 

Miss  Amrnons  has  found  Emma  Kissock's  geometry. 


January  14th.  No  unexcused  absences.  "No  one  will  be 
excused  even  to  show  his  mother-in-law  ;ibout  town." 

Seniors  are  roasted.    Card  parties  during  week  denounced. 

Some  of  the  lower  class  men  think  the  Seniors  set  rather  a  Con- 
fectionery (Fudge)  good  example.  Are  they  growing  childish  in  their 
old  age? 

January  16th.  Prof.  Lawrence  is  at  the  helm.  We  sit  down, 
listen  to  notices  and  then — "  That  will  be  all  this  morning." 

January  21st.  Prof.  Traber  leaves  notice  that  "Page  8  are 
ready." 

January  27th.    Orchestra  will  meet  at  4  o'clock  "  Sharp." 

January  28th.  Librarian  Daniels,  "  Now  my  remarks  will  be 
quite  funny,  I  know" — Mr.  Daniels  smiles  broadly,  we  look  wise — "  but 
in  regard  to  those  stacks  of  stacks,  in  the  stack  room — shelves —etc." 

January  30th.  Juniors  are  the  first  class  to  pay  their  entire 
subscription  to  Athletic  Association.  Juniors  also  indulge  in  a  small 
lunch.  Some  of  the  viands  are  hurled  at  a  few  members  of  the  faculty. 
Catcher  House  does  the  receiving  act,  and  biscuits  arrive  safely  in  his 
mitt,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  cuffs. 

February  3d.    Dr.  delivers  Sermon  No.  I. 

February  4th.  Orchestra  plays  a  strictly  Agricultural  piece. 
Sermon  No.  II.  is  heard. 

February  6th.  The  girls  are  told  how  to  say  "  Yes,"  by  Miss 
Corbett. 

February  10th.  Mrs.  Owens  sings  a  negro  song  with  accompani- 
ments. 

February  11th.  "  Drill  ye  terriers,  drill." 

February  20th.  Librarian  Daniels  gives  a  short  discourse  on 
the  library. 

February  21st.  Commercials  have  indulged  in  a  little  warfare 

and  look  the  worse  for  it. 

February  24th.  The  eventful  week  is  here,  but  where  are  the 
events  ? 

February  28th.  The  events  are  here.  Lo  and  behold  I  From  the 
sphere  of  Sophomore  pedantry,  effervescent  and  numerous  hot  air 
balloons  are  released  by  the  pedants.  The  balloons  then  ascend  serenely 
upward  in  all  their  rotundity  and  reach  the  chapel  ceiling.  This  same 
ceiling  shows  remarkable  tenacity  for  Sophomore  gas.  Loud  huzzas 
are  given  during  the  wonderful  panorama. 

March  3d.  Miss  Amnions  and  Dr.  Aylesworth  are  the  actors  in 
a  scene  farcical.  The  play  is  repartee.  At  last  the  older  (  ? )  actor  is 
vanquished. 


NEW  BOOKS  JUST  OUT 


"  The  Art  of  Whistling."  A  course  of  thoroughly  up-to-date 
lessons  in  this  art.    Price  §5.00.    Author,  L.  Chatfield. 

"  How  to  Keep  House  on  One  Dollar  a  Week,"  by  George  Schat- 
tinger.  Any  one  contemplating  keeping  house  on  a  small  income  should 
have  this  book.    Price  10c. 

"How  to  Plunk."  Only  book  on  this  subject  known  to  exist. 
Author,  X.  Y.  Z. 

"Why  Men  Should  Learn  to  Cook."  The  author,  E.  K.  Baer, 
gives  his  arguments  in  a  very  pleasing  and  attractive  manner. 


Hey  Dibble,  Dibble, 

Bob  Sharp  plays  the  fiddle. 
"Toughy"  plays  the  horn. 

The  orchestra's  surely  the  very  thing. 
For  the  dancers  enjoy  it  'til  morn. 

Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Pussy's  gone  to  be  carved. 

Who's  to  carve,  and  where? 
Soph  with  long  hair. 
Who'll  then  be  in  clover? 
Why,  of  course.  Professor  Glover. 


THE  DANCE  HALL 


To  Senior  I.  V. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 

As  down  College  Avenue  there  passed 

A  youth,  who  hurrying  down  the  street, 
Said  to  a  friend,  he  chanced  to  meet, 
"  The  dance  hall." 

His  brow  was  glad,  his  step  was  light. 

His  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  so  bright, 

He  reached  a  house  and  rang  the  bell, 
On  "  her  "  ears  these  three  words  fell, 
"  The  dance  hall." 

"  Be  sure  to  be  at  home  by  ten, 

Or  you  shall  not  go  there  again." 

These  words  her  parents  agpin  repeat. 

But  a  voice  replied,  far  down  the  street, 
"  The  dance  hall." 

At  break  of  day  as  homeward  bound. 

This  youth  and  maid  of  Collins  town, 

Neared  her  home,  this  youth  so  brave. 

In  whispers,  these  words  to  the  maiden  gave, 
"The  dance  hall." 

There  in  the  twilight,  cold  and  gray, 
Almost  lifeless,  but  serene  he  lay. 

For  her  father,  their  happiness  came  to  mar, 
Still  her  voice  fell,  like  a  falling  star, 
"The  dance  hall." 


"  We  are  having  a  fore-taste  of  winter,"  was  the  sage  remark  of  a 
Sub-Freshman  on  the  23rd  of  January. 

"  Mr.  Baer's  initials  are  appropriate." 
"Why?" 

"  E.  K.  B.— Easily  Kept  Bum." 

Cale  believes  in  being  on  the  good  side  of  his  girl's  parents.  He 
even  has  his  seats  for  the  lectures  reserved  next  to  theirs.  As  he  and 
his  girl  take  their  places,  it  is  beautiful  to  see  the  fond,  paternal  smile 
bestowed  on  Cale  by  the  Postmaster. 

A  member  of  the  class  of  '01  said—"  She's  the  only  girl  in  the 
family.    All  her  brothers  are  boys." 


ON  THE  CAMPUS 


This  College  life  is  not  so  tame, 
When  the  "  Subs,"  and  "  Preps,"  and  the  "  Fresh" 
Go  after  the  scalps  of  some  other  name, 
And  the  paint  brush  falls 
With  a  s(l)ickening  thud,  on  the  walks 
That  lead  to  the  "  Temple  of  Fame." 

The  hours  of  night  bring  rest  no  more, 
While  the  College  spirit(s)  flow. 
For  the  "  Sophs  "  must  teach  the  mystic  lore 
To  the  lads  of  the  class  below, 
As  they  were  taught  by  the  "Juniors," 
Not  more  than  a  year  ago. 

With  demon  glee  they  make  the  rush; 
And  woe  to  the  weaker  man. 
When  the  College  yell  disturbs  the  hush, 
And  determined  clan  meets  clan. 
They  battle  and  surge  from  dark  till  dawn, 
Till  the  victors  lead  the  van. 

The  Doctor  sits  in  his  office,  chill. 
With  a  Klondike  wave  in  his  spine, 
And  wonders  if  the  glad,  free  hand 
He  gave  to  the  frisky  College  lads 
Has  reached  beyond  the  campus  line 
And  allowed  too  good  a  time. 

His  room  resounds  with  a  nervous  laugh. 
As  the  sounds  roll  back  from  the  fray, 
And  he  wonders  how  the  boys  will  stand. 
On  the  coming  examination  day, 
When  "ponies "  and  "cuffs"  will  be  in  demand. 
And  the  "  flunks  "  generally  to  pay 

Oh,  this  College  life  is  not  so  "  worse  " 
Nor  changed  from  the  olden  time; 
For  the  boys  of  the  "  then  "  did'nt  miss  much  fun; 
And  the  College  yell  was  just  as  sublime, 
For  we're  kindred  human,  after  all. 
When  youth  is  in  its  prime. 

So  do  not  worry,  now,  Doctor,  dear, 
Xor  forget  the  years  gone  by; 
Our  College  has  men  to  grace  sword  and  pen, 
Perhaps  heroes  like  Dewey  and  Schley, 
And  the  bravest  and  best  enjoy  FUN,  like  the  rest. 
And  when  duty  calls,  we'll  all  answer  "aye!!" 


CONVERSATIONS  AT  THE  JUNIOR  TABLE 

AT  THE  SAN  JUAN  CLUB 


I'll  bet  you  my  pie  for  a  week  that  . 

Pass  the.  cow. 

Fall  on  that  bell,  there. 

Gee  whiz  !  cakes  this  morning.    Pass  the  slim  larup. 

It's  already  up.    Don't  you  know  the  head  of  the  table  yet  ? 

Yes,  and  this  is  the  head. 

'Tis  not — but  pass  the  doughgods  — hit  me  with  one.    That's  it. 

Ditto  on  that  hunckydoree. 

Send  Molly  out. 

Why,  hello  T-T-T-T-Tom. 

What's  the  price  of  two  cent  stamps  to-day.  Jack? 
Shut  up,  T-T-T-T-Tom. 

It  Symes  to  me  you  ought  to  know — pass  the  sugar;  pass  the  calf; 

pass  the  . 

Hurry  up  you  fellows;  Stearley  is  starving  to  death. 
May  B.  he  is  Bob. 
You're  a  gentleman.  Dad. 
Why  of  course  I  am. 
He  is  no  gentleman. 

Give  me  your  finger,  Matty.    Ain't  I  a  gentleman,  Matty  ? 
Yes,  yes!! 

Who  put  salt  in  my  pie? 
Red,  thirty-two,  please. 
Pass  the  footballs. 

Cale,  Auditing  committee  meets  to-day,  doesn't  it? 
Well,  come  on  wife.    Going  down  to  the  shack? 


Gold  and  purple!  Royal  colors! 

Emblems  of  superior  thought. 
Rarest  treasures,  beauteous  visions. 

Colors,  by  heaven's  order  wrought. 

Enobling  lessons,  high  ambitions, 
Have  these  colors,  to  us  taught. 

And  pressing  onward,  high,  still  higher. 
Our  endeavors  shall  not  be  naught. 


THE  JUNIOR  LUNCH 


The  Seniors  had,  in  Chapel, 

Been  eating  fudge  and  cake. 
But  one  morning  things  were  "Altered" 

So  we'll  "Fill  up"  on  what's  baked. 

For  our  girls  were  on  the  "Dot" 

Soon  as  they  had  changed  their  habit, 

O,  it  "Tuckerman"'  to  eat  it. 

For  the  bread  was  hard  as  "Babbitt." 

A  "Gross"  or  more  of  biscuits  — 

Yes,  a  "  Peck,"  I  do  believe. 
With  jelly  made  from  "Berries" — 

Without  "Murphies,"  if  you  please. 

We  didn't  need  our  "Carver," 

We  didn't  "Stirle"  grub, 
For  "Dave  is"  very  good  at  that 

And  "Lew  i^"  good  to  scrub. 

O,  no  it  was  not  chicken, 
For  the  "Hensel  ler"  was  not  there. 

We  did  not  have  a  scalpel. 

So  a  "Lamb"  we  could  not  bear. 

And  after  it  was  over 

We  were  neither  sick  "Nor-vell," 
Though  a  "Jack"  would  not  be  "Fuller" 

If  he'd  eaten  up  a  bell. 

For  we  could  hardly  waddle; 

We  were  ready  for  the  morgue; 
We  wished  our  "Graves"  in  some  high  "Cliff,"" 

And  there  sleep  like  a  "  Lorg." 

Readers,  do  not  think  we're  suckers 

Just  because  we  have  a  "Gill," 
For  though  we  do  make  assessments. 

Just  the  same,  we  pay  our  "Bills." 

Don't  look  at  Harper's  Magazine, 

Nor  read  of  "Estes"'  park. 
But  from  this  pick  thirty  Juniors, 

And  be  happy  as  a  lark. 

I  knew  some  girls  would  kill  me. 
Yes,  they'd  say,  "Oh,  what  a  shame," 

But  I'm  looking  to  a  happy  life, 
So  I  didn't  sign  my  name. 

(Tliis  is  not  poetry.   It  is  not  meant  to  be  poetry.    You  must 
not  take  it  for  poetry.) 


SOME  DOGGEREL 


There  was  an  old  woman  who  oncfe  kissed  her  cow, 
It  was  certainly  funny — or  would  be  so  now; 
She  had  oceans  of  kisses,  all  going  to  waste. 
And  kissing  her  cow  was  just  to  her  taste. 

The  same  may  be  true  of  kissing  a  dog. 

Or  just  the  same  also  of  kissing  a  hog; 

She  wants  something  to  fondle — something  to  hug. 

And  why  not  a  poodle — her  dear  little  pug  ? 

G.  H. 


Blydenburgh  (the  expounder  of  the  eleventh  commandment) — 
"Thou  shalt  not  rubbah." 

Occasionally  some  of  the  boys  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  that 
some  other  girl  is  theirs,  especially  when  it  comes  to  preventing  young 
ladies  from  falling  down  stairs.  Ask  C.  B.  and  M.  H.  when  N.  B.  is  out 
of  hearing  distance. 

■        ^  -         ■  - 

"I  want  you,"  said  Miss  Garbutt  to  the  teacher  of  geometry.  "I 
am  yours,"  he  quickly  replied.  It  seems  that  some  people  go  contrary 
to  generally  acknowledged  laws  whether  it  is  leap  year  or  not. 

The  seating  capacity  for  some  of  the  classes  in  mechanical  draw- 
ing is  to  a  certain  extent  limited,  as  a  portion  of  the  class  is  sometimes 
forced  to  take  a  seat  on  the  floor. 

Small  boy  trying  to  describe  Mr.  Orth  and  not  succeeding  very 
well — "Oh,  you  know  who  I  mean— that  little  man,  the  man  who  owns 
all  the  flowers  and  the  flag  pole." 

Cushing  (in  geology) — "It  is  formed  by  the  degeneration  of  the 
rocks." 

Mr.  Toomey  (in  assured,  condescending  tone  of  voice) — "  Why,  how 
do  you  do,  Mr.  Kelly?" 

Mr.  Kelly  (equally  condescending) — "I  do  as  I  please,  pretty 
much." 

First  Junior — "This  algebra  is  heaven." 
Second  Junior -"It's  not  my  idea  of  heaven." 
First  Junior — "Well,  its  everlasting." 


THE  COZY  CORNER 

A  Reverie 

It  isn't  half  bad  to  stretch  out  in  such  a  nest  as  this.  There's 
plenty  to  do  for  tomorrow,  but  I  prefer  to  he  here  for  a  bit  of  laziness. 
A  fellow  can  work  better  after  resting,  and  I  can  work  at  any  time, 
whereas  resting  time  is  not  a  sure  thing. 

I  hope  no  one  will  drop  in  here  for  an  hour  or  so — this  is  too  good 
to  last— I  guess  that  I  can  reach  that  pipe.  Not  a  match  in  my  clothes  ! 
Maybe  Johnny  will  come  in  a  minute  :  he'll  reach  a  match  for  me.  Well, 
if  I  must  get  up  for  it,  I  may  as  well  get  up  now. 

There,  that's  something  like!  They  say  smoking  is  good  for  the 
teeth  or  for  the  digestion  or  something  like  that,  and  I  guess  that  is 
about  right ;  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  my  teeth  or  with  my  stomach 
in  this  life.  It's  a  great  thing  to  have  a  good  stomach —  a  regular  ostrich 
lining.    There's  where  I  shine ! 

All  the  football  fellows  have  good  stomachs,  and  I  suppose  we 
need  them.  Football  is  a  great  game,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  stay 
another  year— just  one  more  season.  I'd  have  a  few  more  posters  in  this 
luxurious  boudoir— I  wonder  where  I'd  put  any  more!  I  suppose  that 
I  could  take  down  those  '99  posters  of  old  C.  A.C.  and  stuff  a  trunk 
with  them.  Gee,  there's  enough  to  fill  a  barn!  I  might  take  those  ten 
pictures  of  the  charming  Lottie  from  the  wall.  I  don't  need  them  and 
I  rather  think  that  she  has  gone  out  of  the  photo  biz.  She  was  a  good 
girl  but  there  are  others,  I  guess.  She  did  give  me  an  awful  chill  for 
as  big  a  chump  as  I  ever  knew.  Well  they  know  each  other  better 
now.    I'm  rather  glad  that  I'm  not  it  any  longer. 

I  wish  that  I  had  a  good  friend  who  could  make  the  real  warm 
article  in  sofa  pillows.  I  think  that  about  two  more  right  here  under 
my  back  would  be  about  right.    I'll  have  to  look  into  that  pillow  matter 

this  week.    Wasn't  it  Miss  ,  yes,  why  of  course,  that's  what  I'll 

do.  Oh,  how  the  girls  trifle  with  the  affections  of  an  honest  young 
fellow  like  me. 

I  guess  I'll  have  to  swipe  another  bat  for  this  corner,  and  a  little 

more  ribbon — ribbon  with  associations— would  be  .     Oh,  well ! 

Theie's  plenty  of  time  to  arrange  that  affair. 
I've  got  too  much  hard  work  to  do  for  a  hard  working  man.    I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  handspring  Prof.  X  will  turn  us  at  tomorrow's  exam  ! 
Oh,  Lord !    It  is  awful  the  way  they  work  us  in  College.    I  shall  be  glad  when  it  is  ail  over. 
My  !    But  this  is  solid  comfort!  • 
Come  in ! 

O,  gwan,  stay  out  then  ! 

Hello,  Johnny  !  Supper  time  is  it?  Sure  thing,  so  it  is.  I  was  just  half  asleep.  All  tired  out.  Hold  on  a  minute,  I'll  go  along  with  you.  I'm 
hungry  as  a  bear. 

Great  weather  isn't  it? 


A  COZY  CORNER 


TALKS  ON  COLLEGE  LIFE 

The  aspect  of  life  at  College  varies  with  the  individual.  The 
view  of  a  Senior  is  not  possible  of  comparison  with  that  of  a — Junior  for 
instance.  A  Senior  eats,  sleeps  and  soliloquises.  He  always  likes  to 
have  his  lessons,  and  lives  without  grumbling.  His  life  is  a  quiet  one, 
and  the  dignity  which  he  feels  (probably  no  one  else  does)  keeps  him 
from  ever  moving  faster  than  a  walk,  or  talking  louder  than  a  magni- 
fied whisper.  They  are  very  reserved  and  stand  around  in  groups 
cautiously  discussing  their  petty  troubles— and  they  have  a  few.  Have 
you  never  heard  of  the  Senior  troubles?  Well  you  have  surely  noticed 
that  there  is  something  in  the  wind  which  is  just  a  little  disturbing  to 
these  august  personages.  The  Seniors  and  the  Subs—Doc's  favored 
classes — are  remarkably  alike  in  many  respects.  They  are  wonderful 
football  players,  and  have  won  two  cups.  Have  you  heard  of  the 
"  Subbie's  "  spook  cup?  No?  Well  that  is  a  favor  cup  that  they  received 
for  beating  three  teams — it  is  a  beauty.  You  ask  me  about  the  Sopho- 
mores. The  Sophomore  class  is  brought  into  prominence  by  the  great 
number  of  giggling  girls  which  it  contains.  Of  course  they  are  not  all 
gigglers,  as  Matty  can  testify,  but  most  of  the  crowd  stg,rtle  the  recesses 
with  their  noises.  But  they  are  nice  girls  nevertheless,  and  after  one 
learns  their  language,  it  is  very  amusing  and  interesting.  Yes,  those 
Freshmen  are  a  quiet  lot — that  is  they  are  now,  but  as  the  spring  term 
draws  to  a.  close,  and  they  approach  the  land  of  Sophomoredum,  their 
noise  increases  with  their  swelling  cerebrums.  Does  Doc  love  the 
Juniors?  Well  I  should  say  so.  One  day  the  Juniors  had  biscuits  and 
pickles  in  Chapel — a  take-off  on  the  Seniors,  who  had  been  having 
fudges  in  Chapel  for  some  time — nothing  has  been  eaten  in  Chapel 
since. 

Did  you  mention  the  "Collegian?"  Well  I  have  heard  of  some  such 
paper;  let's  see,  Collins  had  something  to  do  with  that.  Oh,  I  remem- 
ber now.  At  the  first  of  the  year,  that  was  what  we  had  served  up  hot, 
cold,  a  la  mode,  and  raw,  every  day  in  Chapel  and  on  the  campus.  "  We 
must  have  three  hundred  subscribers  immediately.  We  are  not  in  this 
for  our  health.  We  are  going  to  make  the  "Collegian"  the  best  paper 
published  in  the  west.  Every  student  should  subscribe."  These  come 
back  like  quotations  from  Shakespeare.  Have  we  an  Athletic  Associa- 
tion? Yes  sir.  You  would  think  so  if  you  were  here  at  the  first  of  the 
year  when  we  are  made  to  believe  that  the  Athletic  Association  is  a 
regular  insurance  company,  paying  dividends  and  interest;  and  we  are 


induced  to  fall  all  over  ourselves  in  our  hurry  to  pay  it  something  for 
nothing.  We  are  going  to  have  a  gymnasium  though,  when  the  new 
Civil  building  is  built — Subbies  you  are  lucky.  The  literary  societies 
are  full  of  life  in  the  fall,  but  alas,  in  the  winter  and  spring  terms,  the 
presidents,  secretaries,  and  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  respective  societies 
meet,  and,  after  reading  the  program,  adjourn.  The  orchestra  does 
pretty  good  work.  Orchestra  practice  at  four  o'clock — Sharp  happens 
around  at  fifteen  minutes  to  five,  "  Why  don't  you  get  tuned  up?  Sit 
around  here  and  fool  away  your  time.  What  good  is  orchestra  practice 
if  you  don't  get  to  work?  Now  I  want  better  discipline."  Got  to  go? 
Well  drop  in  again.    Good  bye. 

>^    f>p  ^ 

THE  WAYS  OF  THE  ''STRENUOUS"  BEDBUG 

They  move  in  a  mysterious  way. 

Their  antics  to  perform. 
They  roam  at  night  upon  your  bed, 

And  pounce  upon  your  form. 

And  when  you  raise  the  counterpane. 

To  get  a  peep  within. 
They  know  there's  danger  in  delay. 

And  scamper  with  a  grin. 

The  greatest  query  then  of  all. 

Arising  in  the  world's  creation. 
Is  why  the  sneaking  pests  were  made 

To  keep  us  from  stagnation. 

What  seems  so  strange — the  world  was  drowned. 

To  purge  it  from  its  sin; — 

An  Ark  was  built  to  save  the  "  good,'' 

And  lo!  the  Bugs  went  marching  in. 

  G.  H. 

Miss  Sheldon,  reading,  pauses  before  the  word  "earnest"  and 
says  "  I  don't  quite  understand  what  that  means." 

Richardson — "  They  done  it  last  year." 

Miss  Love—"  I  don't  care  whether  I  pass  chemistry  or  not.  Fred 
Alford  is  just  dying  to  have  me  there  another  year." 


PRIVATE  OR  LIEUTENANT 


Explanatory  Note — The  ground  work  of  this  tale  was  taken  directly  from 
the  lips  of  Eobert  himself,  although  at  the  time  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
fact.  One  of  the  fellows  in  strolling  around  one  afternoon,  well  say  an  half  hour 
before  glee  club  practice,  sauntered  into  the  chapel  and  whom  did  he  see  but  the 
honorable  gentleman  snoozing  away  in  one  of  the  back  seats.  He  was  about  to  tor- 
ment him  by  touching  him  under  the  jaw  when  lo  !  the  old  boy  opened  his  mouth  and 
commenced  to  utter  a  jingo,  which  when  correctly  assembled  would  read  like  this: 

Don't  know.  Anyway  it  was  dead  easy.  But  she  broke  the 
news  awful  hard,  for  when  I  said  ''Alice  don't  you  know  I  love  you?"  her 
smile  broke  into  a  look  of  distress.  I  put  aside  my  little  affair  and  tried 
to  comfort  her.  "Alice,"  I  began,  '  what's  the  matter?"  She  looked  up. 
A  large  tear  was  balanced  in  each  eye  and  when  I  laid  my  hand  softly 
upon  both  of  hers  she  answered  with  c|uivering  lips,  in  words  I  could 
hardly  hear,  "You  see,  Ned  Tanner  told  me  last  night  what  you  told  me 
just  now." 

"D  Tanner!"  I  said  to  myself.    But  to  Alice  I  said,  "Well, 

Ned's  a  fine  fellow,  you  know." 

"Of  course,"  said  Alice  giving  in  too  readily,  I  thought. 
"And  he's  good  looking  and  a  Lieutenant,  too," 
"Yes." 

My,  it  strained  my  generosity  to  say  all  this,  but  I  thought  Alice 
would  reward  me.    She  didn't  and  so  I  stopped. 
"What's  the  trouble  then?"  I  asked. 
"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  she  wailed. 

I  began  to  see.  It's  hard  to  decide  between  two  lovers.  I've  been 
there  before. 

"You  don't  know  which  of  us  to  take?"  I  said,  with  a  deal  of 
sympathy.  Alice  didn't  notice  the  sympathy  and  looked  uncomfortable 
at  this  bald  statement  of  the  difficulty.    Still  she  didn't  deny  it. 

"You  do  like  me,  do  you?"  I  ventured  with  fear.  She  nodded. 
I  felt  better. 

"And  you  like  Ned  Tanner,"  I  continued.  A  second  nod.  I 
believe  I  swore  at  Tanner  again. 

"Can't  you  decide  between  us?    Is  that  it?" 
"That's  it,"  she  said  weakly. 
"You  have  tried  every  way?" 

"Yes,  and  I  can't," — here  she  blushed,  but  it  was  a  blush  I  didn't 
like  because  it  was  for  Tanner  as  much  as  it  was  for  me— "and  I  can't 
tell  which  of  you  I  like  the  better." 

I  knew  it  wasn't  easy  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  undecided.  Any 
decision  is  better  than  no  decision.  So  out  of  the  sympathy  which  I 
had  for  Alice  I  made  up  my  mind  to  help  her  to  arrive  at  some  decision, 
even  though  I  lost  by  it.  I  wasn't  going  to  lose  if  I  could  help  it.  I 
looked  up  at  Alice;  her  eyes  were  fixed  expectantly  on  me,  as  if  awaiting 
some  plan  of  mine  to  help  her.  "Well,"  I  said,  just  seizing  an  idea  that 
came  to  me,  "since  you  have  tried  all  other  ways,  suppose  you  toss  up 
for  us?" 


"What!"  exclaimed  Alice,  half  starting  from  her  chair. 

"Toss  up  for  us,"  I  repeated  calmly.  Well  sir,  she  sank  back  in 
her  chair  and  looked  at  me  in  amazement.  What's  the  use,  anyhow,  of 
a  girl  needing  to  think  that  it's  unusual.    Besides  there  are  worse  ways. 

Alice  finally  gasped  out,  "Toss  up  for  you!" 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  "can  you  suggest  anything  better?" 

A  reluctant  "No,'"  came  from  Alice. 

"You'd  better  toss  up  then,"  I  said  decisively,  drawing  a  quarter 
from  my  pocicet  and  offering  it  to  her.  She  took  it  and  gazed  at  it  for 
a  long  time.  It  was  that  souvenir  quarter  I've  carried  in  my  pocket  for 
an  age.  Sandy's  seen  it.  I  became  rather  impatient.  She  had  the  look 
of  one  who  was  thinking.  Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  me  and  the  stnile 
I  liked  so  well  came  into  her  eyes.  (I  don't  believe  Tanner  ever  had 
much  of  a  claim  to  this  particular  smile.) 

"No,  you  do  it,"  she  said,  giving  me  the  coin,  "I  don't  know  how." 

We  both  stood  up.  "Heads,  it  is  Tanner:  tails,  it  is  I?"  was  the 
suggestion  I  made.    Alice  nodded. 

I  balanced  the  coin  and  even  began  to  pity  poor  Tanner,  Lieuten- 
ant and  all  that  he  is.  All  I  can  say  for  him  is  that  he's  got  a  fair  room- 
mate. This  feeling  didn't  grow  very  much,  for  I  flipped  the  quarter 
whirling  into  the  air,  and  as  it  struck  the  floor,  placed  my  foot  on  it. 

"Which  shall  it  be?"  I  asked  softly. 

"You,"  she  whispered. 

I  slipped  my  foot  aside,  we  both  stooped  over.  The  head  of 
liberty  was  up.    It  was  Tanner  !  !  ! 

We  straightened  up.  I  looked  at  Alice ;  Alice  looked  at  me.  She 
was  pale.  Bayliss  can't  tell  you  how  I  looked.  I  had  risked  it  all  on  the 
turn  of  the  blasted  coin  and  it  turned  wrong  with  me.  I  executed  to 
the  rear,  not  according  to  tactics,  walked  out  of  the  room,  took  my  hat, 
and  started  to  open  the  door  and  go  out  into  the  street.  As  my  hand 
was  turning  the  knob,  something  touched  my  arm.  I  turned  and 
looked  around.  There  stood  Alice,  with  a  little  smile— a  little,  beseech 
ing  smile— on  her  face.    It  wasn't  a  Tanner  smile. 

"Bob,"  she  whispered,  and  then  was  silent.  I  still  held  on  to  the 
doorknob.  "Bob,"'  this  time  the  smile  was  still  more  beseeching — "can't 
you  see?"  it's— it's  you  anyhow. 

I  saw,  and  my  hand  left  the  doorknob  (due  respect  to  the  door- 
knob), and  in  the  little  excitement  that  followed,  I  also  may  have  kissed 
Alice. '  Such  things  have  happened. 

FINIS. 

Postscript — Just  then  Bob  yawned,  and  the  fellow  with  the  note- 
book had  time  to  skedaddle  plum  out  of  the  chapel,  before  the  old  boy 
saw  him. 


AN  INCIDENT 

"Well,  you  going  to  the  room?" 
"Yes,  come  on." 

"By  George,  the  club  dance  tonight.  What 
time  is  she  to  commence?" 

"Eight-thirty." 

"Your  turn  to  get  the  coal." 
•-    "Got  a  match." 

*  *  * 

"There,  that  lets  me  out  for  tomorrow 
morning." 

"I  say,  wife,  who  are  you  going  to  take 
tonight?" 

"What  are  you  so  anxious  about  that  for?" 

"By  Golly,  my  white  shirts  are  in  the  laundry 
— Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  know  because — say,  will 
you  let  me  have  one  of  your  shirts? — Oh,  I  just 
wanted  to  know  for  instance." 

"Well,  l"m  going  to  take  Helen  

"Come  off,  what  are  you  giving  me?  I'm 
going  to  take  her  myself." 

"You!" 

"Yes,  me — confound  that  bloody  collar  but- 
ton— clear  under  the  bed." 

"Why,  I  asked  her  two  weeks  ago." 

"I  asked  her  at  the  last  dance." 

"What  the  deuce  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"She  told  me,  yes." 

"She  told  me,  j  es." 

"Now  you're  joshing,  wife." 

"I'm  not  either." 

"Sure?" 

"Sure." 

"Put  some  coal  in  the  stove." 
"Can't,  I'm  too  busy." 

Neither  one  touches  the  coal,  but  both  work 
like  fury  with  their  dressing— they  both  seem 
to  have  a  sudden  inspiration. 

Long  silence. 

"Wish  I'd  hear  from  the  old  man.    I  need 

a  new  tie  worse  than  Prof.  ."  To  himself, 

"Gosh,  but  he's  dressing  faster  than  I  ever  saw 
him  dress  before." 

His  room-mate  to  himself,  "He's  already  got 
his  suit  changed.  Now  how  in  the  deuce  did 
he  get  Helen  when  she  told  me  as  plain  as  day 
that — he's  putting  on  his  shoes  — she  said  that 


she  would  go  with  me.  She  certainly  made  a 
mistake  with  one  of  us,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
with  him,  because  I  asked  her  first." 

His  room-mate,  to  himself,  "Now  he  cer- 
tainly asked  her  first,  but  I  am  positive  that 
she  said  that  she  would  go  with  me.  (Aloud) 
Where's  your  shoe  polish?  (To  himself)  But, 
confound  it,  how  could  she  refuse  him  and  then 
accept  me?  Well  I'm  going  anyway.  (Aloud) 
Where  is  my  hat?  Here  it  is.  (To  himself)  He 
hasn't  his  tie  tied  yet." 

Bang — the  door. 

At  Helen's — "Why,  George!— and  who  is 
this?  Why  its  Fred.  What  is  the  matter  with 
you  boys,  you  seem  to  be  out  of  breath?" 

George — "Didn't  you  say  that  you  would  go 
to  the  dance  with  me?" 

Fred — "Why,  you  said  that  you  would  go 
with  me,  didn't  you?" 

Helen— "There  is  some  mistake;  you  both 
asked  me  if  I  were  engaged,  and  I  said  'yes'— 
but  there  is  some  one  at  the  door.  Excuse  me 
please." 

Fred  and  George  vacate  through  the  side 
door.  They  remain  long  enough  to  hear  Helen 
say,  "Yes,  the  funniest  thing.  I  feel  so  sorry 
for  the  boys." 

H=  H« 

Fred— "Where  are  you  going?" 
George  —"Home." 


Prof.  Alford  -"I  am  going  to  say  something 
that  I'm  thinking." 

Miss  Berry's  favorite  expression-  "One  of 
the  Seniors  said." 

Young  lady  to  Miss  Budrow's  small  brother 
— "Who  plays  the  drum  in  the  Salvation 
Army?" 

Small  brother — "Oh,  Alex  does." 

Lecturer — "My  wife  is  as  much  my  sweet- 
heart today,  as  she  was  the  day  I  married  her." 

Smart  man  in  audience — "Oh,  he  can  talk, 
he's  a  long  way  from  home." 

The  Sophomores  were  decorating  the  side  of 
the  platform  on  which  the  Freshmen  speakers 
were  to  sit.  On  being  ■  informed  of  the  fact 
Mr.  Parshall  said :  "Oh,  we  just  want  to  show 
our  hospitality." 

Bills  (talking  of  the  geological  ages)— "What 
kind  of  animals  are  they?" 

Prof.  Alford — "Did  you  read  the  picture?" 
:^ 

Fuller — "I'll  be  arrested  for  petty  larceny^ 

The  seats  in  the  Junior  rows  have  been 
much  shaken  lately,  by  the  jumping  of  a  cer- 
tain nervous  young  lady  every  time  the  band 
plays. 

Lenore  is  the  most  fortunate  girl  who  ever 
attended  a  football  game.  When  the  game  is 
over  she  always  gets  her  "quarter  back." 

A  paper  was  found  with  the  following 
written  upon  it:  "If  Calkins  doesn't  quit 
looking  at  rae,  I'll  have  a  fit." 


ESTES  PARK  SURVEYING  TRIP,  1901 

It  is  customary  for  the  Juniors  and  Seniors  of  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing course  to  take  a  surveying  trip  every  year  in  order  that  they  may 
find  better  and  different  worls  than  is  offered  about  the  College.  The 
first  trip  was  in  the  fall  of  190O,  when  they  went  to  Estes  Park  and 
started  a  line  of  levels  to  the  top  of  Long's  peak.  They  didn't  go  until 
October,  so  found  some  ugly  weather  in  the  mountains. 

For  the  trip  in  1901,  the  last  week  in  August  and  the  first  week  in 
September  were  chosen.  It  was  a  jolly  crowd  of  boys  that  started  out 
Friday  afternoon,  August  23d.  The  usual  preparations  had  been  made 
and  the  loading  all  done,  when  as  is  always  the  case,  someone  had  to  go 
down  town  or  had  left  some  necessity  at  his  room.  After  a  long  debate 
with  himself,  Prof.  Jones  decided  to  take  the  train  as  far  as  Loveland. 
Soon  Prof.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Martin  appeared  loaded  down  with  instru- 
ments and  pills,  so  we  started.  The  trip  to  Loveland  (all  riding  on  the 
wagons)  was  a  jolly  one  and  will  be  remembered  a  long  time.  At  Love- 
land we  took  on  Jones,  lots  of  cakes,  doughnuts,  and  all  the  apples  we 
could  eat :  for  the  fourteen  mile  ride  had  whetted  up  our  appetites.  It 
was  nearly  dark  before  our  first  camping  place  was  reached,  so  the 
future  engineers  (?)  made  their  beds  while  the  cook  got  supper.  Of 
course  we  had  no  straw  or  springs  to  sleep  on,  and  it  was  too  late  to  pitch 
the  tents  so  we  used  the  sky  as  a  ceiling.  Soon  we  heard  the  cry,  "Old 
lady,  get  up,  there  is  a  man  under  the  bed, "  from  Alter  ;  but  old  lady 
Jackson  told  him  it  was  only  a  big  rock,  and  not  the  proverbial  man. 

It  seemed  we  were  hardly  asleep  when  the  cook  called  breakfast; 
a  splash  in  the  river  and  a  hasty  toilet  and  soon  every  one  was  devouring 
bacon,  eggs,  Vjread,  canned  meat  and  delicious  coffee.  When  the  sun 
rose  he  found  us  on  the  road  again  ;  the  "autobemule,"  as  the  wagon 
drawn  by  the  ''Mi-ssouri  natives"  was  christened,  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Soon  the  first  real  climViing  commenced;  the  ascent  of  Bald  Mountain, 
(so  named  from  its  lack  of  trees).  On  the  top  we  were  refreshed  by  a 
draft  from  the  cool  spring,  and  plodded  on  until  noon.  Jackson  and 
Collins  were  so  ambitious  that  they  were  miles  ahead  so  had  to  go 
dinnerless.  (?)  At  noon  we  took  a  brief  rest  before  climbing  Pole  hill  on 
which  the  teams  had  to  double  up.  From  the  top  of  Park  hill  we  got  our 
first  view  of  Estes  Park.  The  scene  from  this  hill  is  magnificent,  and  all 
stopped  to  gaze  at  the  panorama.  To  the  east  stretched  the  miles  and 
miles  of  unbroken  plains,  and  to  the  west  the  green  park  guarded  by  the 


mighty  snow  capped  peaks  of  the  continental  divide.  It  would  take  a 
great  writer  or  famous  painter  to  describe  the  scene,  and  then  he  could 
not  do  it  justice. 

The  wagons  soon  rolled  down  the  hill  and  Estes  Park  jjostofRce 
and  store  was  reached  ;  here  we  found  that  the  boys  who  had  gone 
ahead  had  the  provisions  ready  to  load.  That  night  we  camped  about 
two  miles  above  the  post-ofHce,  and  as  on  the  previous  night  slept  out 
doors,  some  of  the  wise  making  a  bed  of  boughs.  Prof.  Carpenter  and 
Jones,  who  had  had  experience  before,  procured  a  mattress  at  the  store  and 
had  a  bed  like  "mother  used  to  make."  Sunday  morning  found  all  pretty 
sleep}',  as  if  we  were  at  home.  Before  night  the  tents  were  all  pitched 
and  a  pretty  camp  it  made.  The  new,  white  tents  were  pitched  among 
the  pines  and  big  rocks.  Everyone  thinking  he  had  the  prettiest  place, 
except  the  cook,  who  cared  less  for  beauty  than  convenience. 


Jones  reading  his  daily  letter. 


Running  a  line  of  levels  in  the  mountains  is  a  different  thing  from 
running  one  around  the  College  farm,  and  this  the  boys  soon  found  out. 
Jessup  also  found  out  that  running  a  transit  was  no  snap.  About  this 
time  Collins  thought  the  grub  was  not  so  good  as  at  first.  Every  eve- 
ning now  would  see  many  of  the  would-be  engineers  going  down  to  the 
post-office,  whether  to  get  mail  or  see  the  post-mistress,  I  don't  know, 
but  think  True  and  Davis  do  know.  One  evening  after  supper  the  cook 
called  us  all  to  the  fire  to  get  acquainted  with  some  young  ladies  who 
had  come  to  visit  us;  when  Cattell  and  Gross  looked  out  of  the  tent  and 
snw  that  it  was  true,  they  hid  because  they  were  unshaven,  and  were 
afraid  the  girls  would  josh  them  about  their  whiskers.  Downey  and 
Murphy  soon  made  homes  for  themselves;  Downey  by  his  oratory,  and 
Murphy  by  his  good  looks. 


One  day  the  transit  party  worked  far  from  camp  and  were  near 
Highlands  hotel  at  noon  ;  the  smell  of  pie  and  boiled  cabbage  was  too 
much  for  them,  so  they  went  in  to  dinner.  Bills  spilled  the  olive  oil  and 
Collins  dumped  his  glass  of  milk  over  but  managed  to  get  three  more. 
Collins  and  Jessup  both  put  their  names  down  on  the  register  with 
a  big  C.  E. 

Camp  now  moved  to  the  foot  of  Lily  hill.  This  was  the  best 
camping  place  we  had.  Although  we  were  five  miles  from  the  postoffice, 
Jones  would  always  walk  down  to  get  his  daily  letter  ;  we  all  thought  it 
must  be  a  daily  paper  for  Amos  would  sit  by  the  flre  until  eleven  or 
or  twelve  o'clock  reading  it.  But,  dear  reader,  Amos  had  only  been 
married  two  weeks,  so  you  see  he  was  not  to  blame. 

The  night  before  this  camp  was  finally  broken,  one  load  of  goods 
was  sent  ahead  for  some  of  the  party  that  were  working  near  Lamb's. 
Here  Downey  was  chief  cook.  Alter  sub  chief  cook,  and  True  furnished, 
grouse  to  the  tune  of  fourteen.  The  result  was  that  Davis,  Jackson  and 
Cattell  ate  so  much  that  they  could  hardly  move.  Next  day  camp  moved 
just  in  time  for  us  to  get  caught  in  a  glorious  rainstorm  at  noon  and  no 
tents  up.  That  afternoon  found  every  one  trying  to  imitate  a  mountain 
burro,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  packing  great  loads  up  the  peak.  Some 
enjoyed  it  (?).  Some  didn't.  Camp  was  made  at  timber  line,  11,300  feet, 
and  from  the  eook  tent  one  could  throw  a  stone  into  perpetual  snow. 

The  work  now  was  leveling  above  timber  line,  one  party  starting  at 
camp  and  working  up,  the  other  starting  on  the  top  and  working  down. 
This  work  was  the  hardest  work  during  the  trip  and  required  seven 
days.  The  work  near  the  top  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  requiring 
constant  care,  lest  man  and  instrument  should  both  be  hurled  hundreds 
of  feet  below.  Snow  and  sleet  storms  often  came  up  and  the  peak 
would  be  wrapped  in  a  cloud  for  houi-s.  September  4th  the  ice  froze  two 
inches  thick  and  we  had  a  fine  hail  storm. 

Every  tent  had  a  name  in  our  timber  line  camp.  The  "Harem" 
was  the  smallest  tent  of  all  and  was  bossed  by  Bills,  kept  by  Jones,  and 
spoiled  by  Collins.  Next  in  order  came  the  "Church"  which  was  inhab- 
ited by  Lamb,  Cattell,  Jessup  and  Gross—these  people  were  generally 
late  to  breakfast,  and  chopped  all  the  wood  for  the  cook.    The  "Bores" 


den  was  peopled  by  Richardson,  True,  Downey  and  Murphy.  The  little 
"Alacazar"  was  kept  by  Alter,  Jackson,  Davis  and  the  writer.  In  front 
of  this  tent  logs  had  been  piled  both  to  burn  and  to  sit  on,  and  after 
supper  most  of  the  camp  would  come  here  to  rest  and  tell  stories  until 
bed-time. 

Collins  found  out  one  day  that  an  old  girl  of  his  was  staying  at 
Mr.  Lamb's,  so  he  went  down  for  a  visit  and  stayed  so  long  that  he  got 
broke  and  had  to  send  home  for  money.  Those  who  saw  Bob  (the  cook), 
the  day  he  started  to  climb  the  peak,  will  never  forget  the  sight.  Bob 
got  across  the  "narrows"  all  right,  but  when  it  came  to  the  final  climb 
he  backed  out.  The  ledge  was  narrow  and  when  Bob  looked  down 
several  hundred  feet  he  became  frightened  and  turned  green,  remaining 
that  color  until  he  was  safe  in  camp  again. 

If  you  ever  go  to  Long's  peak,  look  in  the  tin  box  on  top,  and  you 
will  find  the  name  of  most  of  the  party,  besides  several  College  yells, 
ready  for  use.  Saturday  afternoon  we  finished  work  and  moved  down 
to  the  foot,  where  wagons  were  waiting  to  take  us  home.  It  was  after 
dark  when  we  all  got  down,  and  of  course  Cattell  and  Jessup  had  to  get 
lost.  Sunday  morning  found  us  going  home  after  having  completed  a 
task,  declared  by  many,  to  be  impossible  ;  running  a  line  of  levels  to  the 
top  of  Long's  peak,  and  making  a  grand  total  of  6,530  feet  or  nearly  a 
mile  and  one  fourth  straight  up.  At  noon  True,  Richardson,  Alter, 
Jones,  Jackson,  Collins,  Bills  and  the  writer  started  to  walk  from  the 
park  to  Loveland  and  take  the  evening  train  home.  Collins  and  Bills 
dropped  out  but  later  got  a  ride.  The  walking  went  well  until  about 
five  o'clock  when  it  commenced  to  rain  and  hail.  Soon  the  mud  was 
ankle  deep,  which  made  the  walking  hard.  After  many  slips  and  slides 
we  got  to  Loveland  in  time  to  get  a  lunch  and  catch  the  train. 

It  certainly  was  a  pretty  "gang"  that  got  off  at  Collins  that 
Sunday  night.  We  were  mud-spattered  and  wet,  and  all  had  a  two 
weeks'  growth  of  beard.  Jones  and  Martin  took  the  prize  for  beards ; 
the  Doctor's  being  so  well  developed  that  he  left  it  on.  The  rest  of 
the  crowd  came  in  at  noon,  Monday,  and  the  wagons  arrived  in  the 
afternoon. 

J.  P. 


A  STORY  OF  "ON  CHANGE 


AT  THE  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 

She  was  a  Senior  Commercial — he  a  Junior  Commercial.  Their 
relations  were  more  than  friendly,  yet  he  knew  not,  for  certain,  whether 
he  had  first  place  in  her  affections.  Richards — his  rival  on  all  occasions 
— had  stepped  in  and  was  making  his  uncertainty  of  mind  more  uncer- 
tain. Richards  had  taken  her  to  the  last  dance;  had  called  upon  her 
twice;  and  had  already  engaged  her  for  the  smoker.  To  be  sure  he 
(Jones)  had  captured  her  for  the  biggest  share  of  future  engagements, 
and  in  all  the  evenings  they  had  spent  together  lately,  she  had  shown 
him  unusual  and  growing  deference;  nevertheless,  he  felt  a  jealous 
knawing  at  something  in  his  breast.  With  determination  he  set  to  work 
to  bring  his  opponent  to  the  ground. 

The  stock  exchange  of  the  Commercial  Department  had  been  in 
operation  for  several  weeks  and  excitement  was  reaching  the  climax. 
Jones  and  Richards,  the  two  plungers  on  'change,  were  madly  striving 
to  control  the  market.  Their  operations  were  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  cunning  and  scheming— there  was  more  at  stake  than  their 
fellow  students  realized.  Jones  paced  the  floor  excitedly.  "Cheese, 
that's  it.  Let's  see  now.  He's  working  to  control  the  bean  market.  It 
is  plain  that  the  one  who  gets  control  of  any  one  product  can  cinch  the 
other.  Now  bean  stock  is  hard  to  obtain;  it's  too  scattered.  But  cheese 
— let's  see  now,  there's  Phillips  and  Bailey  and  McCool  and  Harris,  all 
have  cheese.  I've  got  some  50,000  pounds  myself— I'll  see  them  now." 
Yes,  Bailey  would  sell  his  cheese  at  the  market  price  Vl%.  Immediately 
cheese  jumped  to  1.3.  Richards  had  been  called  away  to  attend  to  some 
private  affairs — a  scheme  of  Jones'.  McCool  was  willing  to  sell  his 
7.5,000  pounds  at  l.Sig.  Jones  bought.  Something's  up.  Cheese  Wig- 
Jones  buys  Harris'  total  stock,  101,-560  pounds  at  Hig.  Floods  the 
market  with  his  bean  stock  and  Vjrings  that  down  to  3*4,  putting  it  in 
the  hands  of  at  least  ten  brokers.  The  proceeds  from  this  enables  him 
to  buy  Phillips'  cheese  at  I4I4.  He  is  now  strapped  but  is  exultant  over 
his  success  in  cornering  all  the  cheese.  Just  then  Richards  dropped  in. 
He  closed  the  door  carelessly  and  turned  to  find  the  excited  crowd 
gazing  with  bated  breath  at  him.  ' 

'■Well,  what's  up?  Anything  wrong  with  my  clothes?"  (He  was 
always  a  perfect  dresser'.  "Why,  don't  you  know?"  exclaimed  Jackson, 
breathlessly,  "beans  are  and  Jones  has  a  corner  on  the  cheese." 
Richards  turned  red,  then  white.  He  steadied  himself  by  the  door- 
knob. Standing  in  this  position  he  slowly  turned  his  eyes  to  Jones,  who 
was  calmy  conversing  with  Miss  Hawthorne;  he  gazed  at  him  steadily  for 
a  full  minute,  then  turned  and  strode  out  the  door. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  the  night  of  the  smoker.  Richards  had  engaged  Miss 
Hawthorne  so  long  before  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  her.  It  was 
too  late  now  to  back  out— and  besides,  he  thought  he  would  like  to  have 


one  more  pleasant  evening  with  her  before  he  quit  the  race.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  was  showing  marked  preference  for 
Jones;  and  he  had  overheard  one  of  the  girls  say:  "Annie  is  falling  in 
love  with  Jones,  I  do  believe;  and  isn't  it  strange  that  Jack  Richards 
persists  in  taking  her  out?"  Well  this  was  the  last  evening  and  he  was 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Anna  was  unusually  joyous  — whether  the  conversation  of  the 
morning  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  he  could  not  tell— anyhow  she 
enjoyed  the  smoker  "awfully;"  she  requested  a  roundabout  walk  home 
so  as  to  enjoy  the  "delicious"  evening;  she  persisted  upon  his  coming  in 
and  "resting"'  awhile. 

He  became  free  and  easy  and  talked,  cut  up,  laughed  and  enjoyed 
himself  to  the  extreme,  only  once  thinking  that  it  was  to  be  his  last. 
The  conversation  turned  to  kodak  pictures  and  Anna  turning  to  a  desk, 
began  rummaging  in  the  depths  of  the  disarranged  lot  of  photos,  pro- 
grams, ribbons,  and  empty  candy  boxes  for  a  picture  which  he  "just 
must  see."  "The  cutest  thing."  He  stood  back  of  her  looking  over  her 
shoulder  into  the  drawer.  His  gaze  fell  upon  a  bunch  of  red  tickets. 
With  as  little  excitement  as  possible  he  reached  out  and  picked  them 
up.    Cheese!    Cheese!  in  1,000  pound  lots! 

"O,  that  is  some  stock  which  I  misplaced  last  year  when  I  was  on 
'change  and  could  never  find  it." 

"May  I  have  it?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  yes  if  you  want  it — but  here  is  that  picture.  Isn't  it  a 
darling?" 

Monday  at  2:15  the  exchange  opened  quietly.  Cheese  rose  gradu- 
ally—MJ^,  111^,  1453,  1434,  15,  ISig.  Then  came  the  3:30  recess.  Jones 
hastened  off  to  stroll  with  Miss  Hawthorne.  This  was  Richards'  chance. 
He  was  unloading  cheese  by  the  50,000.  In  four  minutes  cheese  dropped 
to  1484.  Another  big  unload.  The  exchange  was  in  a  panic.  ISij  was 
the  next  stop.  Richards  had  unloaded  450,000  pounds  and  was  about 
done.  Jones  was  in  the  typewriting  room  talking  with  Miss  Hawthorne 
as  Fred  came  rushing  in  crying:  "Harry!  Cheese  131.,!  Richards 
unloaded  frightfully!  Got  75,000  myself!"  With  that  he  rushed  out  of 
the  room.  For  an  instant  a  look  of  despair  covered  Jones'  face,  but  as 
his  eyes  again  rested  upon  the  face  of  the  girl,  thoughts  of  his  loss  fled, 
and  in  its  place  came  an  expression  of  joy  for  he  had  a  corner  on  stock 
that  would  never  slump  for  him. 


"Here  comes  the  Strong  boy  and  the  Waggy  girl." 

First  young  lady — "There  was  a  grand  opening  in  the  faculty  this 
morning." 

Second  young  lady — "Why,  what  happened?" 
First  young  lady — "Prof.  House  yawned." 

Sophomore  (in  Physics)— "The  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  the  right 
it  has  to  do  work." 


CURFMAN  HAS  A  GIRL  TONIGHT 

Sadly  Pennock's  son  was  sitting  on  some  steps  not  far  away, 

Pilling  all  the  air  with  sighing  at  the  close  of  one  long  day, 

But  alas  his  sighs  were  wasted  on  this  maiden  young  and  fair, 

And  with  foot-steps  slow  and  weary,  thinking  only  no  ,v  of  care. 

So  with  head  bowed  sad  and  thoughtful  and  his  lips  all  cold  and  white, 

He  struggled  to  keep  back  the  murmur, 

"Cutie  must  not  call  tonight." 

"Cutie,"  Clara's  lips  had  faltered,  pointing  to  a  stair-case  old. 

On  the  night  before  so  gloomy,  with  its  memories  yet  untold, 

'•I've  a  mother  up  that  stair-case  with  a  sharp  and  watchful  eye. 

If  you  kiss  me  she  will  hear  you  and  aias  for  you  and  I: 

And  she  says  that  I  must  quit  you;"  now  his  lips  grow  strangely  white, 

As  he  breathed  the  husky  whisper, 

"Cutie  dare  not  call  tonight." 

"Hattie"— calmly  spoke  young  Ansel,  every  word  pierced  her  young  heart, 
As  they  walked  along  the  hall- way,  for  they  were  about  to  part— 
"Long,  long,  months  I've  rung  that  door-bell,  at  this  same  appointed  hour, 
Every  evening  just  at  sunset,  it  has  told  the  twilight  hour: 
I  have  done  my  duty  bravel}',  it  has  tried  me  not  a  mite. 
Now  I've  won!    I  will  not  falter. 

So  I've  brought  the  ring  tonight." 

Bright  her  eyes,  and  pale  her  features,  she  is  up  against  it  now. 

As  within  her  secret  bosom,  Hattie  said,  "I've  got  him  now." 

She  had  listened  to  the  others,  and  without  a  tear  or  sigh. 

She  had  bounced  them  and  they  went  away— to  die; 

And  her  breath  came  fast  and  faster  and  her  eyes  grew  large  and  bright; 

In  an  undertone  she  murmured, 

"I'll  accept  that  ring  tonight." 

Bob's  slow  step  was  coining  nearer,  it  was  almost  to  Gant's  door. 
And  the  old  man  says — "He  is  coming,  as  he's  always  come  before." 
Not  one  moment  paused  sweet  Alice,  but  with  eyes  and  cheeks  aglow. 
Glided  straight  into  the  parlor,  where  she  knew  that  Bob  would  go; 
As  they  sat  upon  the  sofa  where  there  fell  no  ray  of  light, 
Alice  lifted  up  her  head— while  saying, 

"Bob,  dear,  won't  you  sing  tonight?" 

He  had  reached  her  heart  by  this  time  with  his  voice  so  like  a  bell. 
And  he  answered  now  to  please  her,  "If  you  like— O,  very  well." 
So  he  set, his  tongue  to  swinging.    'Tis  the  hour  of  twelve  by  now, 
And  the  clock  has  chilled  his  ardor,  stopped  his  breath  and  paled  his  brow. 
"Where's  my  hat?"  he  murmurs  wildly  as  he  hastens  out  of  sight. 
Alice  wonders  if  in  earnest. 

Bob  had  sung  the  song  that  night. 


Out  goes  Curfman  to  the  concerts  and  to  every  blessed  show, 

Yet  no  girl  he  takes  there  with  him — for  they  cost  so  much  you  know; 

"There's  the  tickets  and  the  candy— and  the  girls  are  such  a  sell." 

Thus  he  argues  when  the  fellows  ask  him  why  he  isn't  swell. 

So  the  fellows  and  their  maidens  sit  and  rubber  at  the  sight, 

And  they  nudge  each  other,  saying, 

"Curfman  has  a  girl  to-night." 

It  is  o'er.  The  band  stopped  playing,  and  Bert  Bayliss  looked  once  more 
Down  into  the  sea  of  faces,  where  he'd  often  looked  before. 
For  the  boys  had  not  been  playing  well,  as  they  had  often  done, 
So  he  looked  down  at  the  students,  when  the  music  had  begun, 
Bob  had  spoiled  it  all  by  laughing,  angered  Bert  with  face  so  white. 
Told  the  crowd  of  laughing  students, 

"Bob  Sharp  did  not  play  that  right." 

Down  the  tree  lined  walk  came  Alex — Bessie  sees  him,  and  her  brow 
Lately  white  with  doubt  and  anguish,  has  no  anxious  traces  now. 
At  her  feet  he  tells  his  story,  shows  his  heart  all  bruised  and  torn. 
And  his  face  so  brave  and  pleading,  yet  with  sorrow  pale  and  worn. 
Touched  her  heart  with  sudden  pity,  lit  her  eyes  with  misty  light, 
As  she  murmurs,  blushing  shyly, 

"Alex  you  may  come  to-night." 

Wide  she  flung  the  door  that  evening,  but  he  stepped  in  with  a  sigh, 
For  he  saw  mamma  before  him,  and  it  was  no  use  to  try 
Bessie's  love  to  win  that  evening,  with  the  family  all  near  by. 
So  at  ten  o'clock  he  leaves  her;  vows  he'll  win  her  or  he'll  die. 
And  she  seems  to  read  his  secret  in  his  face  so  wan  and  white, 
For  she  whispers,  as  he's  leaving, 

"Bring  the  ring  to-morrow  night." 

— F.  T. 


GOSSIP 


Miss  Gill  (looking  at  Fuller's  picture)— "I  like  Graham  Fuller.  I 
think  he  is  a  handsome  fellow." 

Why  does  JEstes  Taylor  always  blush  when  some  one  mentions 
"turn  down  the  lights?" 


THE  PRINCESS  IN  OBLIVION 

Every  storj'  has  its  villian  and  its  hero,  and  its  fair  lady  who  is  really 
persecuted  and  in  great  peril  until  that  final  triumphant  entry  of  the 
hero.  Then  the  pi  ince  and  princess  are  married  and  are  relegated  to 
the  hum-drum  life  which  does  not  interest  the  gentle  reader  and  which 
is  practically  barred  from  romance  writing. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  villian  is  the  real  hero  in  nearly  all 
romances,  and  the  great  transgressor  is  idolized  in  real  life  by  half  the 
community,  there  is  yet  something  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  the  hero 
and  heroine,  which  appeals  to  some  of  us  just  as  the  under  dog  excites 
sympathy. 

To  be  sure  the  romance  ends  at  the  altar,  and  we  go  a-trapsing 
after  another  hero  and  his  fair  lady  and  their  pursuing  villian,  while 
our  late  heroes  and  villians  and  the  previous  fair  lady  retire.  The  old 
villian  who  has  served  so  faithfully  is  sent  to  a  prison,  a  mad-house  or 
the  grave;  the  virtuous  hero  and  the  lady  are  sent  to  live  in  a  vine  clad 
cottage  or  a  city  fiat,  to  be  forgotten. 

We  are  all  soon  forgotten  and  our  loves  die  like  butterflies.  Yet 
there  are  some  like  Keat's  figures  on  the  Grecian  urn : 

Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss. 
Though  winning  near  tlie  goal— yet,  do  not  grieve  ; 

Slie  cannot  fade,  though  tliou  hast  not  thy  bliss. 
Forever  wilt  thou  love  and  she  be  fair ! 

Ah,  happy,  liappy  boughs!  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  tlie  Spring  adieu  ; 
And.  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

Forever  piping  so"gs,  forever  new. 

There  are  some  who  seem  not  to  die,  at  least  not  in  this  life's  bitter  list 
of  separations. 

I  have  known  two  such  souls  and  their  mates  who  lived  the 
romantic  life  of  love,  with  never  a  villian,  nor  a  cottage,  nor  a  flat.  One 
was  a  man  long  since  dead:  the  other  a  woman  of  whom  I  write,  the 
PRI^X'ESS  IN  OBLIVION.  They  make  two  similar  stories,  although 
unknown  to  each  other  and  differing  in  every  detail  of  the  stories.  I 
have  chosen  the  woman  because  she  has  lived  longer,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  could  have  retired  to  the  vine  clad  cottage  many  years  ago — say 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  Princess  went  to  school  in  New  York  state— to  the  same 
school  which  we  all  attended,  and  she,  and  many  more  whom  I  have  for- 
gotten, went  on  to  the  academy,  where  we  grow  rapidly  into  young  men 
and  women.  I  think  that  we  were  a  peculiarly  happy  group  in  the 
academy  and  that  all  of  us  were  fond  of  each  other  and  of  the  work. 
We  had  our  parties  and  social  affairs  like  all  young  people  and  we  did  a 
little  courting  in  our  boyish  and  girlish  manner.  I  do  not  remember 
that  any  couple  were  married  because  of  a  love  affair  begun  in  our  class. 
Possibly  I  drifted  to  the  city  too  soon  to  know  all  that  occurred  later. 
I  recollect  most  of  the  names  arjd  the  faces  of  my  classmates  in  the  old 


academy  and  I  do  not  now  recall  a  single  instance  of  mating  or  pairing 
for  life,  although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sweetness  and  endearment, 
and  many  sighs  and  wondering  speculations  concerning  the  future 
of  our  mates;  because  we  had  much  love  for  this  or  that  maiden 
we  were  learning  the  romance  of  a  sort  of  Acadia  in  which  we  lived  with- 
out work;  because  our  parents  paid  the  bills.  How  easy  is  romance  in 
the  high  school  when  a  boy  and  girl  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  study 
and  to  make  love! 

Jane  Miller  was  the  girl  who  is  the  Princess  in  this  story,  and  if 
she  should  read  this  she  would  perhaps  fail  to  recognize  herself,  so  do  we 
idealize  men  and  women  when  we  have  learned  to  place  them  a  little 
above  others.  She  had  a  gentle  manner  that  one  felt  immediately,  and 
she  possessed  a  native  grace  and  breeding  that  might  introduce  her  to 
the  best  of  humans  anywhere  on  earth.  We  were  proud  of  her  in 
school,  and  I  think  now,  as  I  look  back  into  that  old  schoolroom,  that  no 
one  loved  Jane  Miller  as  well  as  our  schoolmaster,  who  was  a  young  man 
of  remarkable  intellectual  force,  and  the  possessor  of  virtues  and  quali- 
ties above  the  expectancy  of  man— as  the  actuaries  say.  He  apprecia- 
ted her,  and  in  a  mature  way,  understood  the  worth  of  the  fairest  girl 
that  I  ever  knew.  I  loved  her  and  Ben  Winslow  loved  her,  in  a  reveren- 
tial way,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  not  for  us  were  such  superior  aspi- 
rations. Of  course  we  were  boys,  after  all,  and  could  hardly  understand 
that  one  may  love  the  best  and  win.  However  that  may  have  been,  we 
understood  that  this  lovable  girl  was  growing  into  womanhood  for  some 
Prince  who  would  surely  come  when  the  time  ripened,  and  that  he 
would  make  her  happy  in  no  common  way;  but  none  of  us  thought  of 
the  schoolmaster  as  the  very  Prince  of  our  speculations. 

Jane  knew  it  long  before  we  did  and  I  suppose  that  she  felt  it 
long  before  the  master  was  really  aware  that  he  loved  her  in  more  than 
a  very  natural  manner  of  a  master  with  a  favorite  and  responsive  pupil. 
Her  gentleness  and  becoming  modesty,  and  the  master's  manliness  and 
resxject  for  her,  guarded  the  secret  if  either  had  declared  it  to  the  other, 
and  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  it  was  a  happiness  to  both  to  allow  it  to 
grow  without  declaration.  The  master  may  have  been  tender  towards 
her  more  than  once,  but  we  all  did  her  service  and  homage;  we  would 
scarcely  note  the  same  in  the  master,  and  as  he  never  blundered  in  his 
relation  to  the  pupils,  it  was  quite  improbable  that  we  should  see  the 
greater  love  which  he  had  for  Jane  Miller. 

She  went  to  college  and  in  another  year  he  went  also  to  take  more 
work  and  a  higher  degree  in  line  with  his  ambitions.  I  saw  his  name  in 
the  daily  paper,  with  much  praise  concerning  a  late  contribution  to  the 
department  of  psychology,  and  even  in  the  great  city,  there  was  an 
occasional  news  note  of  bis  laboratory  skill:  but  in  all  that  time,  never 
a  word  of  the  Princess.  She  seemed  to  have  been  absorbed  by  the  uni- 
versity and  to  have  melted  into  the  thing  that  we  call  memory.  Then  I 
read  nothing  more  of  the  Prince,  but  heard  that  he  had. become  a  cele- 
brated neurologist,  and  then  Winslow  met  me  one  day  on  Third  avenue, 
.just  as  we  were  about  to  pass  each  other,  one  from  the  elevated  and  the 
other  just  at  the  stairs  going  up.  Winslow  told  me  that  they  were  to  be 
married,  and  that,  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  saving,  they  were  to  go  to 
Europe  for  pleasure  and  for  study,  also  that  she  had  been  teaching  in  a 


school  in  New  England  and  would  go  back  to  the  old  village  to  be  mar- 
ried in  June.  It  was  then  I  first  knew  that  the  master  and  Jane  loved 
each  other,  and  I  made  plans  to  be  back  at  the  old  place  to  see  the 
Prince  marry  the  Princess.  I  had  never  known  better  mates,  and  each 
to  me  was  a  splendid  person,  providentially  kept  from  the  ugly  and 
sordid  things  of  life.  In  my  sanguine  flush  of  youthful  optimism,  I 
thought  that  romance  was  not  dead  after  all;  that  the  fairy  tales  of  ex- 
perience were  of  the  same  stamp  and  flavor  as  those  of  my  dreams, 
before  I  hurried  along  with  other  men  who  never  dreamed  healthful 
things  and  who  rushed  along,  with  nose  to  the  ground,  like  men  gone 
mad  with  a  strange  disease  or  dreadful  hallucination. 

Right  here,  I  wish  that  the  story  could  stop  and  that  I  could  set 
them  down,  my  Prince  and  the  Princess,  in  the  vine  clad  cottage,  or  a 
good  university,  living  with  the  good  people  who  learned  to  love  them 
since  the  days  of  the  old  academy;  but  the  story  goes  on,  and  it  is  a 
bitter  one. 

*   *   *  * 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  wedding  that  they  found  him  changed. 
We  had  met  him  the  day  before  and  had  interchanged  greetings.  We 
saw  the  same  master  that  we  knew  and  yet  not  the  same;  for  he  had 
grown  paler  and  a  trifle  haggard  with  the  work  and  anxiety  of  his  pro- 
fession— too  pale  for  health  and  yet  energetic  with  high  tension  and 
nervous  laugh  that  one  might  call  exuberance  of  spirits  and  happiness. 

She  was  a  real  Princess,  beautiful  and  gracious  to  us  all,  handsome 
with  a  radiance  of  womanly  happiness  that  I  have  never  seen  surpassed. 
We  were  her  slaves  as  in  the  old  days,  and  ran  her  errands  like  boys, 
although  to  the  town  we  presented  a  manly  front  and  carried  a  high 
head  as  befitted  men  from  the  city. 

Yes,  it  was  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  ceremony  to  which  we 
all  came  with  much  joy  and  hilarity— it  was  in  the  morning  that  he  was 
found  changed,  and  I  am  at  loss  to  know  how  to  go  on  with  the  account 
of  the  grief  and  the  sorrow.  He  did  not  know  any  of  the  neighbors  who 
found  him,  and  fought  them  oflf.  He  was  walking  down  the  main  street 
of  the  village  at  early  morning,  half  dressed,  shouting  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  great  secret  and  that  in  spite  of  his  enemies,  who  were  try- 
ing to  rob  him  of  it,  he  would  show  the  world  the  true  source  of  life,  and 
the  complete  formula. 

At  sight  of  the  first  man  who  came  out  to  see  what  had  happened, 
he  ran  towards  him,  struck  him,  bore  him  to  the  ground  and  beat  him; 
nor  would  he  be  stilled  until  overpowered  and  bound  by  a  dozen  strong 
men  who  came  to  the  rescue. 

She  went  to  him  and  spoke  to  him  as  he  lay  raving  on  the  bed  in 
her  father's  house,  but  he  reviled  her  and  seemed  now  to  know  her  and 
then  to  forget  her.  Her  presence  enraged  him,  and  she  was  forbidden 
the  room.  What  sustaining  philosophy  served  her  in  the  horrible  hour 
and  after,  I  know  not;  but  she  must  have  been  capable  of  great  love, 
and  no  one  knows  how  great  the  love  they  bore  each  other. 

They  took  him  away  and  the  guests  departed.  The  Prince  and 
the  Princess  had  come  forward  to  the  front  of  the  stage  as  in  a  play — so 
happy  were  the  conditions— and  then  had  sunk  into  oblivion. 


It  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago  that  we  went  to  the.  old  academy 
village  to  dance  at  the  wedding,  and  to  me  the  time  has  been  swift 
and  big  with  events,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  the  Princess  who  went 
back  to  her  work  in  New  England.  The  trip  to  Europe  was  given  over 
and  all  the  savings  turned  to  comfort  the  poor  creature  who  had  been  a 
Prince,  the  grandest  and  noblest  that  I  had  known.  A  drivelling 
wreck,  a  human  that  was,  is  the  quickest  description  of  the  fallen 
Prince,  and  the  change  in  his  malady  from  madness  to  imbecility  made 
only  a  greater  labor  for  the  Princess;  for  when  possible  in  the  alteration 
of  the  disease,  he  was  taken  to  a  better  and  a  more  expensive  retreat. 

Three  years  ago  I  saw  the  Princess,  and  an  angel  at  the  same 
time.  The  light  of  her  countenance — ah,  but  that  is  a  mere  phrase! 
How  can  one  describe  such  a  spiritual  being,  whose  beauty  seems  to  wax 
with  years  and  whose  love  is  matchless!  Small  wonder  that  every 
heart  about  her  loves  her  and  learns  to  love  from  her.  Through  years  of 
toil  and  commonplace,  this,  my  Princess  has  worked  for  her  loved  one 
who  was  not  dead,  nor  yet  alive,  loving  him  for  his  own  self  and  for  the 
reicollection  of  the  sweet  delight  of  the  days  that  began  in  the  old 
academy. 

She  promised  two  of  us,  last  year,  that  she  would  allow  us  to  help 
her  when  the  load  became  too  great  for  one;  not  until  last  month  did 
she  ask  it,  when  she  wrote  me  that  the  Prince  had  died,  and  that  the 
load  was  heavy.  So  strange  are  women,  and  our  finer  sensibilities  so 
dulled,  that  I  can  hardly  understand  it  all,  as  I  sit  down  to  write  it  here. 

The  Princess,  she  who  should  have  been  as  a  proverb,  because  of 
her  love  and  happy  mating,  and  should  have  been  praised  by  her  child- 
ren's children,  is  forgotten,  and  as  I  laugh  with  my  children  before  the 
fire,  to-night,  while  the  little  one  rolls  over  and  kicks  and  clutches  at  the 
kitten,  I  think  for  a  moment  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Princess, 
and  then  of  the  sorrow,  and  I  turn  it  awaj'  from  me.  I  cannot  think  it 
out.    It  all  lies  beyond  me. 

There  was  the  door  to  which  I  found  no  key; 
There  was  the  veil  through  which  I  might  not  see; 
Some  little  talk,  awhile,  of  me  and  thee 
There  was— and  then  no  more  of  thee  and  me. 

The  ball  no  question  makes  of  ayes  and  noes, 
But  here  or  there,  as  strikes,  the  player  goes; 
And  He  that  tossed  you  down  into  the  field, 
HE  knows  about  it  all — HE  knows — HE  knows! 


AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


(Tune— In  the  Sliadow  of  His  Wings  There  is  Rest.) 
At  the  Agricultural  College,  there  are  boys,  fine  boys. 
Boys  from  city,  farm  and  fountain. 
Boys  from  valley,  plain  and  mountain; 
At  the  Agricultural  College  there  are  boys,  smart  boys. 
Don't  you  worry  if  they  make  some  noise. 

Refrain — There  are  girls  (and  boys) 
There  is  work  (and  glee) 
There  are  ioys  (glad  joys) 
At  the  dear,  old  C.  A.  C. 

At  the  Agricultural  College  there  are  girls,  sweet  girls, 
And  every  mother's  daughter 
Takes  to  work  like  ducks  to  water. 

At  the  Agricultural  College  there  are  girls,  bright  girls. 
With  their  bangs  and  ribbons,  gowns  and  curls. 
Refrain 

At  the  Agricultural  College  they  make  dough,  good  dough. 
Sometimes  the  boys  will  eat  it, 
If  they  do,  they  don't  repeat  it. 

At  the  Agricultural  College  all  the  girls  make  dough. 
And  we're  mighty  glad  to  have  it  so. 
Refrain 

At  the  Agricultural  College  there  is  a  farm,  big  farm. 
All  the  Freshman  have  to  grub. 
Don't  you  kick  about  it,  Bub! 

At  the  Agricultural  College  there's  a  farm,  big  farm. 
And  the  work  won't  do  you  any  harm. 
Refrain 

At  the  Agricultural  Cbllege  there's  a  football  team, 
They  get  bruised  and  gashed  and  gory, 
But  they  cover  us  with  glory. 

At  the  Agricultural  College  there's  a  football  team, 
O  !  don't  you  hear  our  eagle  scream? 
Refrain 

At  the  Agricultural  College  there's  a  Pres-i  dent, 
He's  a  celebrated  preacher 
And  he  makes  a  dandy  teacher. 
At  the  Agricultural  College  there's  a  Pres-i-dent, 
We  can  frolic  and  he  don't  care  a  cent. 
Refrain 

At  the  Agricultural  College  there's  a  club,  glee  club, 
They  will  get  you  in  their  den 
And  warble  "Here  he  is  again." 

At  the  Agricultural  College  there's  a  choir,  hot  choir. 
When  they  sing,  they  set  the  town  on  fire. 
Refrain 


CLUB  ITEMS 


We  sat  in  the  halls  of  our  club-room, 

Where  the  lights  and  shadows  fell, 
Discussing  important  topics,  of  which 

The  "Aggies"  so  aptly  can  tell. 

The  Oil  Boom  came  up  for  discussion. 
And  the  pros,  and  the  cons,  and  expense; 

When  "The  Doctor"  suggested,  quite  "Parshall," 
That  the  only  belt  was  around  "Florence." 

The  "Butcher"  demurred  at  the  statement. 

Declaring  it  too  far  to  reach. 
And  that  all  the  prospecting  he'd  do. 

Would  surely  be  done  on  the  "Beach." 

The  "Miller"  declared  'twas  expei:sive 

To  secure  pay  oil  in  a  well. 
And  to  save  money,  and  always  be  happy. 

He  believed  he'd  just  keep  a  "Hottel." 

But  the  "Hardware  Man"  was  skeptical 

Of  the  "Miller's"  cunning  plan. 
Said  "All  Hottel's  Looked  Alike  to  Him," 

Adding  quietly,  "May  B-You  Can." 

The  "Post  Master's"  face  looked  happy, 

As  he  laughed  with  merry  glee; 
And,  nodding  his  head  to  the  "Hardware  Man," 

Said,  "It  Simms  that  way  to  me." 

The  night  grew  dark  and  foreboding. 

The  "Sky  Juice"  was  falling  outside; 
And  the  "Hurry  Up"  bell  was  a-tolling. 
So  the  merriment,  inside,  died. 

Selah. 


In  spite  of  his  "bustling  appearance,"  the  "Editor-in-Chief"  of  the 
Junior  book  is  often  known  to  get  up  in  time  for  dinner.  Sometimes  it 
is  wondered  when  and  where  he  does  his  studying  (?). 

"Analysis  is  the  explication  of  any  object  whether  a  subject  of 
the  judgment  or  of  the  intelligence  of  the  cerebrum  into  its  initial 
elements  or  component  constituents." — Puller. 

Mr.  Daniel's  idea  of  a  good  joke— "Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha !" 


A  MODERN  FABLE 


9^ 

He  was  up  against  IT.  Three  Nights  before  the  Dance  and  no 
Calico.  He  had  a  Friend  who  said  to  Him,  "Come  on  now.  Don't  come 
the  Infant.  Follow  my  Tracks  and  You  will  win  a  Home  for  the  Dance 
yet."  So  they  hit  the  Pike  together  and  finally  arrived  at  the  Home  of 
the  Spotted  One.  The  kind  Friend  came  the  Benevolent  Act  and  ate 
Candy  in  the  Shadows  of  the  Trees  while  the  tardy  One,  with  Vibratory 

Bearings,  went  up  against  It.    "So  Sorry,"  She  said,  "but  has  beat 

Your  Time." 

A  little  Disfigured,  the  tardy  One  returned  to  the  kind  Friend. 
"Shall  we  Pass?"  "No,"  answered  the  kind  Friend,  "let  Us  hit  yon 
Mansion." 

Again  the  kind  Friend  counted  the  Stars  and  smiled  to  Himself 
under  the  Shadow  of  the  Trees  as  His  Comrade  received  His  second 
Frost. 

"I'll  deliver  the  Goods,"  said  the  Tardy  One. 

"No  You  don't,"  said  the  kind  Friend.  "Treck."  "We'll  lay  our 
pipe  Line  to  Miss  ." 

"I'm  ujJ  against  It,  so  I  will  join  the  Procession;  but  I  might  just 
as  Well  throw  up  the  Sponge." 

She  was  Delighted.  "No,  she  was  not  Engaged.  She  would 
cover  His  Tracks  to  the  Dance.'' 

"What  did  I  tell  You?"  said  the  kind  Friend. 

Three  Maidens  with  Feminine  Promptness  put  their  Heads 
together. 

Three  Maidens  with  Mathematical  Computations  smelt  a  Rat. 
Three  Maidens  with  Startling  Accuracy  determined  their  Num- 
bers—Number One— Number  Two— Number  Three. 
Number  One,  "I  like  Him  awfully." 
Number  Two,  "Oh,  He  Isn't  so  Many." 
Number  Three,  "He's  just  horrid." 
The  Tardy  One,  "Just  cut  It  out  and  try  to  forget  It." 
Kind  Friend,  "Oh,  It  will  all  come  out  in  the  Wash." 
Moral — Get  a  move  on  next  time. 


Our  little  Southern  lassie  lives  at  the  other  end  of  town.  We 
wonder  if  this  accounts  for  Mr.  Pennock  not  wanting  the  Junior-Senior 
banquet  to  be  exclusive. 


Some  people  can  get  out  of  examinations  without  even  having  a 
book  to  study  out  of.  Ask  Gross  where  he  got  his  book  to  study 
geology. 


SOPHOMORE'S  DREAM 


Sin  (x  +  y)  =  sin  x  cos  y  +  cos  x  sin  y. 
Sin  (x  —  y)  -  -  sin  x  cos  y  —  cos  x  sin  y. 

The  Sophomore  looked  fierce.  "I"cl  like  to  have  the  fellow  who 
invented  Trig.  I  bet  I'd—."  With  a  sigh  he  dropped  his  weary  head 
upon  his  arm  and  was  soon  in  dreamland. 

He  walked  up  a  wide  beautiful  avenue  shaded  by  elm  trees. 
Soon  he  reached  the  pearly  gate. 

"Who  comes?"  calls  St.  Peter." 

"A  Sophomore  from  C.  A.  C."  was  the  repl)'.  Of  course  he  was 
sure  of  admittance,  for  who  could  refuse  a  Sophomore? 

He  enters  and  is  given  over  to  a  guide,  who  leads  the  way  into  a 
large  room,  whose  walls  are  covered  with  black-boards.  The  Ijlack- 
boards  were  filled  with  Trigonometry  formulas. 

The  Sophomore  looked  around  him  in  surprise.  "  Is  this 
Heaven?"  he  asked.  ''Yes  sir,  it  is,"  answered  the  guide.  "Would  you 
like  to  see  some  more  of  it?" 

Then  they  passed  into  the  next  room.  A  number  of  peoxile  were 
studying  Physics  most  diligently.  A  stern  looking  man  with  eye  glasses, 
sat  at  a  desk. 

"Whafs  all  this?"  asked  the  C.  A.  C.  boy. 

"This  is  the  class  in  Physics." 

The  Sophomore  groaned.  "Well  if  this  is  what  Heaven  is,  I 
might  just  as  well  have  stayed  where  I  was.  Take  me  on  to  the  next 
room." 

The  next  room  was  the  cat  laboratory.  Table  after  table  was 
covered  with  cats  of  every  description. 

Another  groan  issued  from  the  lips  of  our  Sojjh.  "Now,"  said  the 
guide,  "You  will  take  your  place  in  these  classes,  and  do  a  great  deal 
better  studying  than  you  did  at  school." 

"Well,  I  guess  not.  I  don't  intend  to  stay  here.  There's  another 
place  where  dead  people  can  go.    They  don't  need  to  study  either." 

The  Sophomore  was  getting  angry.  He  asked  why  it  was  that  all 
these  things  were  being  carried  on  in  Heaven.  The  guide  proceeded  to 
explain:  "You  see,"  he  said,  "people  who  do  not  do  their  work  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  on  earth  are  made  to  do  it  here.  You  are  one  of  the 
boys  who  always  shirked  your  classes,  and  now  you  are  going  to  make 
up  for  it." 


The  Sophomore's  knees  shook.  He  was  getting  scared.  How  he 
wished  he  had  been  a  good  boy.  And  all  that  pie  he  had  stolen  from 
the  Junior  girls  the  night  before  they  gave  their  Washington  Birthday 
Breakfast!  Would  he  have  to  make  pies  to  pay  for  that?  How  he 
wished  he  could  so  far  forget  his  dignity  as  to  cry! 

"Well,  old  man,  what's  the  matter?    You're  shaking  like  a  leaf." 

The  Sophomore  looked  up.  With  a  cry  of  delight  he  grabbed  his 
roommate's  hand.  "Oh,  I've  had  such  a  terrible  dream."  Then  he 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  set  diligently  to  work  on  the  formulas.  "I'll  bet  I 
don't  have  any  studying  to  do  when  I  die,"  he  meditated. 

The  next  day  his  classmates  wondered  at  the  change  that  had 
taken  place,  for  instead  of  the  usual  zero  he  got  a  zero  with  a  one 
before  it. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  more  of  the  Sophomores  could  do 
such  dreaming. 


Even  if  Calkins  has  passed  the  first  stages  of  "flirtation  of  the 
heart"  he  still  has  a  girl. 

"  Those  Juniors  and  Seniors  think  they're  so  smart,  excluding 
that  reception  to  the  members  of  the  two  classes.  Some  of  those  girls 
who  never  can  get  fellows  want  to  get  ours." — N.  B. 

"  I'd  like  to  toss  up  pennies  with  someone  who  doesn't  know 
how!"~M.  H. 

Miss  Berry  was  looking  over  a  volume  of  Poe's  poems.  She  found 
two  poems  "To  Helen." 

"That  man  must  have  been  fond  of  Helen,"  remarked  Mr. 
Daniels. 

"  He's  not  the  only  one  who  is,"  responded  Miss  Helen  Berry. 

Gushing  (talking  of  Mrs.  Owens)— "She's  all  right,  she  tried  to 
hug  me." 

Prof.  House  (the  day  after  the  side-walk  painting) — "Well,  Miss 
Sharp,  were  you  out  painting  last  night?" 

Miss  Sharp— "No,  I  usually  do  my  painting  at  home." 


Oh  thar  be  a  fanner  colidge, 

Situated  in  ttiis  land, 
Whar  the  fanner  boy  is  honored, 

And  they've  got  a  farmer  band. 


At  this  place  they've  got  a  rule; 

That  everybody's  welkum. 
And  farmers,  fanners,  farmers ! 

Why  farmers  run  , the  skule. 


Q 


If  you  air  not  a  farmer  when  you  kum, 
Yew'l  be  a  farmer  when  you  leave, 

Oh  the  hay  you  kin  shovel, 
En  the  corn  you  kin  heave. 


The  cows  feed  on  the  campus. 
The  meader  larks  are  thar, 

And  the  scent  of  new  mown  hay? 
Well  say  its  every  whar ! 


Thar  aint  do  use  talkin, 
We've  got  the  swellist  drill, 

Of  this  we  get  a  plenty, 
En  you  shore  can  get  your  fill. 


En  say  !  we've  got  the  nicest  gals, 
Their  jist  so  nice  en  sweet, 

I  low  thar  aint  no  others — 
Thats  got  such  purty  feet ! 


Oh  you  ort  to  know  these  gals, 
En  see  em  cook  en  sow, 

They  kin  make  the  primist  pies- 
En  stir  the  lightest  (?)  dough. 


Yew  see  these  vituls  is  made; 
Over  at  the  domestic,  "don't  for- 
get it," 

And  if  you  go  a  little  easy  on  them, 
"Yew  won't  regret  it." 


En  when  tew  a  doing's  yeur  invited 
out 

Speshially  in  the  Chapel,  when 
Yeur  goin  tew  get  some  biscuits, 
En  p'raps  some  aged  hen. 


I  hear  you  all  exclaim,  "du  tell" 
Whar  is  this  place,  "I  want 

tu  know?" 
Whar  every  one  can  plow  a 

field. 

En  they  du  thar  flgerin  with 
a  hoe. 


Be  careful  ?iow  farmer  boy 

When  they  pass  the  sinkers,  let  em  slide, 
Bekase  now,  "honest  ingun,"  I — 

Well — er  — I  liked  to  died. 


The  town  is  called  Ft.  Collins, 
"En  its  what  you  mought 
call  dry." 
Course  j'ew  kin  git  sojue  cider. 
But  you  have  tu  du  it  on  the 
sly. 


stranger  ef  you  got  your  plowin  done, 

'■En  yeur  wheat  is  in  a  pile," 
En  yew  kin  spar  your  oldest  boay, 

Send  im  around,  "we'll  give  him  a  trial. 


After  he  goes  through  colidge  — 

En  comes  back  agin  to  home, 
Old  man  yew'll  be  proud  of  him,  en — 

Maw  will  say  "goodness  how  he's  grown. 


Rosicnb:;; 


A  QUESTION  OF  HONOR 

The  broad,  peaceful  Ohio  looked  like  a  river  of  glass,  as  it  lay 
bathed  in  moonlight  beauty  one  quiet  spring  night  late  in  the  month  of 
May.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy  and  rendered  more  enchanting  by  the 
fragrance  from  myriads  of  bursting  apple  blossoms,  which  turned  the 
fields  adjoining  her  banks  into  a  veritable  fairyland. 

On  the  crest  of  a  hill  overlooking  this  scene,  were  situated  the 
classic  buildings  of  an  old  and  revered  institution  of  learning. 

On  this  particular  night  the  surface  of  the  river  was  dotted  with 
small  skiffs,  filled  with  happy-hearted  college  boys  and  girls.  The  music 
from  mandolins  and  guitars,  sounding  softly  over  the  water,  added  charm 
to  the  scene.  Prom  a  boat  farther  down  the  river  came  occasionally  a 
ringing  college  song.  From  the  occupants  of  one  boat  alone  no  music 
came.  Two  young  men  were  in  this  boat — one  silent  and  thoughtful,  the 
other  eager  and  persistant.  The  rower  was  Tom  Walker  and  his  com- 
panion was  his  friend  and  classmate,  Harry  Palmer.  "I  wouldn't  let 
him  beat  me,  Harry,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Tom.  "It  is  neither  right  nor 
just.  Here  you  are  finishing  your  second  year  of  hard  work,  standing 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest  of  us.  Now  this  rich,  conceited 
young  fellow  comes  in  and  after  only  one  year  of  work  is  liable  to  take 
the  Sophomore  medal  in  place  of  j  ou — the  one  who  deserves  it.  All  the 
class  feel  as  I  do,  Harry,  and  if  Jack  Allen  receives  the  medal  we  will  all 
feel  that  a  great  injustice  has  been  done,  not  only  you,  but  all  of  us. 
Jack  cheats — we  have  seen  him  do  it  both  in  class  and  examinations. 
He  is  determined  to  win,  if  not  by  fair  means,  then  by  foul.  It  is  not 
right  for  him  to  have  the  honor  which  belongs  to  you.  Now  to-morrow 
comes  that  examination  in  Biology,  and  you  know  that  is  your  one  weak 
point.  You  can  hold  your  own  with  Jack  in  everything  except  that, 
and  you  know  how  severe  Professor  Thompson's  examinations  are.  Now, 
Harry,  listen  to  reason.  It  is  only  just  that  you  have  the  medal  and  the 
class  is  willing  for  you  to— well,  go  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  to  get  it. 
Just  write  some  of  those  unpronouncable  species — which  I  devoutly 
wish  were  back  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  where  some  of  them  originated 
— on  your  cuffs  say,  or  some  similar  little  device  which  will  give  you  a 
lift  in  time  of  need.  I  know  you  don't  like  the  idea,  but  it  is  all  right. 
In  fact  you  will  be  doing  the  College  a  good  turn  in  preventing  an 
injustice." 

After  delivering  this  rather  doubtful  moral  sentiment,  Tom  leaned 
back  allowing  the  boat  to  drift,  and  watched  eagerly  his  friend's  face  to 
catch,  if  possible,  the  effects  of  his  arguments.  To  say  that  this  sugges- 
tion of  his  friend  brought  no  temptation  to  Harry,  would  be  telling  what 
was  not  true.  How  he  had  longed  and  honestly  worked  for  that  medal ! 
The  pride  of  his  father  and  mother  in  their  only  son  came  up  before 
him,  also  the  delightful  trip  which  his  father  promised  him  if  the  medal 
were  his.  But  he  seemed  also  to  hear  the  oft  repeated  words  of  his 
mother,  "Truth  and  honesty,  my  boy,  truth  and  honesty  constitute  the 


only  true  road  to  success."  Finally  Harry  looked  up,  and  facing  his 
friend  with  clear  frank  eyes  said,  "I  can't  do  it,  Tom.  I  appreciate  the 
kindly  interest  of  the  class,  but  I  can  not  sacrifice  my  self-respect  for  all 
the  medals  in  the  world.  Besides  that  I  could  not  enjoy  a  medal  won 
dishonestly." 

"I  suppose  that  settles  it  then,"  said  Tom  gloomily.  "Well,  old 
fellow,  if  good  wishes  will  carry  you  through,  you  will  have  the  gold 
medal  on  next  Thursday,  be  assured  of  that." 

"Thank  you,  Tom,  I  will  do  my  best  and  if  I  fail,  the  other  fellow 
will  be  the  one  to  be  congratulated,  that's  all." 

The  two  young  men  rowed  to  shore,  tied  their  boat,  and  leaving 
the  gay  crowd,  climbed  the  hill  to  the  College  campus. 

Harry  Palmer  boarded  in  the  home  of  Professor  Thompson  as  did 
also  his  rival  to  class  honors.  Jack  Allen.  As  Tom  left  Harry  at  the 
door  he  said,  "Success  to  you  to-morrow,  my  boy.  Beat  Jack  if  you  can, 
remember  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war." 

Harry  smiled  as  he  turned  and  entered  the  house.  He  ran  up- 
stairs and  as  he  passed  Jack's  door  he  noticed  the  room  was  brightly 
lighted.  "Cramming  for  to-morrow  I  suppose,"  thought  Harry.  "Well, 
it  will  not  hurt  me  to  do  likewise  for  the  next  hour."  Lighting  his  study 
lamp  he  noticed  that  a  choice  new  book  had  been  knocked  from  the 
table  and  was  lying  on  the  floor;  that  the  rug  before  the  door  had  been 
partially  overturned;  and  also  that  a  bureau  drawer  had  been  opened 
and  not  entirely  closed.  "Looks  as  though  some  one  had  been  in  here 
and  left  in  a  hurry,"  thought  Harry.  "Some  of  the  fellows  ran  in,  think- 
ing I  was  here,  I  suppose."  Dismissing  the  matter  from  his  mind, 
Harry  settled  himself  to  hard  study  for  an  hour  or  so,  after  which  he 
went  to  bed,  sleeping  the  sound  sleep  of  a  healthy  body  and  a  clear 
conscience. 

Next  morning  when  Harry  went  down  to  breakfast  he  noticed 
that  Professor  Thompson  seemed  preoccupied.  "Thinking  out  knotty 
questions  for  us,"  thought  Harry.  As  they  rose  from  the  table  the  Pro- 
fessor turned  to  Harry  with  a  grave  face  and  requested  his  presence  in 
the  library.  Harry  followed  him  wonderingly.  The  Professor  having 
seated  himself  at  his  desk  turned  and  said,  "Harry  I  am  more  grieved 
and  disappointed  than  I  can  express.  I  presume  you  know  the  reason  of 
this  interview?"  Harry  looked  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  replied,  "No 
sir,  I  do  not."  "Then  I  will  recount  some  facts,  of  which  I  am  forced  to 
believe  you  are  already  cognizant.  Last  night  when  I  completed  my 
work  here,  I  placed  the  note-book  containing  the  questions  for  to- 
morrow's examination  on  the  top  of  a  number  of  books,  all  of  which  I 
wished  to  take  with  me  to  the  class  room.  The  note-book  I  found  this 
morning  on  the  desk,  but  placed  over  on  the  other  side,  showing  it  had 
been  disturbed,  while  on  the  floor  I  found  this  handkerchief,  which 
from  the  name  written  thereon,  I  see  is  yours,  and  which  I  now  return 
to  you." 

Poor  Harry  looked  at  the  handkerchief  in  consternation.  "Pro- 
fessor I  do  not  know  how  this  got  here.  I  never  touched  the  note-book 
and  I  have  not  been  in  here  since  the  time  you  brought  me  in  to  get  a, 
book  a  week  ago." 


The  Professor  looked  sternly  at  him.  "Of  course,  Harry,  this  is 
circumstantial  evidence  and  I  was  loath  to  believe  this  evil  thing  of  you, 
but  to  me  it  looks  as  though  you  were  guilty.  I  heard  the  remark  of 
your  friend,  last  night  as  he  left  you  at  the  door,  'To  beat  Jack  some- 
how, to-morrow.'  The  best  you  can  do,  Harry,  is  to  confess  your  guilt, 
and,  in  consideration  of  your  past  good  conduct,  I  will  make  the  punish- 
ment as  light  as  possible.  You  need  not  come  to  my  examination  to-day 
and,  of  course,  you  forfeit  your  chance  for  the  medal.  Have  you  any- 
thing to  say,  sir?" 

"Nothing  Professor,  only  that  I  insist  I  am  not  guilty  and  I  do  not 
know  how  this  handkerchief  came  here." 

"Without  a  word  the  Professor  held  the  door  open  for  him  to  pass 
out.  As  he  went  through  the  hall  he  met  Jack  Allen,  but  passed  him 
with  unseeing  eyes,  and  hastened  to  his  room  with  blind  indignation  and 
a  feeling  of  great  injustice  rankling  in  his  heart.  He  threw  himself  on 
his  bed  and  despite  his  seventeen  years,  gave  way  to  tears.  If  he  only 
had  his  mother  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  She  would  believe  in  him,  he 
thought  with  a  thrill  of  comfort.  The  more  he  thought  about  it  the 
more  convinced  he  became  that  some  one  had  willfully  wronged  him. 
Who  could  have  had  any  motive  to  do  such  a  thing?  All  at  once  Tom's 
words  came  to  his  mind:  "Jack  Allen  was  determined  to  win  the  medal 
either  by  fair  or  foul  means."  He  also  thought  of  the  bright  light,  also 
his  disordered  room  on  the  previous  night.  Suddenly  he  got  up  and 
went  to  his  bureau  and  pulling  out  a  drawer,  saw  that  his  handkerchief 
box  had  been  disturbed.  "Can  it  be  that  some  one  came  in  here  while 
I  was  gone,  got  one  of  my  handkerchiefs,  took  it  down  stairs,  went  to 
the  library,  took  the  examination  questions,  and  then  to  throw  suspicion 
on  me  dropped  the  handkerchief?  Could  Jack  Allen  or  any  one  else  do 
so  mean  a  thing?"  thought  the  honest-hearted  boy. 

Never  had  Harry  spent  such  an  unhappy  day  as  that  one  proved 
to  be.  At  noon,  Tom,  having  missed  Harry  and  feeling  sure  something 
was  wrong,  came  in  to  see  him.  Harry  told  him  of  the  morning's  inter- 
view with  Professor  Thompi^on,  but  said  nothing  of  his  own  suspicions. 
Tom  was  tilled  with  indignation.  "Of  course  you  did  not  interfere  with 
the  old  chap's  note  book.  He  ought  to  know  better  than  to  accuse  you 
of  such  a  thing.  Some  accident  has  happened."  Tom  stopped  and  gave 
vent  to  a  low  whistle.  "Do  you  suppose^say,  Harry,  is  there  any  way 
Jac<  Allen  could  have  gotten  hold  of  one  of  your  handkerchiefs?" 

Harry  silenced  him  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "We  must  not  be 
too  quick  with  our  suspicions,  Tom.  One  great  injustice  has  been  done, 
but  it  will  not  mend  matters  to  add  a  second." 

"Well,  I  will  have  to  go  now,  Harry,"  said  Tom,  looking  at  his 
watch.  '  I  feel  sure  this  thing  will  be  straightened  out  -  it  mus^  be.  I 
know  you  are  innocent,  old  fellow,  and  I  feel  sure  in  my  own  mind  as  to 
who  the  guilty  one  is." 

Two  days  yjassed  without  a  solution. 

Commencement  day  dawned  bright  and  clear.  After  the  address 
to  the  Seniors  and  the  delivery  of  their  diplomas,  it  was  the  custom  to 
award  the  scholarship  prizes  to  the  undergraduates. 

Harry  did  not  feel  equal  to  this  ordeal  and  remained  in  his  room. 


The  President  called  to  the  platform  those  upon  whom  honors 
were  to  be  conferred.  "I  now  have  the  pleasure,"  said  the  good  man, 
"of  awarding  the  medal  for  scholarship  in  the  Sophomore  class  to  John 
C.  Allen." 

At  this  announcement  a  feeling  of  great  disappointment  and  sur- 
prise came  over  a  young  girl  sitting  far  back  in  the  audience.  Beckon- 
ing to  Tom  whom  she  saw  near  her,  she  said,  "Where  is  Harry  and  why 
did  he  not  receive  the  medal?" 

"Can  it  be  that  you  have  not  heard?"  said  Tom,  wonderingly. 

"No,  what  is  the  matter?  I  went  home  three  days  ago,  having 
finished  my  examinations,  and  came  over  just  this  morning  to  attend  the 
Commencement  exercises." 

"Why,"  said  Tom,  "Harry  was  thrown  out  because  Professor 
Thompson  suspected  him  of  having  tampered  with  the  list  of  examina- 
tion questions  which  he  had  prepared  and  left  on  his  desk  Tuesday 
night.  He  found  his  note-book  disturbed  and  Harry's  handkerchief  on 
the  floor." 

"The  idea  !  Tom,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  Harry  would  not 
do  such  a  thing." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Tom,  "but  how  to  prove  it  is  the  thing." 

Then  a  light  began  to  break  gradually  over  the  young  girl's  face. 
She  got  up  and  quietly  slipped  out  where  she  could  be  alone. 

Now  this  young  lady  was  a  niece  of  Professor  Thompson.  Her 
home  was  ten  miles  distant,  so  she  made  her  home  with  her  uncle  dur- 
ing the  College  term.  The  night  previous  to  her  departure  for  home 
she  went  into  her  uncle's  library  to  get  a  book  which  he  wished  her  to 
take  to  her  mother.  It  was  quite  late  and  her  uncle  had  retired.  She 
knew  where  the  book  was  and  as  the  room  was  flooded  with  moonlight 
she  (lid  not  turn  on  a  light.  She  secured  the  book  and  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  scene  without,  stood,  for  a  few  minutes,  drinking  in  the  beauty 
spread  out  before  her.  As  she  stood  there  she  heard  some  one  approach 
the  library  door.  Startled,  she  drew  back  in  the  shadow,  and  saw  a 
young  man  enter,  go  over  to  the  desk  and,  after  some  searching,  pick  up 
something  and  go  out.  As  he  turned  the  moonlight  fell  full  on  his  face 
and  she  recognized  Jack  Allen.  She  thought  it  a  httle  strange,  but  con- 
cluding he  had  come,  as  she  had  done,  for  something  which  her  uncle 
had  given  permission,  the  innocent  hearted  girl  dismissed  the  matter 
from  her  mind  and  started  toward  the  door.  As  she  passed  the  desk 
she  saw  a  handkerchief  lying  on  the  floor.  She  left  on  an  early  morn- 
ing train  before  Harry's  trying  interview  with  her  uncle. 

All  these  things  passed  through  the  young  girl's  mind  now  and 
she  became  convinced  that  she  held  the  key  to  the  situation.  Stepping 
quietly  within  the  door  she  motioned  to  an  usher  and  requested  him  to 
bring  her  uncle  to  the  door.  When  he  had  reached  her  she  quickly 
drew  him  outside  and  rapidly  poured  her  story  into  the  ears  of  the 
astonished  man. 

Professor  Thompson  was  a  stern  man  and  quick  to  form  judg- 
ments, but  when  convinced  that  he  had  done  an  injustice  he  was  ready 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  right  it.  Summoning  again  the  usher,  he  asked 
him  to  bring  Mr.  Jack  Allen.    Jack  came  at  once,  wearing  the  medal 


and  also  a  self-satisfied  and  smiling  face.  He  looked  a  little  surprised 
when  the  Professor  drew  him  outside,  and  when  he  saw  the  excited  face 
of  the  Professor's  niece  a  vague  feeling  of  alarm  took  possession  of  him. 

The  Professor  repeated  what  his  niece  had  said  and  also  told  him 
his  own  suspicions.  Jack,  in  much  confusion,  began  a  denial,  but  seeing 
the  scornful  look  with  which  the  Professor's  niece  was  regarding  him 
and  also  the  incredulity  on  her  uncle's  face,  he  realized  that  the  game 
was  lost  and  confessed  his  guilt.  After  a  scathing  rebuke  from  the 
Professor,  who  also  relieved  Jack  of  his  medal,  the  disgraced  and  cha- 
grined joung  man  slunk  off  to  his  room. 

Professor  Thompson  hastened  to  the  President  and  after  a  hurried 
conversation,  a  messenger  was  sent  for  Harry.  As  he  entered  the  hall 
before  them  a  stir  went  over  the  entire  body  of  students,  for  a  report  of 
Harr)  's  trouble  had  gained  circulation. 

The  President  rose  and  stated  that  he  was  much  grieved  to  find 
that  a  great  injustice  had  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  their  number 
upon  a  classmate.  He  further  said  that  they  doubtless  all  knew  why 
Harry  Palmer  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  contest  for  the  Sophomore 
medal.  He  wished  now  to  publicly  state  that  Harry  was  entirely  inno- 
cent of  the  charge  brought  against  him.  That  the  guilty  party  had 
confessed,  and  that  instead  of  awarding  the  medal  to  John  C.  Allen,  he 
now  had  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  it  upon  Harry  Palmer.  The  great 
applause,  cheers  and  College  yells  which  greeted  this  announcement 
were  not  at  all  according  to  rules,  but,  the  President,  instead  of  checking 
it  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  the  students.  Indeed  a  Senior  who 
stood  near  declared  afterward  that  he  heard  a  muffled  cheer  from  those 
same  dignified  presidential  lips. 

When  Professor  Thompson's  family  returned  home  they  found 
that  Jack  Allen  had  left  for  home. 

Five  years  after  this  as  Harry  Palmer  was  looking  at  the  contents 
of  a  box  in  which  he  kept  his  College  souvenirs,  he  picked  up  a  certain 
medal  and  looked  up  with  a  smile  into  the  face  of  a  sweet  young  woman 
who  a  few  weeks  before  had  become  his  bride. 

'That  is  a  souvenir  of  your  hard  work  and  honesty  in  College, 
Harry,"  she  said. 

"I  think  rather,''  he  rejjlied,  "that  it  is  a  souvenir  of  the  bravery 
of  a  certain  little  woman  whom  I  have  the  honor  of  calling  my  wife." 


THE  STORM 


The  sun  goes  out,  and  day  appears  to  be  the  eve,  tho'  noon. 

No  shadows  cast,  and  things  seem  dimly  seen. 
Low  whisperings  and  meanings  add  to  the  gloom. 

Thoughts  come  to  inind,  none  knowing  what  they  mean. 

First  softly,  then  with  swift  increasing  sound. 
The  trees  by  rustling  leaves  and  sighing  boughs, 

Give  c,S  their  warnings  to  the  things  around, 
And  try  by  dreary  sounds,  all  things  to  rouse. 

Now  sudden  is  the  gust,  which  slowly  dies, 

Now  mournful  rumblings  greet  the  ear; 
Afar  they  seem  at  first,  but  louder  yet  they  rise. 

Till  earth  does  tremble  and  bravest  rocks  know  fear. 

Now  silent  all ;  an  ominous  dread  pervades,  - 
Now  only  a  bird  dares  utter  short,  frightened  song, — 

Now  thunder  passes  and  in  the  distance  fades, 
At  last  'tis  here,  tho  rain,  with  joyful  song. 

Softly  now,  with  sweetly  pattering  sound, 
Then  as  a  sudden  breeze  sways  far  the  trees, 

Then  ceases,  suddenly  as  it  came,  and  all  around. 
The  rain  fast  falling  puts  the  heart  at  ease. 


Ba^liss— "  Keep  close  to  me."    To  whom  was  he  talking  ? 

"Black  82" 
"Red  103" 

"Black  55"    ">   "Ring  off — line's  busy. 
"Red  13"  i 
"Red  32"  / 

Mattie  P.  (in  Physical  Lab.)  —  "Hold  on  a  minute  Grace  till  I  get 
beak  under  this." 

"Mr.  Hotchkiss  I'll  instruct  this  class."— Stump. 

Sharp  was  smiling  and  bowing 

To  a  lady  with  hair  so  sunny, 
But  alas,  he  got  no  smile  in  return 

For  he  was  bowing  to  a  dummy. 


A  FRESHMAN'S  LETTER 


Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Dear  Mother  and  Father  : 

Well  I  arrived  at  the  College  safe  and  sound,  and  found  it  a  very 
dififerent  place  from  what  I  had  expected  to  find. 

Instead  of  the  College  being  one  large  building,  there  are  eight  or 
nine  large  buildings,  each  with  several  large  class  rooms. 

The  grounds  are  very  pretty  and  surrounded  by  a  row  of  large 

trees. 

I  have  a  pretty  nice  room,  but  of  course  not  like  the  one  at  home. 

Everything  seems  like  a  thick  fog  to  me  here  ;  I  know  so  few,  and 
have  no  place  to  go.  except  to  the  College  and  back  to  my  room. 

The  other  night  while  I  was  sitting  in  my  room,  a  crowd  of  boys 
came  in  and  wanted  me  to  go  out  after  water  melons  with  them.  Well, 
I  thought  they  felt  sorry  for  me  being  all  alone  and  came  around  to 
take  me  with  them.  When  we  drew  near  the  College  I  heard  another 
crowd  of  boys  yelling,  and  from  the  noises  they  were  making,  they  were 
certainly  enjoying  themselves.  When  I  asked  the  boys  who  they  were 
and  what  they  were  doing,  they  told  me  that  it  was  another  crowd  going 
after  melons,  and  that  we  would  go  to  this  crowd  and  see  where  they 
were  going.  When  we  arrived  there  the  boys  grabbed  me  and  then 
walked  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  and  there  they  threw  me  into  a 
large  sheet  of  canvas,  and  all  taking  hold,  began  to  toss  me  in  the  aii', 
and  I  actually  went  so  high  that  1  could  see  over  some  of  the  College 
buildings  and  trees.  At  times  I  thought  I  was  never  coming  down 
again,  and  other  times  I  came  down  all  tied  up  in  a  knot  or  with  my  feet 
around  my  neck.  But  at  last  they  stopped  and  told  me  I  could  get  out 
and  join  them.  This  I  was  glad  to  do  for  I  wanted  to  get  ray  revenge 
out  of  some  one  else  that  would  be  roped  in  the  same  manner  I  was. 
Well  in  this  way  I  became  better  acquainted,  and  now  I  know  a  few 
persons  that  I  can  speak  to  and  walk  to  and  from  classes  with. 

I  am  Ijoarding  at  one  of  the  clubs  but  the  cooking  is  nothing  like 
what  I  used  to  get  when  I  was  home.  They  just  make  a  bluff  at  getting 
up  a  meal.  We  have  military  drill  here  every  day.  At  first  I  had  a 
hard  time  making  one  foot  follow  the  other  and  at  times  (quite  often) 
could  not  tell  my  right  hand  from  my  loft,  but  now  I  am  all  right  and 
beginning  to  wear  a  stately  carriage. 

I  am  not  homesick  but  I  think  I  would  rather  be  home  ;  every- 
body and  everything  seems  so  queer  down  here.  It  makes  a  person  feel 
as  if  he  were  lost,  and  nobody  cared  to  find  him. 

The  first  day  of  College  I  got  all  mixed  up  with  my  classes;  I  went 
to  my  English  class  when  I  should  have  gone  to  algebra,  and  after  find- 
ing out  I  was  in  the  wrong  class  room  I  started  out  and  fell  over  the 
platform  at  the  teacher's  desk.  This  made  everybody  laugh  but  I 
didn't  see  anything  funny  about  it.  After  that  I  got  my  classes 
straightened  up  all  right. 

I  think  I  have  given  you  all  the  news  now  so  will  close. 

Your  loving  son, 

Harry  Young. 


A  SOPHOMORE'S  LETTER 


Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Dear  Father  : 

Well  here  I  am,  Ijack  at  College  for  the  second  time,  now  to  enter 
my  iSophomore  year.  This  year  is  considered  by  the  students  as  the 
hardest  year  of  the  College  course,  but  learning  comes  very  rapidly  to 
me  so  I  don't  care  how  hard  it  is.  I  read  my  lessons  over  once  or  twice, 
and  then  take  my  place  in  class.  It  never  bothers  me  to  recite  so  I 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  class.  There  is  a  little  hole  in  the  floor  by  my 
seat  and  I  just  stick  . my  toes  in  the  hole  and  work  the  most  difficult 
problem ;  now  this  hole  has  become  a  haljit  with  me  :  with  it  I  am  all 
right.  They  always  say  that  when  a  person  gets  to  be  a  Sophomore, 
that  they  get  the  swell  head,  and  perhaps  you  think  it  has  affected  me 
from  what  I  have  said,  but  it  has  not.  I  have  only  bought  one  new  hat 
and  that  is  just  one  size  larger  than  my  last  one,  but  that  is  because  I 
am  growing. 

I  go  to  bed  thinking  so  intentlj'  on  my  lessons  that  I  sometimes 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  wander  away  some  distance.  One 
night  I  awoke  and  found  myself  in  a  watermelon  patch,  and  had  a  good 
time  while  it  Listed,  but  it  was  not  so  good  when  I  found  out  that  I  was 
in  a  watermelon  patch  that  belonged  to  a  man  with  .whom  I  was  not 
acquainted,  so  I  made  my  exit  as  fast  as  I  could  with  a  large  bull  dog  at 
my  heels.  I  was  not  on  terms  of  social  intimacy  with  this  man  or  his 
dog  and  with  that  in  his  favor  it  helped  me  to  depart  a  little  faster  than 
I  otherwise  would  have  done. 

You  know,  before  I  left  home  you  told  me  that  if  any  of  those 
smart  young  lads  from  the  rural  districts,  started  to  haze  me  or  show  me 
who  they  were,  for  me  to  meet  them  when  the  sun  went  down  and  swat 
them  across  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a  fence  board  and  put  a  blue 
forget-me  not  under  his  eye.  Well  a  couple  of  those  lads  started  it  the 
other  day  and  I  fixed  them  just  as  3  0U  told  me  to,  only  I  gave  them  one 
under  each  eye. 

If  you  have  a  few  dollars  in  your  pocket  when  you  answer  this 
letter  you  might  as  well  send  them  to  me  as  I  am  broke. 

Ever  your  loving  son, 

Harry  Y'oung. 


A  JUNIOR'S  LETTER 


Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

Dear  Father: 

I  wrote  you  a  letter  some  time  ago,  and  received  an  answer  the 
other  day  but  circumstances  force  me  to  answer  in  a  hurry  this  time. 

I  am  a  Junior  this  year;  our  class  knows  more  than  all  the  other 
classes  put  together.  The  Sophomore's  have  the  swell  head  too  bad  and 
the  Seniors  march  around  with  their  caps  and  gowns  and  think  they 
are  the  whole  College,  but  from  the  way  they  act  they  have  forgotten 
all  they  ever  knew.  I  am  sure  our  class  won't  be  that  way  when  we  are 
Seniors. 

All  the  professors  tell  me  that  I  am  the  smartest  boy  they  ever 
had  in  their  classes,  and  whenever  the  class  has  a  hard  problem,  and 
none  of  them  can  work  it,  he  tells  them  that  I  will  work  it  for  them. 

Say,  I  want  to  let  you  know  how  I  stand  financially  now.  You 
know  education  comes  high,  but  a  person  must  wear  what  the  other's 
wear  or  he  won't  be  in  it  at  all.  I  will  need  one  swallow-tail  suit  $40.00, 
one  party  suit  $25.00,  one  football  suit  $8.00,  one  baseball  suit  and 
gloves  $7.50,  one  basketball  suit  $4.50,  one  lawn  tennis  suit  $5.00,  besides 
that  I  will  need  enough  money  to  pay  for  my  board,  room  and  books.  I 
will  try  to  buy  all  of  these  as  cheap  as  I  can  but  you  know,  or  you  have 
heard  that  a  young  man  can't  really  get  an  education  thoroughly  with- 
out them,  and  say,  you  had  better  send  a  little  extra  pocket  money  for  I 
might  need  a  little  once  and  a  while.  If  these  clothes  are  any  good 
when  I  get  through  with  them  I  will  send  them  to  you  and  you  can 
wear  them  under  your  clothes  in  the  winter,  but  I  guess  they  won't  be 
much  good,  because  we  have  to  wear  them  so  much.  I  am  afraid  they 
will  be  all  worn  out. 

I  will  close  now  hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  a  very  early  date. 

Your  most  loving  son, 

Harry  Young. 


A  SENIOR'S  LETTER 


Ft.  Collins,  Colo, 

Dear  Father: 

I  believe  that  you  intimated  in  your  recent  letter  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  come  up  for  commencement  week. 

Either  you  wrote  such  a  message  or  by  some  unaccountable  uncon- 
scious process  of  cerebration,  I  lie  in  error  as  to  the  concomitent  facts  in 
in  the  case. 

Previous  to  your  pilgrimage  to  the  seat  of  erudition,  I  should  like 
to  place  before  you  for  your  distinguished  consideration  a  synoptical 
schedule  of  indebtedness,  which  I  am  under  obligation  to  liquidate  not 
later  or  subsequent  to  the  vernal  equinox,  which  observers  prognosticate 
by  the  intricate  calculation  of  least  squares,  to  be  anticipated  in  a 
few  days. 

The  excitation  of  latent  potentialities  within  the  student,  being 
the  particular  office  of  higher  education,  there  has  been  a  discernable 
improvement  in  my  cerebral  functions  up  to  the  point  of  localization. 
This  has  monopolized  the  attention  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
concentered  on  the  accounting  of  finances  :  neck  adornment  $6.00 ;  con- 
vivial expenses  $13.50 ;  adornment  of  pedal  extremities  $11.75 ;  confec- 
tionary-man's compensation  $8.50;  religious  entertainments  $5.75; 
adhesive  government  stamps,  employed  in  the  postage  service  $23.00. 
As  you  see  neither  my  bills  for  my  board,  room,  books  or  Senior  gown 
are  retributed;  therefore  any  pecuniary  assistance  that  you  consider 
congruous  to  contribute  will  be  affectionately  welcomed. 

To  be  comae  it  fmit,  an  fait,  bon  ton  or  tante  ensemble  as  they  say  in 
belles  lettres  one  must  incur  legitimate  expenses ;  the  recourse  is  con- 
tumely. I  trust  that  this  differential  explanation  may  be  sufficient  for 
parental  indulgence. 

Thy  most  fond  son, 

Harry  Young. 

(J.  C.) 


AN  OLD  COLLEGE  TOWN 

In  western  Germany,  where  the  Neckar  river  flows  through  a  fair 
valley,  and  between  grand  old  hills  on  its  way  to  join  the  Rhine,  a  won- 
derfully attractive  old  college— or  rather  university— town  is  located, 

"Heidelberg,  full  of  memories  ! 
How  many  kings  have  wrought  on  thee  ! 
How  many  knights  have  fought  for  thee  ! 
How  many  poets  have  sung  of  thee  ! 
How  many  students  love  thee." 

Before  Columbus  started  on  his  memorable  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic,  Heidelberg  had  been  a  favorite  resort  of  German  students  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  Harvard,  the  first  American  college,  Heidelberg  university 
was  in  the  midst  of  its  third  century.  If  only  the  eternal  hills  about 
the  town  could  tell  what  they  have  witnessed,  what  accounts  of  student 
life  they  might  give.  What  hosts  of  students  have  passed  through 
those  halls,  and  tramped  over  the  hills  that  surround  them. 

About  thirty-five  thousand  people  now  find  their  homes  in  the 
town  which  stretches  along  the  river,  and  extends  a  little  way  up  the 
hillside.  The  streets  are,  many  of  them,  narrow  and  crooked,  and  con- 
tain many  historical  landmarks  which  tell  of  the  times  when  this  old 
town  was  new.  Here  is  the  church  where  Jerome  of  Prague  posted  his 
thesis  which  announced  to  the  world  his  objections  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  times.  Another  interesting  old  church  founded  in  1400  bears 
witness  to  a  compromise  of  reformation  days.  After  long  and  bitter 
strife  as  to  which  faction  should  own  the  church,  a  wall  was  finally 
built  which  separated  it  into  two  parts,  and  on  one  side  the  Catholics 
still  worship,  while  the  Protestants  retain  the  other  side. 

The  German  love  of  flowers  is  much  in  evidence  about  the  town, 
and  pretty  S(iuares,  parks  and  the  botanical  gardens  all  offer  their 
attractions.  It  is  nature  rather  than  art  that  tarnishes  the  beauty  of 
Heidelberg,  for  there  is  very  little  of  architectural  grandeur.  The 
ravages  of  war  have  been  too  destructive  for  the  preservation  of  man. 

The  university  buildings  are  singularly  plain  and  unattractive  so 
far  as  externals  attract.  Utility  rather  than  beauty  is  the  impression 
made  by  the  great  unpretentious  stone  structures.  The  university 
library  with  its  .^50,000  volumes,  and  many  curious  old  manuscripts 
would  certainly  interest  the  student  visitor.  The  library  did  not  escape 
its  share  in  the  general  devastation  which  visited  the  town  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  when  the  ferocious  Tilly  took  it  by  storm  after  a 
cruel  siege  and  bombardment.  This  was  at  that  tune  regarded  as  the 
richest  and  most  valuable  library  in  Europe,  so  its  larger  part  was 
carried  as  a  trophy  of  war  to  Rome  and  made  a  part  of  the  Vatican 
library.  It  is  said  that  priceless  manuscripts  were  used  by  Tilly 
instead  of  straw  for  littering  the  stalls  of  his  horses.  Thus  at  about  the 


period  when  John  Harvard  had  given  his  modest  collection  of  books  as 
the  nucleus  of  Harvard  College,  Heidelberg  found  herself  without  a 
library. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia  made  possible  the  collection  of  the 
scattered  library,  and  university  life  was  resumed:  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  century  Heidelberg  was  again  visited  by  the  horrors  of 
war.  This  time  it  was  the  French  whose  merciless  tyranny  was  visited 
upon  the  town  and  its  inhabitants,  and  again  the  university  suffered 
and  the  library  was  destroyed. 

On  the  crown  of  the  heavily  wooded  hill  which  rises  above  the 
town,  towers  the  old  mediseval  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  court  of 
the  Electors  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  now  the  chief  attraction  to  the 
many  tourists  who  visit  Heidelberg,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  many  ruins  of  Europe. 

As  the  visitor  enters  the  gateway  through  the  massive  wall,  and 
sees  the  teeth  of  the  old  portcullis  above  his  head,  he  feels  as  if  he  were 
entering  the  gateway  to  the  middle  ages.  There  stands  the  old  castle 
built  around  a  square  court  or  garden,  and  the  ivy  kindly  covers  some 
of  the  ravages  of  time.  The  varying  architecture  tells  of  the  different 
centuries  which  have  contributed  their  part  to  the  great  pile.  The 
front  of  one  wing  is  adorned  with  rows  of  statues  of  members  of  the 
Palatine  house,  and  at  the  head  stands  Charlemagne  from  whom  the  old 
Electors  were  proud  to  trace  their  descent. 

English  visitors  will  be  sure  to  have  pointed  out  for  them  the 
part  of  the  castle  built  for  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I  of  England, 
when  she  came  to  Heidelberg  castle,  a  bride. 

The  huge  tun  in  the  cellar  connected  by  a  pump  with  the  ancient 
banquet  hall  tells  of  the  time  when  wine  flowed  like  water  at  the  feasts 
of  the  Electors. 

But  the  best  of  all  that  these  mediseval  princes  enjoyed,  delights 
the  poorest  visitor  of  to-day  as  it  did  the  knights  of  old.  The  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  valleys  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine,  old  Heidelberg 
below,  and  fertile  plains  partially  screened  by  the  hills  of  the  Hartz 
mountains  extending  away  in  the  distance:  these  with  the  forest  trees 
above  and  below  the  old  castle,  make  up  a  view  similar  to  that  seen  for 
centuries  from  this  point. 

Before  leaving  Heidelberg  you  must  cross  the  river  on  one  of  the 
bridges,  and  walk  up  the  hillside  on  the  opposite  bank  by  the  path  cele- 
brated as  the  Philosopher's  Way.  Prom  this  point  the  castle  on  the  hill 
forms  a  background  for  the  city  along  the  Neckar.  You  will  see  gay 
parties  of  students  in  boats  practicing  for  positions  on  the  boat  crew ; 
you  will  hear  the  stirring  music  from  the  bands  of  that  music  loving 
people,  and  you  will  heartily  endorse  the  sentiment  of  the  poets  who 
sang  : 

"Old  Heidelberg,  thou  beauty 
With  many  honors  crowned, 
Along  the  Rhine  and  Neckar 
No  town  like  thee  is  found." 

V.  H.  C. 


MY  START 

So  you  ask  me  to  write  of  my  experiences  when  I  first  started  to 
college.  It  was  a  rather  laughable  thing,  but  now  since  I  have  lived 
through  it,  I  am  none  the  worse  for  my  experience. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  August :  the  haying  season  was  at  its 
height.  I  had  finished  my  day's  work  in  the  field,  and  was  coming  to 
the  house  to  do  up  my  chores  for  the  night.  As  I  came  into  the  path 
which  led  to  the  house,  I  noticed  my  mother  standing  at  the  garden 
gate  waiting  for  me ;  as  I  came  up  to  her  I  could  plainly  see  a  look  of 
anxiety  upon  her  face.  The  darkness  of  night  was  already  settling  over 
the  earth,  but  as  mother  touched  me  on  the  arm  and  spoke  my  name,  I 
could  tell  there  was  something  on  her  mind  which  concerned  me,  and  I 
immediately  began  to  retrace  mentally  my  actions  of  the  past  week,  to 
see  if  I  could  find  the  cause  of  her  present  feelings. 


"John,"  she  began,  "I  have  been  thinking  of  you  all  day,  and  have 
come  out  here  to  meet  you.  I  have  just  received  a  catalogue  from  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  The  work  of  the  College  is  all  fully  de- 
scribed, and  to-night  after  supper  you  may  look  it  all  over  for  yourself." 
A  thrill  of  excitement  passed  over  me  like  an  electric  shock ;  I  could  see 
the  cause  of  mother's  anxiety  then ;  I  was  to  be  sent  away  to  colh  ge.  A 
dim  hazy  mist  gathered  before  my  eyes.  I  was  seventeen  years  old  but 
had  never  been  outside  of  our  county — in  fact  had  never  been  in  any 
town  of  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants,    A  world  of  strange  faces 


and  strange  ways  opened  up  to  me.  I  had  often  thought  that  some  day 
I  must  leave  the  farm,  but  I  had  always  thought  of  it  as  something  in 
the  mysterious  future  and  had  given  it  no  serious  consideration. 

The  time  had  qpme,  and  I  walked  toward  the  house  with 
mother,  my  mind  deep  in  thought.  When  we  reached  the  door  I  felt 
a  gentle  arm  steal  round  my  neck — how  often  had  I  felt  that  arm  about 
me  in  motherly  protection — how  I  longed  then  to  live  over  again  the 
last  five  years  of  my  life.  With  a  mother's  kiss  upon  my  brow,  I  turned 
toward  the  barn-yard  with  a  stronger  heart ;  I  was  determined  to  rcake 
something  of  myself  in  the  world. 

As  I  crossed  the  yard,  "Jack,"  a  dog  that  I  had  raised  from  a  pup, 
happened  to  see  me.  We  were  always  chums  and  the  best  of  friends 
and  as  this  was  our  first  meeting  since  early  in  the  morning,  I  was  nearly 
devoured  in  my  friend's  eagerness  to  show  his  appreciation  of  me.  We 
walked  together  to  the  corral,  and  when  I  climbed  to  the  loft  to  give 
the  horses  their  hay  for  the  night,  the  old  dog  being  forced  to  remain  at 
the  toot  of  the  ladder,  could  hardly  wait  in  his  impatience  to  be  with  me. 

While  I  was  milking  the  cows  a  stick  would  be  laid  at  my  feet, 
and  when  I  would  throw  it  away,  Jack  would  bound  after  it  and  bring  it 
back  with  a  triumphant  step,  as  though  he  thought  it  one  of  his  duties; 
he  was  performing  that  duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

After  the  chores  had  been  done  and  I  had  latched  the  barn  door 
for  the  night,  I  turned  and  leaned  against  the  corral  fence  ;  looking  far 
off  over  the  field  I  could  dimly  see  the  tall  outlines  of  the  big  cotton- 
woods,  whose  long  branches  leaned  far  out  over  the  river.  How  well  I 
remembered  the  old  place;  it  was  our  old  swimming  hole.  Many  a  time 
I  had  climbed  its  branches,  then  dived  headlong  into  the  river  to  the 
amazement  of  the  other  boys,  The  memory  of  those  pleasant  hours 
come  back  to  me  now  and  my  heart  is  heavy  within  me. 

Jack  brushed  up  close  to  me  in  his  most  affectionate  manner. 
Surely  he  did  not  know  that  we  were  so  soon  to  be  parted. 

A  fire-fly  flew  close  to  me ;  then  off  across  the  field  and  I  watched 
it  light  and  relight  until  it  had  vanished. 

The  horses  munched  their  corn  contentedly,  rattling  their  halters 
against  the  feed  box. 

A  calf  bawled  and  was  answered  by  its  mother.  The  crickets 
sang  their  usual  song.    The  river  murmered  its  tidings  of  peace. 

Never  until  then  had  I  known  how  much  I  loved  my  home.  I 
was  awakened  from  my  reverie  by  a  voice  calling  me  to  supper. 

*    *    *  * 

Two  weeks  rolled  by— it  was  the  day  upon  which  I  was  to  leave 
for  College.  How  strange  it  seemed,  not  to  be  going  to  work  with  the 
rest  of  the  men.  I  shall  never  forget  the  strange  feeling  which  came 
over  me,  as  I  stood  by  the  kitchen  door  shaking  hands  with  the  men, 
and  telling  them  good-by,  as  they  went  out  into  the  field. 

I  had  on  a  pair  of  trousers  which  mother  had  made  for  me,  and  a 
coat  and  vest  which  were  worn  by  my  father  on  his  wedding  day. 
I  could  not  help  admiring  myself  as  I  walked  about  the  house — never 
before  had  I  been  the  proud  possessor  of  such  clothing.    True  the  coat 


was  a  little  broad  in  the  shoulders,  and  the  trousers  likewise  short  in 
the  legs,  but  I  felt  sure  that  as  far  as  the  clothing  '-went,"  I  would  hold 
my  own  with  anyone. 

The  spring  wagon  had  already  been  hauled  up  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  my  trunk  put  into  it.  My  father  sat  in  the  front  seat  hold- 
ing the  lines.  Mother  was  overflowing  with  advice,  telling  me  what  I 
should  and  should  not  do.  This  parting  with  mother  was  indeed  a  hard 
trial  for  me,  but  I  had  determined  not  to  give  way  to  my  weakness,  so 
bidding  her  an  afTectionate  farewell,  I  mounted  the  seat  at  my  father's 
side,  and  we  sped  up  the  lane.  When  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
at  the  end  of  the  lane,  I  looked  back :  mother  was  still  standing  where 
we  had  left  her.  She  waved  her  handkerchief  to  me :  then  the  hill 
which  we  were  rapidly  descending,  cut  her  from  my  view. 

The  train  which  I  boarded  at  Delta  for  Denver,  .was  now  near  the 
end  of  its  destination.  I  was  not  sorry  as  I  was  tired  of  riding  and  was 
very  hungry.  Arriving  in  Denver  I  walked  up  the  street,  and  was  not 
long  in  locating  a  restaurant,  where  my  enormous  appetite  was  well 
satisfied. 

The  time  for  the  train  to  leave  for  Ft.  Collins  being  4:30  p.  m. 
gave  me  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  the  city.  In  wandering  about  the 
central  part  of  the  business  section  I  suddenly  came  upon  a  street  by 
the  name  of  Larimer.    I  found  this  to  be  a  very  interesting  street. 

My  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  an  elegant  display  of  watches 
and  diamonds,  and  while  standing  there  admiring  their  beauty,  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  came  out  and  offered  me  his  hand  in  a  most 
friendly  manner.  He  said  that  he  was  sure  that  he  had  seen  me  some- 
where before,  but  could  hardly  place  me.  I  told  him  that  I  was  from 
Delta  county  and  he  said,  '-O  yes,'"  and  asked  me  how  our  minister  was 
getting  along.  I  asked  him  if  he  meant  Deacon  Kennedy,  and  he  said 
yes:  that  be  and  Kennedy  were  old  time  friends.  After  I  had  told  hi  ii 
all  of  my  affairs,  he  invited  me  into  his  store  to  look  at  something  in 
which  he  was  sure  I  would  be  intere.sted.  Going  behind  the  counter  iu' 
drew  out  a  tray  of  watches  and  diamonds,  and  from  that  time  on,  ab.ut 
every  other  word  that  he  would  say  was  "bargain,"  throwing  his  whole 
soul  into  the  expression  of  it.  He  offered  me  a  forty  dollar  watch  for 
nineteen,  and  said  that  was  because  I  was  a  friend  of  his  that  he  offered 
it  to  me  at  such  a  bargain,  and  I  surely  thought  it  must  be.  In  his 
earnest  endeavor  to  convince  me  that  he  was  selling  me  a  watch  which 
I  could  sell  at  any  time  for  twice  the  money  that  I  paid  for  it,  he  would 
wave  his  hands  around  over  his  head  as  though  he  were  trying  to  swim. 
I  was  just  aVjout  to  take  the  watch,  when  I  glanced  up  at  the  time,  and 
finding  I  had  only  ten  minutes  to  catch  my  train,  contented  mj  self  with 
buying  a  celluloid  collar,  and  rushed  out  of  the  place. 

I  arrived  at  the  depot  on  the  dead  run,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
collide  with  a  fat  lady  who  was  coming  out  of  the  gate ;  I  heard  her  say 
something  about  a  gawky  ruljen,  but  having  no  time  to  argue  the  question 


with  her  I  hurried  on.  After  having  run  about  fifty  yards  down  the 
track,  some  willing  hands  hauled  me  onto  the  back  platform,  and  I  was 
safe  on  board  bound  for  Ft.  Collins. 

>lc      ^       ij<  ^ 

The  train  had  just  left  Boulder  and  I  was  thinking  over  the  many 
strange  incidents  of  the  day,  when  a  young  man  addressed  me  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  and  introduced  himself  as  Rankin  Jones.  Taking  a  seat 
at  my  side  he  said  in  a  subdued  tone,  '-Don't  make  any  noise,  my  foot's 
asleep."  Then  stretching  himself  out  on  the  seat  he  proceeded  to  take 
things  easy.  After  I  had  paid  for  the  cigars  he  leaned  over  to  me  and 
said,  "You  are  on  your  way  to  the  Agricultural  College:  I  know  this  by 
the  expression  on  your  face  and  the  way  you  dress  your  hair.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  College  and  have  been  guilty  of  this  crime  for  the  past 
three  years,  so  you  see  you  are  not  alone  in  your  misery."  I  looked  at 
him  in  astonishment :  what  could  he  mean?  Placing  his  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  then  blowing  a  volume  of  smoke  out  in  front  of  him  he  continued. 


"You  see  I  have  been  through  the  mill  and  have  seen  it  all ;  now 
listen,  I  want  to  be  a  friend  to  you,  and  as  a  friend  can  give  you  some 
valuable  advice.  You  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that  >  ou  will  have 
to  undergo  a  severe  initiation  :  on  about  your  third  night  there  a  gang 
of  fellows  will  pay  you  a  friendly  call,  invite  you  out  to  some  vacant  lot, 
whirl  you  up  in  a  blanket,  and  let  you  pay  your  respects  to  the  moon  or 
some  other  lofty  object.  If  a  man  is  killed  while  undergoing  this  ordeal, 
he  is  the  most  highly  honored  man  in  the  crowd,  but  if  you  are  lucky 
you  may  come  out  with  a  broken  pvm  and  perhaps  a  skinned  nose.  But 
no  matter  what  happens  remember  this:  do  just  as  they  tell  you."  I 
looked  at  his  face  to  see  if  I  could  find  a  trace  of  a  smile  :  I  hoped  that 
he  might  be  joking,  but  finding  his  face  to  maintain  that  same  sober  ex- 
pression, my  spirits  fled  and  I  longed  to  be  back  on  the  farm. 


We  sat  for  some  moments  in  silence.  Picking  up  his  coat  and 
throwing  it  across  his  arm,  he  stood  in  the  isle  in  front  of  me  resting  his 
hands  on  the  back  of  the  seat  and  looking  earnestly  into  my  face,  he 
said,  "  There  is  just  one  more  thing  I  want  to  caution  you  about  before 
I  leave  and  that  is  this:  there  is  an  organization  at  the  College  known 
as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  you  are  sure  to  have  dealings  with  them,  because  it 
is  part  of  their  business  to  rope  in  all  the  new  students  that  they  can. 
They  come  up  to  you  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  take  you  down  into 
their  den,  and  if  you  have  anything  upon  which  you  place  a  value  you 
had  better  leave  it  at  home.  Remember  what  I  say  about  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  They  wear  a  badge  with  these  letters  written  upon  it.  Be  sure  and 
dodge  the  fellows  who  wear  the  badge  with  this."  He  shook  my  hand 
and  left  me  alone  ;  alone  with  thoughts  that  were  anything  but  pleasant 
to  me. 

The  train  was  swiftly  gliding  over  the  rails.  I  was  nearing  the 
end  of  my  journey.  I  looked  out  the  car  windows  and  could  dimly  see 
the  forms  of  buildings  through  the  night.  The  brakeman  poked  his 
head  in  the  end  of  the  car  and  yelled,  "Agricultural  College!"  The 
brakes  scraped  against  the  wheels  and  the  train  came  to  a  stop.    I  made 


my  way  to  the  depot  platform.  Standing  there  with  my  telescope  in  one 
hand  and  overcoat  in  the  other,  I  was  trying  to  decide  which  way  I 
should  go,  and  while  thus  absorbed  in  weary  thought,  the  train  pulled 
out  from  the  station  ;  I  watched  the  green  light  on  the  back  end  of  the 
train  as  it  glided  down  the  track.  It  grew  smaller  and  smaller  till  at 
last  'twas  but  a  spark  ;  then  it  vanished. 

"Good  evening,"  the  voice  so  clear  and  distinct  startled  me.  I 
turned  around  and  standing  before  me,  with  outstretched  hand,  was  a 
young  man  of  about  my  own  age.    "I  am  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.," 


he  said,  "  and  have  come  down  to  see  you  to  your  room."  I  remembered 
the  previous  conversation  which  I  had  had  with  Jones  and  was  on  my 
guard.  "  I  understood  that  you  would  be  here,"  I  said,  "  but  do  you 
know  that  when  I  am  by  myself  I  am  always  sure  of  being  in  good  com- 
pany, so  good  evening."  This  sudden  show  ot  nerve  on  my  part  so 
scared  me  that  I  turned  about  and  ran  leaving  him  standing  there. 


I  soon  afterwards  met  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Howlett,  who 
was  very  kind  to  me.  After  pacifying  me  with  kind  and  gentle  words, 
he  led  me  to  my  rooming  house.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  allow 
him  to  be  my  tutor  while  at  College,  and  after  convincing  him  that  I 
didn't  need  such  an  "article"  I  bade  him  good-night.  'Twas  then  I  en- 
joyed my  first  night's  sleep  in  Ft.  Collins. 

*    *    *  H= 

I  rose  early  next  morning  and  made  my  way  to  the  San  Juan 
boarding  club.  I  was  met  by  Charlie  Burnhimer  who  said  that  he 
would  take  me  in  and  make  me  acquainted  with  some  of  the  "feeders." 
I  understood  there  were  a  few  professionals  there — after  my  first  meal  I 
didn't  doubt  it.  One  fellow  told  me  to  throw  him  a  biscuit  and  when  I 
handed  it  to  him  he  seemed  offended.  They  all  seemed  to  be  smiling 
at  something  that  was  in  the  room.  I  tried  to  locate  the  object  which 
caused  the  merriment,  but  could  see  nothing  at  all  that  seemed  funny 
to  me.  I  laughed,  however,  to  make  myself  sociable.  As  I  was  about 
to  leave,  I  drew  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  "Language"  to  whom  I  had 


been  introduced,  off  to  one  side  of  the  room  and  asked  him  where  I 
should  go  to  take  a  bath.  He  said  that  he  could  direct  me  to  the  bath 
room,  but  that  before  I  could  take  a  bath  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  go  through  some  formality.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  and  he  explained 
that  in  order  for  a  person  to  take  a  bath  at  the  College,  they  had  to  ad- 
dress the  honored  President  in  a  most  dignified  manner,  saluting  him 
three  times,  then  asking  him  in  a  most  humble  manner  for  a  bath 
ticket.  I  rehearsed  with  him  several  times  so  as  to  make  sure  of  no 
mistakes.  The  boys  all  assured  me  that  I  had  the  movements  down  to 
a  "frazzle,"  and  could  handle  myself  as  gracefully  as  any  one  of  them. 
So,  being  satisfied  with  their  assurance,  I  left  for  the  College.  As  I 
closed  the  door  behind  me,  I  heard  a  roar  of  laughter  and  I  felt  glad 
that  I  boarded  at  a  place  where  the  boys  seemed  so  happy. 

After  I  had  made  my  way  to  the  College  I  found  that  the  bath 
rooms  were  locked  so  I  decided  to  take  a  bath  down  town  that  evening, 
and  was  saved  from  perhaps  a  ridiculous  meeting  with  the  President. 
I  became  registered  in  the  school,  and  although  for  the  first  few  days  I 
found  myself  badly  mixed,  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  the  lay  of 
things.  I  became  acquainted  and  in  a  short  time  began  to  discover  that 
when  there  was  a  laugh  it  was  generally  on  me. 

I  began  to  mend  my  ways  and  copy  after  my  associates  and  it 
wasn't  long  until  I  could  see  wJiy  it  was  that  fun  was  so  often  created  at 
my  expense.  I  would  like  to  go  on  and  tell  you  of  my  different  ridiculous 


experiences  while  learning  to  drill,  but  space  will  not  allow.  I  was 
green  and  it  took  just  such  a  place  as  this,  to  take  it  out  of  me.  I  have 
not  altogether  recovered  from  my  country  ways  but  am  improving  every 
day.  You  may  wonder  about  the  conversation  I  had  with  Jones  coming 
up  on  the  train.  Well,  it  was  all  a  big  joke.  It  is  his  nature  never  to 
be  happy  unless  he  has  some  big  joke  on  someone  and  I  suppose  that  on 
that  night  he  could  not  help  but  take  advantage  of  me  as  I  was,  as  he 
has  since  expressed  it,  "the  easiest  mark  he  had  ever  run  into."  They 
had  no  initiations  at  all  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  which  he  spoke  is  a  body 
of  young  men  who  meet  the  students  at  the  train  and  show  them  to 
their  different  rooming  and  boarding  houses. 

My  story  is  almost  finished.  I  found  my  hardest  task  was  to  leave 
a  home  at  which  I  was  always  contented,  but  after  I  had  started  to 
College  I  found  friends  who  were  lasting  and  ever  willing  to  give  me  a 
helping  hand,  and  by  knowledge  attained  through  conversation  with 
them,  and  the  College  work,  I  found  the  world  to  be  a  much  larger 
thing  than  it  had  ever  appeared  to  me  on  the  farm.  And  now,  if 
through  the  writing  of  these  lines  I  have  been  able  to  point  out  the 
path  more  clearly  to  one  who  is  thinking  of  leaving  the  farm  to  go  to 
College,  or  have  been  able  to  show  him  some  of  the  stumbling  blocks 
he  will  find  in  his  way,  then  indeed  the  writing  of  these  lines  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

R.  D.  S. 


THE  CLOCK  THAT  WAS  LOVED 

Vclma  V.  Beebe 

It  was  spring  time  in  Bohemia.  As  Karl  Bohacek  walked  briskly 
through  the  village,  the  gentle  breeze,  the  warming  sun,  the  swelling 
buds  all  seemed  to  waken  afresh  the  ambition  that  fitfully  stirred 
within  him.  Some  day  he  would  build  a  clock.  Not  a  simple  thing 
like  that  in  Strasburg;  but  something  truly  wonderful  that  would  stand, 
a  monument  to  him  and  all  who  bore  his  name  forever. 

Just  now  he  was  seeking  old  Grandfather  Wasaba  to  ask  his 
advice  about  going  to  America.  He  was  going.  That  was  not  the  jjoint 
to  decide;  but  should  he  take  Minna  with  him?  Since  they  were  but 
boy  and  girl  together  they  had  promised  each  other  their  future;  but 
Grandfather  Wasaba  should  decide  if  now  were  the  time  to  fulfill  their 
vows. 

"Yes,  my  son,"  said  Grandfather,  "America  is  a  long  way  off'  and 
you  will  be  lonely  there  with  none  of  your  own,  and  Minna  will  be  lonely 
here  without  you.  Besides  a  thrifty,  hard-working  wife  like  Minna 
will  help  a  poor  man  along.  But  look  you  to  this,  Karl.  You  are 
ambitious  as  I  well  know,  and  if  I  mistake  you  not  there  is  the  making 
of  something  great  in  you.  When  you  begin  the  great  work  of  your 
life  you  may  become  so  attached  to  it  that  you  will  neglect  Minna.  Be 
careful,  my  son.  She  will  be  lonely  even  with  you;  and  a  woman  needs 
much  tenderness.  She  may  endure  and  endure  and  never  murmur;  but 
her  life  and  strength  will  pay  the  penalty." 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  that  Karl  turned  again  down  the  way 
toward  Minna's  home.  Certainly  he  loved  Minna;  but  that  was  not  why 
his  face  was  so  light  and  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  skipping  like  a 
boy  as  he  went.  Grandfather  Wasaba,  the  wisest  man  of  all  the  country 
round  had  prophesied  great  things  of  him. 

It  was  a  struggle  in  America  after  all.  There  was  not  always  work 
for  Karl  in  the  line  of  work  he  understood;  but  Minna  could  always  find 
something  to  do.  She  knew  all  the  work  of  a  household  and  she  did 
it  so  well  that  new  opportunities  opened  before  her  daily.  Again  and 
again  she  proved  to  be  the  support  of  the  household. 

"Grandfather  Wasaba  knew  of  what  he  spoke,"  said  Karl  at  these 
times,  wagging  his  head  wisely  and  congratulating  himself  that  he  had 
not  left  Minna  in  Bohemia. 

From  New  York  they  drifted  to  Chicago  and  there  at  last  Karl 
found  steady  employment.  There  he  began  his  dream — his  clock — and 
there  he  is  today,  if  you  would  see  him. 

They  lived  very  simply  in  their  little  rented  cottage.  Karl  was 
earning  good  wages  now;  but  it  takes  more  money  than  one  would  think 
to  build  a  clock  beside  which  the  Strasburg  clock  is  a  toy:  so  their  food 
and  clothing  must  be  of  the  simplest  and  Minna  must  add  her  earnings 
to  the  family  store. 


He  had  scarcely  dared  to  confide  his  ambition  even  to  her  at  first; 
but  when  she  knew,  her  thoughts  and  sympathies  were  all  for  him  and 
as  far  as  one  could  see,  her  life  was  bound  to  the  clock  as  truly  as 
was  his. 

Day  by  day  the  wonderful  structure  grew.  The  neighbors  learned 
of  it  and  spoke  in  awe  of  their  talented  friend.  Nothing  stood  in  the 
way  of  success  until — 

"Minna,"  said  Karl  one  day,  "what  are  we  to  do?  Houses  were 
not  built  to  hold  such  a  clock  as  this.    Where  am  I  to  build  it?" 

"We  must  build  a  house  for  the  clock,"  answered  Minna.  "We 
can  do  it  if  we  work  together.  You  must  let  the  clock  go  for  a  while. 
Karl,  and  all  our  earnings  must  be  given  to  the  house." 

"It  seems  such  a  waste  of  time  and  money,"  grumbled  Karl; 
"but  you  are  right.  When  we  work  together  it  doesn't  take  as  long  as 
one  would  think." 

So  the  clock  rested;  and  the  odd,  two  story  house  with  no  upper 
floor  came  to  be;  and  there  dwelt  Karl  and  Minna  and  the  wonderful 
clock. 

We  forget  that  we  are  growing  old  when  we  are  doing  some- 
thing delightful.  Karl  was  twenty-five  when  he  left  Bohemia.  He  was 
sixty  on  the  day  that  he  decided  to  show  all  Chicago  his  marvelous 
clock.  To  many  minds  it  would  have  seemed  complete;  but  there  was 
still  a  costly  addition  to  make,  and  to  gain  the  money  for  it,  why  not  let 
the  curious  people  come  and  pay  for  their  sight  of  the  monster  ? 

It  stood  fifteen  feet  square  on  the  floor  and  stretched  upward 
nearly  twenty  feet.  Four  dials  showed  the  times  and  seasons,  years  and 
months,  day  and  night.  '  The  sun  and  moon  were  there,  performing 
their  various  functions  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  not  regulated  by- 
weights;  but  greater  far  than  these  were  the  figures  prepared  to  step 
forth  and  announce  the  hours  and  half  hours.  They  were  so  life  like, 
so  marvelous.  Everyone  who  had  seen  them  spoke  of  the  merit  of  this 
feature.  There  were  the  presidents  from  Washington  to  McKinley. 
There  was  Uncle  Sam,  looking  just  as  he  should  look.  The  smallest 
child  of  the  Republic  would  recognize  him.  There  was  Dewey  at  his 
greatest.  Franklin,  Columbus,  Columbia  and  Lo.  Karl  did  not  know 
why  the  name  was  Lo;  but  he  knew  it  was  an  excellent  Indian  and  Lo 
was  the  simplest  Indian  name  any  of  his  visitors  had  mentioned. 

After  the  exhibition,  if  he  had  money  enough,  he  would  add  a 
phonograph  to  the  works  and  all  these  characters  should  speak,  some  in 
their  very  tones  of  voice  and  all  with  their  own  sentiments.  Ah,  that 
vifould  be  a  great  day  ! 

The  day  appointed  for  the  public  was  the  first  of  May.  Karl  was 
jubilant.  For  a  week  before-hand  he  went  about  as  if  on  air.  Small 
wonder  that  he  did  not  notice  Minna's  silence  and  indisposition.  Not 
until  the  night  preceeding  the  great  day,  when  he  woke  to  hear  her 
murmuring  strange  things  in  the  Bohemian  tongue  and  felt  her  hand 
hot  against  his  face,  did  he  consider  the  words  spoken  to  him  long  ago 
— "A  woman  needs  much  tenderness.  She  may  endure  and  endure  and 
never  murmur;  but  her  life—" 


Karl  could  not  repeat  farther,  even  to  himself.  A  terror  was 
clutching  at  his  heart. 

Hark  — Minna  was  whispering  something.  He  bent  close  to  the 
fevered  lips  to  catch  the  words. 

"The  clock,  the  clock!  Will  you  lift  it,  Karl?  It  is  so  heavy! 
No,  no,  Karl,  we  must  lift  it  together.    It  is  too  heavy  for  you  alone." 

She  lay  quiet  again,  suddenly  springing  up  to  cry, 

"To-day,  it  is  to  day  they  are  coming;  they,  all  the  people,  to  lift 
it  up  and  away  from  us— away  and  away.  Then  I  shall  rest  and  Karl 
will  be  the  Karl  he  used  to  be  when  we  gathered  flowers  in  dear 
Bohemia." 

"Go,  go,  Karl,  and  call  the  people  in." 

Glad  of  the  excuse  to  leave  the  room,  Karl  hastened  for  a  phy- 
sician. 

The  doctor  still  at  the  bedside  when  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
clock-room  announced  the  first  visitor. 

"Ah."  said  Karl,  "I  had  forgotten  that  the  notice  of  our  clock  ex- 
hibition remained  on  the  door.  I  must  change  it  quickly  that  no  one 
else  ma3"  disturb  her." 

But  Minna  was  cr3  ing,  "The  people  have  come."  They  will  lift 
the  clock  now,  Karl,  and  carry  it  away  and  away." 

"Let  them  come,"  said  the.  doctor.  "Better,  if  necessary,  let  them 
carry  it  away  piecemeal.  I  think  it  will  have  to  go.  After  all,  what  is 
a  mere  machine  beside  a  human  life  and  a  loving  heart?" 

Karl  bowed  his  head  in  acquiescence  and  went  to  receive  his  vis- 
itors. They  proved  to  be  some  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  on  their 
way  to  work. 

"Young  men,"  said  Karl  to  them  after  the  wonders  of  his  'clock 
had  been  shown  and  the  further  possibilities  explained;  "may  I  ask  of 
\ou  a  favor?    My  wife,  my  Minna,  is  very  ill  and  I  believe  her  recovery 


depends  upon  the  removal  of  this  clock.  You  see  for  yourself  that  a 
wall  of  this  room  must  be  taken  out  and  some  suitable  place  prepared 
to  put  it.  Will  you  convey  to  the  city  officials  my  wish  to  present  this 
clock  to  the  city?  Will  you  collect  the  money  here,  to-day,  and  use  it 
for  the  expense  of  removal?  The  phonograph— I  should  have  liked  to 
add  that;  but  that  also  I  leave  to  you.    Henceforth  my  life  is  Minna's." 

Who  shall  know  if  the  sound  of  parting  boards  tore  Karl's  heart- 
strings ?  All  day  long  he  sat  by  Minna's  side  and  watched  the  growing 
calm  upon  her  face.  When  the  noise  was  at  its  loudest,  she  fell  asleep, 
wearing  a  peaceful  smile. 

Many  weeks  passed  before  Minna  was  able  to  walk  abroad  as  of 
old.  Her  ambition  as  well  as  her  strength  seemed  to  have  left  her.  All 
day  she  sat  in  the  metamorphosed  clock-room  enjoying  the  beautiful 
simple  things  Karl  had  gathered  there  for  her. 

But  one  day  Karl  persuaded  her  to  walk  with  him  in  the  nearest 
park.  She  moved  slowly,  wearily  along,  scarcely  caring  for  the  sights 
around  her  till  suddenly  at  a  turn  in  the  walk  a  great  dial  stood  facing 
her  and  before  it  stood  the  majestic  figure  of  Washington,  announcing 
the  hour. 

"Karl,"  she  whispered  in  an  awed  voice,  "he  speaks.  Is  it  your 
clock,  Karl?" 

He  answered  with  a  smile.  "Come,''  said  he,  "let  us  read  what 
the  pedestal  says." 

And  in  a  voice  trembling  a  little,  but  beautiful  with  love,  he  read: 

This  Clock  is  Presented  to  the  City  of  Chicago  by  its  Makers, 
Kakl  a.nd  Minna  Bohacek. 
This  Message  Would  it  Bear  to  All, 
Time  Spent  in  Selfish  Endeavor  is  Wasted; 
Time  Spent  in  Devotion  to  Others  is  Gained. 
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A  SKETCH 

Back  in  the  nineties  a  class,  with  beating 
hearts  and  throbbing  brows,  thirsting  after  wis- 
dom, knowledge  and  truth,  was  formed.  From 
the  very  first,  success,  honor  and  glory  seemed  to 
await  this  band  of  "intellectual  searchers." 

As  a  torch-light  held  in  a  dark  cave  of  hidden 
treasures  penetrates  each  corner,  nook  and  crevice 
and  exposes  the  rare  gems  and  trophies  to  view,  so 
did  their  brilliant  penetrating  minds  cast  their 
search-lights  of  thought  into  the  realms  of  learn- 
ing and  intelligence,  and  behold  the  result. 

The  Senior  Class  of  '02. 

"Alas  I  how  poor  that  language  is  which  to 
denote  so  great  a  thing  emploA's  such  weak  words." 

As  Freshmen  this  illustrious  band  were  victors. 
At  this  early  age  of  College  life  they  indulged  in  a 
strike. 

Oliver  P.  Pennock  was  the  president  and 
Spartan-like  he  demanded  and  maintained  the 
rights  of  his  class. 

The  trouble  was  of  a  serious  nature,  one  which 
might  have  threatened  the  very  structure  of  C.  A. 
C.'s  discipline  had  it  not  been  settled  satisfactor3^ 
to  these  determined  Freshmen. 


In  previous  3^earssuch  abilities  and  talents  had 
not  been  found  in  Freshmen,  but  when  the  '02's 
unfurled  t/2eir  colors,  things  changed. 

The  strike  was  about  the  wages  received  for 
garden  work,  etc.  Previous  classes  had  been  paid 
four  and  six  cents  an  hour  as  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  but  when  the  strike  had  lasted  for  two  days 
the  '02's  wages  were  raised  to  ten  and  twelve  cents 
an  hour.  And  it  is  actually  reported  that  Graves 
got  "fourteen"  once. 

Well  then  Downc}-,  the  silver3'-tongued  orator, 
won  the  silver  medal  that  A'car.  How  proud  we 
were.  How  envied  b\-  the  whole  College.  But  oh  ! 
this  was  not  the  end  of  our  triumphs.  Pennock, 
our  keen  sighted  arbitrator,  our  diplomat,  in  the 
following  contest  won  the  other  white  medal. 
Then  last  year  who  but  Downej'^  again  with  his 
magnetic  voice  and  self-confidenced  stage  presence 
could  win  the  gold  emblem  of  oratorical  honors. 
We  might  have  won  the  fourth  medal  this  year  but 
we  saw  how  discouraged  and  faint  hearted  the 
Juniors  were  getting  so  we  let  them  get  it  just  by- 
war  of  encouragement. 

Just  think,  those  Juniors  were  more  than  half 
way  through  their  third  3'ear  in  College  before  they 
won  a  thing. 

Weren't  they  stupid  though?  We  often  won- 
dered all  along  why  they  didn't  take  something  for 
that  tired  feeling  which  seemed  to  sway  their  lives. 

The^^  are  such  queer  persons.  There  is  Jackson 
for  instance — "  Wee  Robbie,"  we  mean — he  used  to 
get  lost  in  his  chemistry  but  "  exam."  sure  found  him. 

And  Babbitt ;  now  the  very  idea  of  some  one 
saying  he  was  going  to  get  married  as  soon  as  he 
graduated.  Why  he  will  be  an  old  man  by  that 
time. 


Graham  Fuller  had  a  sad  affair  of  the  heart  so 
we'll  keep  still  till  the  fracture  heals. 

"O,  Fuller  those  blue  eyes  went  straight  through  your  heart, 
You  worshipped  her  golden  hair. 
You  loved  her  sweet  voice  and  'twas  so  hard  to  part 
But  'Josher'  would  have  her,  so  there." 

The  girls  in  this  class  are  all  fairly  line; 

There  is  Florence  who  sings  like  a  lark; 
She  is  first  in  her  lessons,  her  music  and  art, 

And  Parshall  says  she's  first  in  his  heart. 

Marie  is  a  lass 

That's  adored  by  her  class. 
She  is  so  loved,  alas ! 

That  we'll  just  let  her  pass. 

Bernie  Hensel 

Is  smooth  as  a  lead  pencil. 
He  is  very  bright  and  always  does  right. 

His  head  is  "swell" 
And  so  is  Pell's. 

Pell  and  his  lady  friend  were  going  down  the 
walk  one  evening.  "  Who  is  that  ?  "  asked  the  first 
student.  "Why  that  is  Pell  and  Pellis  "  said  the 
second  student. 


There  is  Bills  who  drinks  Postum  Cereal  Coffee 
to  make  him  fat,  but  of  course  he  won't  let  any 
good  "josh"  be  published  on  himself  as  he  is 
editor-in-chief  of  this  publication. 

Really  when  all  comes  to  all  there  isn't  much 
to  say  about  the  Juniors  so  I  will  waste  but  little 
more  time  discussing  them. 

It  might  be  timelj'^  to  suggest  that  a  suitable 
name  for  Helen  Berry  would  be  "Innocents  Abroad." 
Riddell  could  tell  you  the  significance  of  the  term 
from  his  own  personal  experience. 

John  Phillips  is  the  man  that  gets  an  "idear" 
quite  often. 

Burnhimer  is  the  prett_v  boy  that  tries  to  look 
cute  b3^  wearing  a  red  neck-tie  with  a  sweater. 

Bl^aienburgh  is  the  fellow  who  gives  the  merry 
''Haw I  Hawr 

"  Toughie"  Carver  is  simply  a  "  peach." 

The  rest  of  the  class  are  just  like  the  samples 
hither-to  mentioned,  so  I  won't  take  up  your  time 
further.  L.  G.,  '02. 


SENIOR  ROLL 
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Oro  McDermith 
0.  P.  Pennock 
Olive  L.  Sheldon 
Austin  Downey 


E.  P.  Taylor 

Eleanor  Tomlin 

Harry  True 

R.  N.  Underwood 

I.  W.  Veasey 

R.  E.  Richardson 


THE  TEAM  WHICH  WON  THE  1903  TROPHY  CUP 


"^e  onwa/d  rvanhof  aconquenn^  band, 
Ihe  trumpet's  blast  of  a  power  at  hand . 
Wahe  up, Oh, sleeping  students  —  see ! 
Thepenanxsf  lyingforninteen  three  . 


Our  mandate  cried  from  hanto'hall, 
Acrythat  is  startling  and  thndm^toa 
four  words  -  -  -  upward  they  ro/ 1  a  nd  rol  I , 
And  the  praises  r)ng."OA(WAf!0  TO  ThECOAL. 
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DONALD  CARVER 

In  the  rugged  western  hills 
where  we  yield  the  columbine 
homage  in  supremacy  is  the 
native  home  of  the  young  man 
who  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

He  is  slightly  built,  with  a 
celestial  rosy  complexion  known 
as  lovers'  proper  hue;  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  possesses 
an  enviable  amount  of  good 
humor,  and  is  characterized  by 
a  peculiar  style  of  quiet  fun. 
He  entered  C.  A.  C.  in  the 
fall  of  1900  and  since  that  time  has  been  well  known  by  almost  everyone 
attending  College. 

The  College  band  and  orchestra  each  have  a  claim  on  this  person's 
musical  ability. 

He  is  very  attentive  to  his  studies ;  his  mind  is  a  maxim,  plain,  yet 
keenly  shrewd,  and  his  heart  is  supplied  with  large  benevolence.  Of 
late  he  has  been  spending  much  time  collecting  subscriptions  for  the 
Junior  annual. 

There  have  been  rumored  incidents  concerning  some  experiences 
with  a  young  lady  of  the  class  of  1905. 

He  is  at  present  leading  a  very  ordinary  and  uneventful  life,  but  it  is 
everyone's  impression  that  having  always  resided  amid  the  "Rockies 
and  Pines,"  he  will  some  day  surprise  us  by  reaching  great  heights  of 
fame,  for 

"Here  do  we  see  how  nature  guides 

Her  children  by  the  easy  trails, 
And  how  her  wisdom  e'er  provides 

A  path  where  human  wisdom  fails  ; 
For  lo,  she  leads  man  o'er  the  height, 

And  makes  the  way  by  sparkling  stream  ; 
Along  its  banks  he  takes  his  flight 

In  safety,  where  the  great  cliffs  gleam  " 

Like  all  other  boys  that  have  been  reared  in  the  "  wild  west,"  he  has 
acquired  a  constitution  from  which  he  derives  his  pet  name,  "Toughy." 

N.  B. — "Toughy"  takes  the  mechanical  engineering  course  and 
belongs  to  the  Philo-Aesthesian  Literary  Society.  He  is  vice-president 
of  the  Junior  class. 


ANSEL  HARDING 

Ansel  Harding,  one  of  the 
several  Junior  "Bachelors"  en- 
tered the  class  of  '03  as  a  Sub- 
Freshman,  and  since  has  been 
steadily  climbing  toward  the 
top.  He  has,  as  have  most 
College  students  at  some  time 
during  their  career,  passed 
through  that  stage  when  every 
afternoon  his  thoughts  and 
steps  lead  him  from  the  realms 
of  Bachelordom.  But  now  his 
thoughts  seem  to  be  with  his 
work  and  studies  rather  than 
wandering  past  the  Domestic  Science  Building  just  after  work.  Ansel 
has  very  little  to  say  but  we  doubt  not  that  he  thinks  a  great  deal.  It 
is  the  man  that  thinks  much  and  says  little  that  is  successful. 


^^^^^^ 

FRED  STEARLEY 

Fred  Stearley,  the  knave  of 
the  Junior  deck  bears  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  per- 
sistant and  practical  of  jokers. 
Those  most  closely  connected 
with  him  have  long  since 
learned,  upon  finding  them- 
selves a  victim  in  some  awkward 
or  embarassing  position,  the  out- 
come of  someone's  ingenuity,  to 
give  Fritz  full  credit,  and  it 
seldom  turns  out  to  be  a  case 
of  misplaced  confidence.  For 
example  do  you  remember 
when  Prof.  Garby  found  his  desk  nailed  shut?  Or  did  you  hear  of 
Cain's  letter,  ostensibly  from  the  Cheyenne  girl  ? 

Mr.  Stearley  entered  College  as  a  Sub-Freshman  and  bears  a  good 
record  as  a  student.  He  held  several  offices  in  the  Philo-Aesthesian 
Literary  Society,  of  which  organization  he  is  a  member  and  loyal  sup- 
porter. He  is  a  sergeant  of  Company  B  in  the  cadet  batallion.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  best  "feeders"  of  the  San  Juan  Club. 

His  natural  bent  seems  to  be  in  telephone  work,  and  you  need  not 
be  surprised,  if  on  answering  the  'phone  sometime,  you  are  told  that 
your  old  College  friend,  Fred  Stearley,  at  the  head  of  the  Telephone 
Company  would  like  to  speak  to  you.  And  there  will  be  less  occasion 
for  surprise  on  the  part  of  some  of  us,  if  we  get  a  generous  "bat"  in  the 
ear  administered  with  the  bell  at  the  central  exchange  office. 


WM.  J.  MORGAN 

We  have  here  a  new  advocate 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Junior 
class.  He  came  all  the  way 
from  Illinois  just  to  join  our 
class.  William  J.  Morgan — not 
the  one  that  played  the  organ 
— of  Mercer  county,  111. 

Among  other  things  which 
he  has  done,  was  to  teach  school 
for  two  years.  (That's  what 
makes  him  such  a  good  student). 
He  is  our  other  "Vet."  Junior. 
D  company  claims  him  as  one 
of  its  big  privates. 

^^^^^^ 

JOE  REED 

Not  quite  a  score  of  years 
ago,  a  baby  came  to  bless  the 
home  and  hearts  of  his  parents. 
Quite  an  ordinary  child,  people 
thought,  but  his  mother  saw  in 
him  a  great  future — after  the 
obtaining  of  a  College  educa- 
tion. The  unexpected  often 
happens  for  sure  enough  that 
identical  baby  is  now  a  Junior 
and  known  by  the  name  of 
"Pete,"  "Podunk,"  and  Joseph 
Reed. 

Joe  is  a  boy  of  medium 
height,  possesses  that  shade  of  brown  hair,  so  much  admired  and  has 
great  jjersonality  and  strength  of  character.  He  also  has  been  likened 
to  a  magnet  for  he  is  quite  popular  among  the  girls,  especially  those 
with  fair  auburn  hair. 

He  entered  College  in  the  fall  of  '97,  registered  for  work  in  the  pre- 
paratory department  and  has  steadily  climbed  upward  until  he  is  now 
in  the  ranks  of  the  .Juniors,  190.3.  He  was  made  a  corporal  in  cadet 
batallion  during  the  winter  term  of  Sophomore  year  and  was  promoted 
to  sergeant  during  Junior  year.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Philo- 
Aesthesian  Literary  Society  and  also  a  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Club. 

Many  things  might  be  said  of  this  young  man.  He  likes  moonlight 
walks  very  much  and  one  might  see  him  almost  any  fjleasant  evening 
strolling,  usually  with  a  brown  or  auburn  haired  companion  by  his  side. 

Here  is  a  conundrum:    Why  does  .Joe  take  the  agricultural  course? 

Ans.:   Because  Miss  's  father  is  a  farmer  and  he  is  anxious  to  please 

him. 


CHARLES  BURNHIMER 

On  a  summer's  day,  in  the 
month  of  March,  in  the  year  1880 
a  baby  came  to  gladden  the 
hearts  of  a  mother  and  father 
in  Sparta,  Ohio.  This  child 
was  tenderly  cared  for  and  we 
first  knew  him  at  C.  A.  C.  as  a 
Sub-Preshman  ;  every  task  un- 
dertaken by  him  is  successfully 
mastered.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Philo-Aesthesian  Society 
and  is  a  very  worthy  member. 
He  represented  his  class  as  one 
of  the  speakers  in  the  oratorical 


contest  when  a  Freshman.  In  the  spring  term  of  his  Sophomore  year 
he  was  class  president;  he  has  also  proved  himself  a  good  baseball 
player  and  is  now  captain  of  the  team  at  C.  A.  C.  He  is  known  as  one 
of  the  dignified  Juniors.  This  year  he  represented  the  class  in  the 
Washington's  Birthday  Exercises,  and  is  one  of  the  business  managers 
of  the  "  Silver  Spruce."  He  ranks  as  first  sergeant  of  Company  A  in  the 
battalion  ;  is  known  as  "Chick"'  among  his  fellow  students  :  his  favorite 
expression  is  "Oh,  fan  me  with  a  tooth  pick."  Of  course  you  will  all 
recognize  this  young  man  as  Mr.  Charles  Burnhimer  when  I  tell  you  he 
frequently  wanders  down  to  the  "Beach." 

B  is  for  Burnhimer,  we've  tried  hard  to  teach. 
He  must  not  go  strolling  so  much  on  the  "Beach." 

^^^^^^ 


RAY  MURPHY 

The  Junior  class  claims  the 
distincion  of  having  for  a  mem- 
ber the  gentleman  of  the  most 
thoroughly  Hibernian  type 
now  in  College.  In  days  gone 
by  Murphy  had  for  a  room- 
mate another  gentleman  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  and  the  fol- 
lowing story  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  them: 

Pat— "Murf.  if  the  devil  had 
his  dues  where  would  you  be  ?" 

Murf. — "Sure  I'd  be  roomin' 
alone."  ^' 

Mr.  Murphy  entered  College  as  a  Sophomore.  His  work  has  been 
such  as  to  do  anyone  credit.  He  has  been  private,  corporal  and  sergeant 
of  Company  A.  His  study  has  been  in  the  course  of  civil  and  irrigation 
engineering  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  when  he  has  finished  his  Col- 
lege course,  things  will  soon  "be  coming  his  way." 


DWIGHT  GROSS 

We  have  a  ''few"  more  Juniors 
to  bring  to  your  notice.  One  of 
the  "number,"  Dwight  Gross, 
although  "not  so  many,"  is  still 
"quite  a  few." 

Dwight— he  is  no  relation  of 
Moody — is  well  up  in  his 
studies  and  never  flunks.  He 
is  a  good  Columbian,  not  exactly 
religious,  but — .  He  represented 
the  class  in  the  oratorical  con- 
test with  great  credit,  as  we 
know.  As  to  talents,  ask  him 
how  to  put  in  a  railroad  curve 
or  run  a  traverse  line;  no  one  ever  heard  him  sing  or  whistle,  and  as  to 
art,  he  never  drew  anything  worse  than  a  diagram. 

Dwight  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  after  you  know  him,  you  can't  help  but 
like  him. 

^^^^^^ 


JOHN  LEWIS 

Here  is  typical  American 
boy;  born  on  the  farm, he  has  de- 
veloped a  sturdy,  manly  bearing 
which  makes  him  well  liked 
among  his  fellow  students  and 
friends. 

He  is  taking  the  mechanical 
engineering  course  and  to  look 
at  him  as  he  industriously 
wields  the  heavy  hammer  that 
is  to  shapi  the  hot  iron,  one 
cannot  help  but  think  of  these 
lines: 

How  noble  and  manly  you  seem  to  be, 

As  with  earnest  care  and  thought, 
You  sliape  the  hot  iron  with  skillful  blows 

And  thus  is  your  character  wrought. 

We  do  not  know  many  jokes  on  the  young  man,  but  suppose  that  he 
goes  to  the  country  lyceums  and  escorts  a  pretty  girl  safely  home  after 
adjournment. 

We  have  also  heard  of  a  certain  watermelon  adventure  which  if  re 
lated  would  make  him  blush,  we're  sure. 

Never  mind  about  that,  we  know  there  is  a  seat  reserved  for  him  far 
up  the  ladder  of  success  and  that  some  day  he  will  reach  the  top,  but 
he  will  not  forget  C.  A.  C,  and  that  he  is  a  loyal  knight  to  the  cause  of 
1903. 


MARIE  GILL 
One,  of  our  two  mathemat- 
ical queens,  is  Marie  Gill.  There 
is  no  girl  is  the  school  like  her. 
\        Sensible,  smart  —  intelligent  1 
^^^^^^^^^■j^g^^^^HKiffii^^       mean  —  full  of  life,  jolly,  and 

loved  by  everybody  (except  the 

^^^^^^^^^SB^^P^^^V  taking   the  course  in  mathe- 

boys.  As  are  most  of  the  girls 
of  the  College,  she  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Philo  Society, 
and  has  been  secretary.  She  is 
in  dignitied  mourning  this  year  —  you  ask  why  ?  -  -  why  Glyn  graduated 
last  year.  Marie's  weakness  is  for  children  —  she  likes  children  better 
than  older  people.  As  editor  of  wit  and  humor  on  the  "Silver  Speuce" 
staff,  she  showed  her  power  of  amusing.  Did  she  speak  in  the  contest? 
Well,  I  guess  she  did.  See  that  gold  medal  ?  Secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Junior  class  this  year. 


BERNARD  HENSEL 

The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  born  in  Ophir,  Colo.;  his 
home  is  now  located  at  Grand 
Junction. 

"Doc."  came  to  C.  A.  C.  in 
the  fall  of  '99  and  registered  as 
a  Freshman  in  the  mechanical 
course,  and  as  he  liked  the  work 
(and  incidentally  the  girls),  he 
has  been  a  student  at  the  school 
ever  since. 

Hensel  is  .building  a  two- 
horse  power  gasoline  engine,  in 
the  shops  and  he  says  that  when 
he  gets  it  done  he  is  going  to  hitch  it  up  to  an  X-ray  machine  belongitig 
to  one  of  Ft.  Collin's  most  prominent  physicians,  and  thus  save  himself 
much  hard  crank  turning  and  the  Dr.  7uuch  bother. 

Bernie  is  a  member  of  the  Columbian  Literary  Society  and  also  of 
the  C.  A.  C.  cadet  band.  "Doc."  graduates  in  '03  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  good  people  and  we  think  that  perhaps  he  will  return  for  a  couple 
of  years'  post  graduate  work,  because,  as  was  said  before,  he  is  ve^y 
much  in  love  with  the  institution. 


FLORENCE  THARPE 

Florence  Tharpe  (Foray 
Tobake).  "He's  just  horrid," 
Florence  said.  Of  course  this 
was  no  reference  to  anyone  in 
the  family,  for  if  that  were  the 
case  "him"  would  be  referred 
to  as  "just  about  right."  Or 
we  would  say  that  "him"  was 
the  "apple  of  her  ej'e." 

Florence  realizes  the  advan- 
tages of  living  in  Colorado,  and 
when  she  becomes  of  age,  i.  e., 
in  five  or  six  years,  will  vote. 
Then  upon  securing  a  position 
in  the  city  council  if  need  be,  she  will  exert  such  a  powerful  influence 
among  its  members  that  through  the  combined  action  of  Miss  Florence, 
assisted  by  the  worthy  members  of  the  council,  the  public  palates  and 
larders  will  no  longer  suffer  through  the  use  of  poor  bread  which  is  the 
staff  of  life.  Good  bread  means  longer  life,  and  a  longer  life  can  only 
originate  from  good  baking  in  the  home.  So  the  example  Florence  will 
set  will  be  to  establish  a  good  baker  in  the  home. 


FRANK  N.  BILLS 

Bills,  he's  the  fellow.  The 
society  lion  is  now  drawing 
near.  Behold  his  necktie,  a 
gorgeous  display!  It  is  fully 
two-thirds  the  area  of  the  front 
of  the  man.  His  experience  is 
wide  —  his  intellect  deep.  He 
carries  one  large  Junior  book  in 
his  hand.  His  eyes  are  bent 
upon  the  ground.  Nothing  but 
the  voice  of  House  disturbs 
his  reveries. 

Being  such  a  small  l)(jy  he 
retires  early  —  never  Liter  than 
eight  thirty.    When  does  he  study  ?    No  one  knows. 

He  plays  in  the  orchestra,  sings  in  the  glee  club,  speaks  in  the 
Columbia  Literary  Society,  and  drills  (?)  with  Company  D.  This 
picture  flatters  him  great!} .    He  is  a  memljor  of  the  G.  D.  Club. 


GALE  ESTES 
Like  most  of  the  late  noted 
men  Estes  writes  his  name  L. 
Cale— classical  isn't  it?  He  has 
a  sweet  disposition— he  lives 
with  Bills— and  a  most  impos- 
ing appearance.  His  personal- 
ity is  his  most  striking  feature. 

He  plays  clarinet  in  the 
band,  is  a  member  of  the  G.  D. 
Club,  also  of  the  Philo  Literary 
Society. 

He  told  us  the  other  day 
that  he  had  been  having  an 
argument  with  a  certain  young 
lady  as  to  which  college  is  the  better,  Ames  or  Simpson.  Cale  said  it 
Simms  to  him  that  Ame  (s)  is  the  better.  He  is  something  or  other  on 
the  Press  Club. 


^^^^^^ 


LOYD  ALTER 

Loyd  Alter,  alias,  "Little 
Olie,''  is  a  loyal  member  of  the 
class  of  190;j.  It  is  said  that 
he  holds  the  record  for  the  run- 
ning broad  jump,  but  probably 
if  some  others  could  feel  the 
hot  breath  of  a  great,  snarling 
dog  close  behind  them,  they  too 
might  make  or  break  some 
records.  Olie  had  no  mark  to 
jump  from,  and  the  only  mark 
he  had  to  beat  was  the  other 
side  of  that  wide  ditch,  which 
he  did  with  all  of  the  alacrity 
he  could  command  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Alter  represented  our  class  at  last  year's  oratorical  contest. 
He  is  on  the  board  of  illustrators  of  this  publication,  and  is  certainly 
gifted  in  this  line  of  work.  Last  year  when  our  class  team  won  the  base- 
ball trophy  cup,  Mr.  Alter  was  one  of  the  best  players  on  the  team.  He 
is  sergeant  in  the  cadet  battalion,  being  left  guide  of  C  company. 

Along  with  Mr.  Alter's  other  good  qualities  is  a  genial  disposition 
which  will  be  of  limitless  value  to  him  when  his  years  at  C.  A.  C.  shall 
have  been  spent. 


SUSAN  DOTSON 

When  Susie  first  entered 
College  in  the  fall  of  '99,  one 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  she 
was  a  person  of  decided  ideas 
and  ambitions  and  instead  of 
being  balked  by  obstacles,  pro- 
ceeded to  jump  over  them. 
Indeed,  she  was  a  revelation  to 
us  all,  being  so  original  and 
possessing  a  goodly  mind  which 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  sur- 
mount many  difficulties,  while 
we  simply  had  to  wait. 

Nothing  especially  eventful 
has  happened  but  the  prophet  predicts  a  brilliant  future  for  her  for  we 
understand — well  never  mind  just  now,  it  grieves  us  to  think  for  a 
moment  she  might  leave  us. 

Susie  is  a  good  scholar,  good  friend,  and  good  at  serving  refresh- 
ments, particularly  was  she  so  the  night  that  the  "Five  Graces"  met. 

She  is  an  active  member  of  the  Philo  Aesthesian  Literary  Society 
and  served  as  secretary  during  a  term  of  her  Sophomore  year. 

It  would  be  useless  trying  to  tell  much  more  of  this  Junior  girl.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  being  a  Junior,  she  is  all  right. 
N.  B. — She  takes  "Ladies'  Course." 


^^^^^^ 


LEONARD  C.  GRAVES 

Leonard  is  from  Broomfield, 
Colo.  He  is  here  with  his 
brother  Earnest,  who  is  a 
Senior.  Leonard  is  one  of  the 
hard  working  students  of  the 
class  and  is  one  of  the  best 
class  workers.  He  played  half- 
back on  the  class  football  team; 
when  he  gets  through  the 
game  the  other  people  know 
they  have  been  somewhere. 
Leonard  plays  first  base  on  the 
class  baseball  team.  He  plays 
a  good  game  and  should  get 
out  and  practice  for  the  first  team. 

Leonard  is  second  sergeant  of  B  company  and  will  perhaps  be  first 
lieutenant  if  he  is  with  us  next  year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Athenaeum 
Literary  Society  and  is  one  of  its  best  workers. 


VERNIE  P.  BABBITT 

Mr.  Babbitt  is  from  Eaton, 
Colo.,  and  is  exceedingly  fond 
of  eating,  and  he  loves  pie.  We 
don't  know  where  he  gets  all 
his  "pie  at"  but  he  has  it  just 
the  same. 

"Dad"  is  great  when  it 
comes  to  football.  He  was 
captain  of  this  year's  team  and 
played  tackle. 

When  any  player  is  lined  up 
against  "Dad"  he  immediately 
writes  out  his  will  or  else  quits, 
because  "Dad"  never  stops. 
Babbitt  loves  to  dance  and  his  is  a  familiar  face  at  all  the  club  dances. 
Vernie  is  a  member  of  the  Columbian  Literary  Society  and  is  first 
sergeant  of  D  company. 

It  is  reported  that  he  has  invested  heavily  in  the  oil  lottery;  we 
wish  him  all  success  in  his  new  venture. 


^^^^^^ 


GRAHAM  FULLER 

"Graham  Fuller's  New  Un- 
abridged Extension  to  the  Eng- 
lish Vocabulary,"  is  the  title  of 
a  book  one  may  expect  to  see 
at  the  bookstores  in  the  near 
future.  Webster  is  too  meager 
for  Graham.  "  Bugophorous  " 
and  "capsillary  bone"  are  two 
of  the  many  words  which  show 
the  wonderful  originality  of 
his  brain. 

He  was  president  of  the 
class  as  a  Sophomore,  has  rep- 
resented the  class  in  two  con- 
tests, played  right  end  on  the  first  team,  is  first  sergeant  of  Company 
C,  a  Philo,  and  a  student  of  the  civil  engineering  course.  He  sang  first 
bass  in  the  glee  club  of  last  year.  He  is  the  biographer  on  the  staff  of 
the  Junior  book— register  your  kicks  with  him  if  he  has  ruffled  your 
feathers. 


HELEN  BERRY 

Well  Helen  is  at  least  thir- 
teen or  sixteen  years  and  rather 
j  oung  for  her  age.  Miss  Berry 
is  a  native  of  Stout  but  the 
average  eye  would  never  detect 
it.  Unlike  many  girls  she  likes 
to  delve  into  the  abstruse  prob- 
lems of  mathematics,  and  has 
already  solved  the  problem  of 
the  why  and  wherefore  of 
whichness. 

The  library  is  one  of  Helen's 
favorite  strongholds.  It  is  not 
known  that  Earl  Richardson 
ever  took  down  a  copy  of  the  "Woman's  Suffrage  Question,"'  at  any  rate 
he  holds  the  identical  views  of  a  certain  Junior  young  lady,  for  her  pho- 
tographs are  all  right. 

Many  a  palate  will  testify  that  the  viands  prepared  by  Helen  Berry 
in  Domestic  Science  are  now  famed.  After  Helen  leaves  what  will 
satisfy  the  appetite  that  her  good  cooking  has  whetted  up? 


^^^^^^ 


ERNEST  NEWSOME 

Mr.  Ernest  Newsome  entered 
C.  A.  C.  in  the  fall  of  1901  as  a 
Junior  and  has  gained  for  him- 
self the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  good  student.  He  repre- 
sented the  class  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  oratorical  con- 
test this  year.  Of  course  it 
would  not  b'e  highly  proper  for 
us  to  tell  of  the  many  mid- 
night rambles  this  young  man 
takes  watching  the  stars  and 
also  someone  near  hi.s  side  for 
he  is  a  lover  of  the  fair  sex. 
Dr.  Headden's  opinion  as  expressed  in  chemistry  class  one  morning  was 
misplaced.  Ernest  is  very  modest  and  would  not  tell  his  history  to  our 
reporter.  That  he  has  a  "past"  we  are  sure,  but  that  is  one  of  his  care- 
fully guarded  secrets. 


BILLY  LAMB 

Billy  is  an  husky  lad  of  nine- 
teen or  twenty  summers.  He  is 
a  good  boy  who  never  gets  into 
deviltry  unless  it  is  for  the 
honor  of  something  or  other. 
But  we  must  mention  one  of 
Bill's  weak  points,  or  strong 
points  as  some  would  call 
them.  Bill  Sheep  was  never 
known  to  say  even  ba,  ba,  to  a 
girl.  Because  he  doesn't  con- 
flab  with  the  young  ladies  we 
never  call  him  "Giddy  Bill"  but 
he  is  always  known  as  just 
plain  Bill.  Billy  isn't  handy  in  the  gentlemanly  art  of  dancing,  but 
give  him  a  pencil,  paper,  and  a  calculus  problem  and  he'll  make  the 
paper  glisten  with  graphite.  So  much  for  Bill  himself.  Now  as  to  some 
of  the  offices  he  has  held.  When  a  Freshman,  William  Lamb  was  the 
one  who  had  the  job  of  collecting  in  his  hat  the  votes  which  decided 
who  the  contest  speakers  were  to  be.  During  the  following  year  he  was 
one  of  the  influential  members  of  the  decorating  committee.  He  used 
all  the  functions  of  his  ofHce,  for  it  was  Billy  the  Sophomore  who  hit 
Pete  Mulder  in  the  eye  during  the  famous  class  scraps  of  1901. 


^^^^^^ 


WARDWELL 

BLYDENBURGH 

Ward  well  is  from  Wyoming. 
When  it  comes  to  riding  bad 
horses,  he  is  right  there. 

He  is  a  regular  Junior  in  the 
agricultural  course  and  is  one 
of  the  Colleges  best  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  workers.  He  was  one  of  the 
delegates  that  was  sent  to  rep- 
resent the  College  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  convention  at  Canon  City. 

Wardwell  is  a  corporal  in  C 
company.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
class  promoters  and  a  good 
conscientious  worker  in  all  his  studies  and  College  work. 


JENNIE  PHILLIPS 

Miss  Jennie  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  came  to  Ft.  Collins 
from  Elizabeth,  Colo.,  some 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  with 
her  brother,  John,  entered  Col 
lege  the  same  year. 

Jennie  always  took  a  great 
interest  in  athletics  and  is  a 
member  of  the  College  basket- 
ball team  and  is  one  of  the  best 
players  on  the  team.    She  says 
she  likes  football  above  all 
athletic  games— she  is  especially 
fond  of  good  football  players. 
Jennie  is  one  of  the  five  Junior  girls  of  the  present  class.    She  has 
always  been  a  good  class  worker  and  takes  interest  in  College  affairs  in 
general.    She  is  a  faithful  member  of  the  Athenaeum  Literary  Society 
and  is  one  of  the  main  workers  of  the  society. 


DOMBEY  NORVELL 

To  look  at  this  pretty  picture 
one  would  never  take  it  to  be 
the  likeness  of  a  "wreck"— sad 
isn't  it  ? 

Dombey  spoke  in  the  con- 
test when  he  was  a  Sophomore, 
but  modesty  prevented  him  from 
taking  the  medal.  He  was  once 
an  '02,  but  sickness  and  natural 
yearnings  brought  him  to  the 
ranks  of  the  '0.3's. 

A  Philo,  member  of  the  G. 
D.  club,  treasurer  of  Athletic 
Association,  second  sergeant  of 
Company  A,  and  advertising  editor  of  the  "Silver  Spruce." 

"Wreck"  always  gets  his  lessons  and  dearly  loves  his  teachers— he 
lives  in  town  with  his  mamma  and  papa  and  of  course  he  is  a  good  boy. 

His  play  as  halfback  on  the  Junior  football  team,  was  "marvelous." 

As  was  mentioned,  he  is  very  modest,  but  after  you  know  him,  you 
will  find  that  he  is  O.  K. 

He  is  taking  the  civil  engineering  course. 


ALBERT  CLIFF 

Albert  Cliff  joined  the  class 
of  1903  during  the  Sub-Fresh- 
man year  and  has  established 
for  himself  the  name  of  a  good 
student. 

He  is  a  sergeant  of  Company 
D,  acting  as  left  guide,  is  a 
faithful  member  of  the  Athe- 
naeum Literary  Society,  and  is 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
publication ,  representing  the  de- 
partment of  College  organiza- 
tions. He  played  on  the  class 
football  team  in  the  past  season, 
and  helped  to  make  a  good  team,  but  we  couldn't  hope  to  put  up  good 
playing  and  win  out  against  the  good  luck  of  the  Seniors. 

Mr.  Cliff  is  one  of  the  select  few  of  our  class  who  were  born  in  Ft. 
Collins,    He  has  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  all  of  his  life. 

He  is  taking  a  course  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  with  his  ten- 
dencies to  thoroughness  his  will  certainly  be  a  career  to  which  many 
should  like  to  lay  claim. 


^^^^^^ 

JOHN  PHILLIPS 

There  comes  the  battalion 
marching  in  column  of  com- 
panies. Notice  the  stately  form 
of  the  left  guide  of  B  company 
towering  above  the  other  men 
at  his  end  of  the  company! 
Well,  that  is  John  Phillips,  the 
"long"  of  the  Junior  class. 
When  that  man  gets  one  of  his 
"idears"in  operation  and  under 
full  control  something  is  sure 
to  pop.  Out  at  one  of  the  pros- 
pective oil  wells  this  spring, 
some  innocent  asked,  "why  do 
they  pour  water  in  the  well?"  Then  an  "idear"  struck  "Long  John," 
"That's  to  float  the  oil  up  where  they  can  get  at  it,"  came  his  proffered 
information. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  been  with  the  class  since  the  Sub-Freshman  year, 
and  is  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  Athenaeum  Literary  Society  of  which  he 
is  one  of  the  oldest  members.  He  is  pursuing  the  studies  in  the  civil 
engineering  course  and  we  predict  a  bright  future  for  this  gentleman 
after  the  completion  of  his  work  here. 


ROBERT  P.  JACKSON 

Who  comes  to  us  from  Den- 
ver where  he  had  been  attend- 
ing East  Denver  high  school, 
registered  Freshman  with  the 
Class  "03  and  by  his  persever- 
ance has  attained  the  rank  of 
Junior.  Bobb}'  has  always  been 
a  leader  in  athletics,  having 
been  captain  of  both  class  base- 
ball and  football  teams  '02. 
"May  B"'  you  think  he  can't 
twirl  them  when  it  comes  to 
pitching. 

He  is  sergeant  Company  D, 
vice-president  San  Juan  Club ;  is  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Columbian  Literary  Society,  and  is  taking  the  civil  engineering  course. 
Whether  he  will  follow  his  chosen  profession  is  not  a  certainty,  as  his 
qualifications  lead  one  to  think  he  will  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  hardware  stock  exchange. 


CHARLES  E.  DAVIS 

One  of  the  last  but  not  least 
in  the  class  is  Charles  B.  Davis 
who  is  a  native  of  Colorado. 
He  entered  the  class  as  a  Fresh 
man,  after  attending  the  Canon 
City  high  school  one  year. 

Charlie  possesses  not  only  a 
studious  nature,  but  a  pair  of 
attractive  eyes,  which  with  his 
other  attainments  have  raised 
him  in  the  College  until  he  is 
now  first  sergeant  of  company 
B,  president  of  the  athletic  as- 
sociation, and  the  holder  of 
many  other  honorable  offices. 

He  is  an  able  member  of  the  Columbian  Literary  Society,  and  can  at 
request  discuss  at  length  many  subjects,  as  the  political  questions,  man- 
ufacturing, milling  and  mining  of  ores,  and  many  other  products,  such 
as  wheat,  flour,  etc.,  etc.— "its  fleece  was  white  as  snow?  " 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


OFFICERS 

MATTHEW  AULD  President 

MISS  ETHEL  SCHUREMAN  Secretary 

MISS  NELLIE  BEACH  Treasurer 


It  was  a  slow,  green,  akward  set  of  boys  and 
girls  who  entered  C.  A.  C.  as  Snb-Freshmen  in  1899, 
bnt  as  soon  as  honie-sickness  and  the  awful  strange- 
ness of  the  place  w^ore  off  and  new  uniforms  came, 
the  Subs,  were  allowed  to  pass  without  even  being 
laughed  at.  The  hard  study  and  self-reliance, 
which  falls  to  the  part  of  each  College  student, 
soon  brought  out  the  characteristics  of  the  indi- 
viduals, and  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  The  class 
was  organized  early  in  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence and  has  remained  a  close,  firm  organization 
ever  since. 

At  the  close  of  the  Sub-Freshmen  \'car  the  class 
held  its  ever-remembered  class  picnic  at  Horse-tooth 
Mountain.  The  da\'  was  passed  hilariously,  scal- 
ing the  heights  of  Horse-tooth,  running  foot  races 
and  searching  for  Mr.  Hess  and  Miss  Sutherland, 
the  chaperons.  At  dusk  the  tired,  dilapidated, 
happy  picniccrs  returned,  laughing  and  singing, 
and  feeling  thoroughly  satisfied. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Freshmen  year  several 
of  the  class  registered  for  the  business  course,  but 
their  loss  was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  new 
students  who  entered. 

The  first  real  excitement  began  with  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  oratorical  contests.  The  Freshmen 
took  possession  of  the  tower  of  the  Main  building 
and  succeeded  in  holding  it  against  all  the  rushes 
of  the  Sophs.  The  pink  and  green  looked  w-ell  as 
it  fluttered  gracefully  from  the  tower.  Hopes  and 
fears  ran  high  until  the  night  of  the  contest  w^hen 
Matthew  Auld  won  the  silver  medal  for  the  class. 
The  class  again  celebrated  by  a  picnic  wdiich  was 
as  enjoyable  as  the  prececding  one.  Ask  Charlie 
about  it. 

Sophomores  at  last,  big  headed,  big  hearted — 
except  for  those  who  were  fortunateenough  to  lose 
them — big  handed  and  big  footed  Sophomores — 
grand,  noble  and  illustrious. 

EarlxMn  the  fall  term  the  class  held  its  party  so 
as  to  get  acquainted  with  the  many  new^  students 
that  had  become  desirable  additions  to  the  class. 

More  than  ever  now  this  class  gave  evidence  of 
achieving  great  things.  Charlie  wn-ites  poetry — 
poetry  full  of  wit  and  humor.  One  of  his  greatest 
is  "The  Serenade."  Georgie  is  an  orator  with  a 
great  deep  voice  which  plays  havoc  with  girls' 
hearts.    Ben  and  Willie  will  undoubtedly  get  posi- 


tions  as  monkeys  or  clowns  in  Barnum's  if  they 
progress.  At  the  present  time  Rev.  Eggleston's 
ambition  is  that  he  may  at  some  future  day  be 
able  to  administer  food  both  spiritual  and  physical 
to  his  heathen  brothers.  Ralph  never  expects  to 
pay  for  the  architectural  design  of  his  future  home. 
Our  other  Ralph  will  some  day  be  a  minister  if  he 
can  ever  overcome  his  profanity. 

("Have  a  couple  of  chairs,  Mr.  Bartels.") 
Picture  a  great  amphitheatre,  surrounded  with 
people.    In  a  ring  in  the  center  of  which  are  the 
pugilists  competing  for  the  world's  championship. 
One  of  them  we  recognize  as  our  old  John. 


For  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  girls  of 
this  class  ask  the  present  Junior  boys  for  instance. 
Now  there  is  Vernie — he  could  perhaps  tell  you 
something  about  Jesse  Piatt,  The  only  thing  that 
interests  May  is  a  pendulum  that  (Bobs).  Bernie 
wants  to  assure  himself  that  Emma  has  her  supper, 
though  he  may  lose  his.  "  Chick  "  Burnhimer  "  has 
been  "  known  to  walk  very  slow  when  charmed  by 
Nellie's  presence. 

We  have  both  silver  medals  now  and  trust  to 
win  the  gold — but  enough — a  Sophomore  is  too 
modest  to  boast. 


SOPHOMORE  ROLL 


Matthew  Auld 
R.  H.  Bradley 
Alice  Barry 
May  Barkley 
Nellie  Beach 
May  Cherry 

B.  F.  Cooper 

C.  A.  Beyers  (Miss) 


E.  C.  Hotchkiss 
Miss  C.  Holmes 
0.  W.  Jackson 
C.  R. Jones 
Eva  Kimmons 
Jessie  L.  Kissock 

F.  R.  Lamb 
P.J.  Mulder 

C.  R.  Marshall 


R.  B.  McLean 
G.  M.  Neel 
Bruce  Kortz 
G.  W.  McNeil 
F.  C.  Nichols 
Ralph  Parshall 
Mattie  Prendergast 
J.  E.  Ramsey 
Harry  Robertson 


Ethel  M.  Schureman 
Emma  N.  Stuver 
R.  W.  Todd 
Laura  Taylor 
Louis  Tuckerman 

T.  A.  TOMLIN 

J.  O.  Thistle 
John  Williamson 
Perry  Zenor 
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FRESHMAN  CLASS 


OFFICERS 

CARL  VEASEY  President 

MISS  LOIS  SILCOTT  Secretary 

FRESHMAN  CLASS  PROPHECY 

You  who  remember  the  class  of  1905  when 
thej"  were  Freshmen,  undoubtedh^  considered  them 
"green,"  but  when  I  tell  you  of. the  career  of  that 
class  A'ou  will  be  convinced  that  appearances  are 
very  often  deceiving. 

Recently  while  traveling  through  the  United 
States  in  company  with  several  other  tourists,  I 
met  the  j^oung  "Deacon,"  who  twelve  years  ago 
was  always  seen  going  down  the  street  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  walking  to  the  tune  of 
some  lively  two-step,  which  he  was  whistling. 
But  what  a  change  time  has  wrought  in  him,  for 
he  informed  us  in  his  same  frivolous  manner  that 
he  was  filling  the  leading  role  in  McSorley^ s  Twins, 
with  Warren  Bristol  as  side  partner.  At  his  urgent 
invitation,  we  secured  tickets  for  the  show  which 
took  place  the  next  evening  at  the  Broadway'. 
While  there,  we  overheard  Spitzer,  who  was  in 
from  the  country  with  his  wife  and  children, 
remark  to  a  friend,  that  he  was  in  the  same  class 
with  McSorley's  Twins  at  C.A.C. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  Colorado  Springs, 
and  on  arriving  in  the  city  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  melodious  strains  of  brass  instru- 
ments. We  soon  learned  that  this  was  Professor 
Kennedy's  "  Famous  Military  Band."  Following 
this  came  the  sandwich  man,  whom  we  recognized 


as  Ike  Bailee',  and  on  whose  sign  could  be  read 
these  words,  which  were  printed  in  large  black 
letters : 


The  star  FOOTBALL  GAME  of  the  SEASON 


THIS  AFTERNOON  AT  2:30 


FIRST  APPEARANCE  OF 

H.  B.  FLESHMAN,  PROFESSIONAL 
Come  Early  nncl  Avoid  the  Rush 


ADMISSION  $1.00 


On  entering  the  athletic  field  that  afternoon  we 
were  aroused  from  our  reveries  b\'  the  old  familiar 
voice  of  Stidger  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
peanut  and  candy  counter,  and  who  told  us  that 
if  we  didn't  hurr\^  we'd  have  to  way  back — and 
sit  down. 

We  felt  more  than  repaid  for  the  time  we  had 
spent  that  afternoon,  as  our  friend  Hart  proved  to 
be  a  better  football  pla\'er  than  ever. 

From  Colorado  Springs  we  went  to  Cripple 
Creek  where  we  were  conducted  through  the  Slide 
Mine  by  Foreman  Olson.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
hotel  that  evening,  after  a  consultation  with  the 
rest  of  the  party,  we  decided  to  continue  our  trip 
eastward. 

While  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  at  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  we  were  hailed  b\^  a  man  who 
proved  to  be  Snow,  our  once  faithful  trejisurer,  but 
who  was  now  holding  the  sack  for  the  Sunflower 
State. 


Late  the  following  afternoon  we  arrived  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  w^e  wished  to  visit  our 
old  friend  Dougherty,  who  was  upholding  the 
honor  of  the  class  of  1905  by  filling  the  presiden- 
tial chair  of  his  country.  We  had  just  taken  our 
seats  in  the  street  car,  when  the  conductor  called, 
"all  aboard"  and  in  a  few  moments  we  heard  the 
door  slam  and  upon  looking  around  we  beheld 
Webster  collecting  tickets  as  calmly  as  though  he 
were  reciting  geometry  to  Professor  Hess. 

On  arriving  at  the  White  House  we  had  a 
short  interview  with  Worth  and  in  company  with 
him,  we  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
w^here  we  were  surprised  to  see  Rosenburg,  the 
noted  cartoonist,  hard  at  work  with  his  pencil, 
sketching  for  the  "New  York  Herald."  On  one 
side  of  the  room  sat  a  short,  dark  haired  man, 
who  arose  to  address  Speaker  Fitch,  and  we  at 
once  recognized  him  as  our  Representative  Fuller. 
Mr.  Fitch  we  learned  no  longer  bears  the  name  of 
"Tommy,"  for  age  has  brought  dignit\^  to  the 
frisky  lad. 

After  having  met  so  many  of  our  old  class- 
mates, we  left  Washington  for  New  York  Citj', 
where  we  visited  the  public  schools.  When  we 
entered  the  principal's  office,  we  found  a  young- 
woman,  whose  dark  eyes  had  broken  many  a 
heart.  This  was  Miss  Garbutt,  who  soon  told  us 
that  she  was  patiently  waiting  for  more(ly)  to 
come.  Edna  also  informed  us  of  Miss  Moore's 
marriage  to  a  wealthy  lawyer  in  Boston. 

We  at  once  telephoned  to  central  to  find  out 
what  time  the  next  train  left  for  Chicago.  The 
voice  which  answered  us  sounded  familiar,  so  we 
asked  if  she  were  Miss  Carver;  her  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative,  and  she  told  us  that  Frank  Hall, 


the  young  man  whose  gentle  ways  had  won  him 
many  friends  while  in  college,  was  in  the  same 
office  as  she. 

At  the  hotel  in  Chicago  we  picked  up  the 
"Chicago  American"  and  were  surprised  to  see 
two  names  which  w^ere  familiar  to  us.  First,  was 
the  announcement  of  Miss  Silcott's  grand  musical, 
which  was  to  be  given  that  evening;  second,  the 
name  of  Harvey  Riddell,  who  was  editor  of  the 
comic  page.  Later  on  we  were  ushered  into  the 
Grand  theatre,  which  is  noted  for  its  beautifully 
decorated  v/alls.  We  were  also  pleased  to  learn 
that  this  was  the  work  of  Will  Gray.  Mr.  Ayres, 
of  our  class,  took  a  very  active  part  in  Lois' 
musical,  charming  the  audience  with  his  song, 
"  The  Dear  '  01d£eld'  in  Collins r 

The  following  day  while  w^aiting  for  the  train 
to  St.  Louis,  we  met  a  young  minister,  who,  when 
he  was  the  president  of  the  Freshman  Class  was 
very  careful  that  no  meetings  were  held  on  Thurs- 
day night,  because  there  was  prayer-meeting.  We 
told  Carl,  for  the  young  minister  was  Mr.  Veazey, 
of  the  success  Lois  was  having  in  her  musical 
career,  but  we  dared  not  ask  him  the  cause  of  his 
trip  to  Chicago. 

After  a  few  hours  spent  in  the  busy  city  of  St. 
Louis,  we  crossed  the  country  to  the  famous  city 
of  the  Golden  Gate  where  the  "myrtle"  grows. 
One  day  while  listening  to  what  the  wild  waves 
were  saying,  our  attention  was  attracted  to  a  tall, 
slender  woman,  whose  golden  tresses  were  being 
tossed  around  her  face  hy  the  sea-breezes,  and  as 
she  stooped  to  pick  up  her  handkerchief,  which 
had  fallen  at  her  feet,  w'e  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
pair  of  dark,  brown  eyes,  which  took  us  back  to 
the  jolly  times  we  used  to  have  at  C.  A.  C,  for 


these  dark  eyes  and  this  golden,  brown  hair  were 
the  treasures  of  the  shy  Miss  Hoffman.  While 
conversing  with  her,  she  told  us  that  Ed.  Neff, 
after  seeking  for  oil  in  Colorado,  copper  in  New 
Mexico,  and  gold  in  California,  had  gone  to 
Alaska,  and  expected  to  return  worth  several 
millions. 

As  to  "Bill"  Trimble,  even  the  fates  are  yet 
uncertain,  but  we  all  feel  certain  that  if  Counter 
does  not  get  in  ahead  of  him,  he  will  some  day  be 
the  president  of  Harvard,  and,  by  his  greatness  and 
goodness,  will  cause  the  world  to  tremble. 

On  the  train  from  California  to  Denver  we  saw 
a  dirty-faced  engineer,  who  nodded  to  us.  Deter- 
mined to  find  out  who  he  was,  we  went  forward 
and  were  surprised  to  see  our  old  friend  Ralph 
Bristol. 

While  in  Denver  we  ran  across  the  two  Riddell 
boys.  Harry,  who  having  failed  in  his  first  love 
affair,  decided  that  bachelor  life  was  what  he  most 
desired.  Earle,  who  was  running  a  match  factor}' 
in  order  to  support  himself,  his  wife  and  'er  son. 

We  continued  our  journey  to  Boulder.  Here 
while  visiting  the  St.  Gertrude's  Academy,  we  saw 
a  sweet  faced  woman,  whom  we  at  once  recog- 
nized as  Sister  Maude.  After  we  had  been  shown 
through  the  Academy  we  left  Boulder  for  Fort 
ColHns. 

The  first  thing  which  attracted  our  attention, 
as  we  walked  up  College  Avenue,  was  a  butcher's 
shop,  which  had  written  on  it  in  large  letters 
"LAMB."  It  seemed  strange  to  us  that  there 
should  be  nothing  for  sale  in  a  butcher's  shop  but 


mutton,  so  we  entered.  The  problem  in  our  minds 
was  soon  solved,  for  Arthur  Lamb,  the  manager, 
came  forward  and  we,  for  an  excuse,  asked  if  they 
had  any  pickles.  He  informed  us  that  he  was 
general  agent  for  the  Thayer  Brothers  of  Timnath, 
who  were  famous  cucumber  growers. 

As  we  turned  to  leave  the  shop  a  fine  looking 
couple  entered,  and  we  judged  b\^  their  actions 
that  their  honey-moon  was  not  yet  over.  The 
woman  in  a  very  business-like  way  began  ordering 
her  dinner.  Turning  to  my  companion,  for  the 
remainder  of  our  party  had  gone  on,  I  said  that  I 
had  heard  that  voice  before.  She  over-heard  my 
remark,  and  said  that  she  used  to  be  Miss  Jacobs, 
but  had  since  changed  her  name.  After  a  few 
moments  conversation,  she  introduced  us  to  her 
husband  and  told  us  that  in  a  few  days  she  was 
going  to  The  Keystone  Hotel  to  visit  the  land- 
lady, whom  we  had  alwa3^s  known  as  Laura 
Wirt,  the  accomplished  musician.  You  remember 
she  accompanied  the  College  orchestra,  as  first 
violinist,  on  its  first  tour,  when  it  made  the  name 
of  C.  A.  C.  known  all  over  the  western  countr^^ 

Even  on  such  an  extended  trip  as  this,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  meet  all  of  our  classmates, 
but  we  heard  from  the  others  that  some  of  them 
were  living  in  the  Philippines,  one  was  doing  mis- 
sionary work  in  Africa,  and  the  remaining  four  are 
in  the  regular  United  States  army.  Every  one, 
however,  illustrates  the  truth  of  our  old  class 
motto  "Perseverance  Wins  Success." 

E.  E.  K.  '05. 


FRESHMAN  ROLL 


M.  Aylesworth 

R.  F.  Bristol 

I.  L.  Bailey 

C.  L.  Carver  (Miss) 

J.  C.  Counter 

E.  W.  Dougherty 
R.  K.  Fuller 

F.  F.  Fitch 
Laura  G.  Wirt 


E,  E.  Goodwin 

F.  P.  Hall 
Myrtle  Hoffman 
Emily  A.  Jacobs 
L.  N.  Kennedy 
Emma  E.  Kissock 
A.  E.  Lamb 

F.  C.  Miller 
Attie  D.  Moore 
a.  w.  moorehouse 


Daisy  E.  Oldfield 
C.  L.  Olson 
W.  L.  Putnam 
H.  J.  Phelps 

E.  P.  RiDDELL 
H.  P.  RiCKETTS 

w.  f.  rosenburg 
Harvey  Riddell 
Lois  Silcott 
William  Gray 


B.  A.  Snow 
R.  C.  Spitzer 
H.  B.  Fleshman 
W.  H.  Trimble 
E.  W.  Thayer 
Louis  Thayer 

C.  C.  Veasey 
Maude  Walker 
E.  E.  Garbutt  (Mil 
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SUB-FRESHMAN  CLASS 


OFFICERS 

A.  E.  SULLIVAN  President 

B.  MARTIN  Vice-President 

E.  B.  DAVIS  Secretary 

J.  D.  HOLDEN  Treasurer 

CLASS  HISTORY,  ^07 

The  claSvS  of  '07  began  its  career  in  the  fall  of 
'01  with  nearly  one  hundred  members.  It  has,  dur- 
ing its  few  months  of  existence,  made  an  excellent 
record  and  in  many  ways  has  been  able  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  higher  classes. 

In  football,  we  made  a  record  second  to  none  of 
the  class  teams,  winning  two  of  the  four  games 
played.  Our  first  game  was  played  with  the 
Juniors,  which  team  we  defeated  by  a  score  of 
12  to  0.  Our  second  game  was  played  with  Long- 
mont  High  School  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Ivongmont  by  a  score  of  5  to  0.  In  a  second  game 
with  this  strong  aggregation,  we  were  defeated  by 
a  score  of  16  to  0.  This  was  our  hardest  fought 
battle  of  the  season,  several  men  being  laid  out  on 
both  sides.  Our  fourth  and  last  game  was  played 
when  we  were  at  our  climax  in  football  for  '01.  It 


was  played  with  the  Sophomore  class  and  resulted 
in  a  walk— a— way  for  the  Sub-Freshman  team. 
Captain  Riddock  deserves  much  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  team,  as  he  inspired  within  them  a  spirit 
for  high  ambitions  in  football. 

For  our  class  colors,  we  chose  American  beauty 
and  pink,  but  so  far  we  have  not  chosen  a  motto. 
We  now  have  a  good  start  in  College  and  the 
homesick  feeling,  which  was  so  common  among 
us  at  first,  has  almost  entirely  died  away,  and  a 
spirit  of  ambition  has  crept  in  and  has  taken  its 
place. 

We  hope  this  will  give  you  an  introduction  to 
the  class  of  '07,  and,  in  the  great  future  that  lies 
before  us,  we  may  make  a  name  that  will  stand 
out  in  golden  letters.  We  also  hope  that,  as  we 
upward  climb,  we  will  increase  the  broadness  of 
our  knowledge  j^ear  by  year  by  taking  Holmes' 
advice  to  "build  thee  more  stateh^  mansions." 


SUB-FRESHMAN  ROLL 


F.  W.  Acker 

A.  E.  Evans 

Lucy  Kirby 

G.  L.  Penley 

V.  H.  Akin 

Lena  Early 

C.  E.  Krickbaum 

R.  W.  Quillian 

A.  Anderson 

H.  E.  Frey 

Percy  Killgore 

H.  L.  Roberts 

G.  F.  Adams 

E. J.  Falloon 

Wm.  Lewis 

Grace  W.  Richards 

B.  E.  Allen  (Miss) 

I.  0.  Gilkison 

L.  M.  Montgomery 

Wm.  Riddock 

A.  A.  BOOTHROYD 

W.  R.  GORDEN 

W.  B.  McKlBBEN 

W.  H.  Russell 

Chas.  Berryman 

W.  J.  GiBBS 

Edith  MacCrackens 

Felix  Roullard 

F.  J.  Brown 

E.  R.  Harper 

E.  P.  McCreery 

G.  L.  Salisbury 

C.  S.  Blake 

H.  0.  Hansen 

J.  F.  McOrmond 

Renna  Sisac 

Guy  Blackmer 

0.  R.  Hervitt 

Grace  A.  McGuire 

Lawrence  Storm 

Paul  Cleare 

P.  C.  Hansen 

Edith  E.  McGowan 

Florence  Storm 

Andrew  Crafts 

Alva  Hawley 

R.  C.  MULNIX 

Fred  Schueler 

C.  C.  Christman 

H.  L.  Heckart 

E.  D.  Miner 

R.  R.  Sisac 

Virginia  Cleare 

Bessie  Hilliard 

Bertha  Marvin 

A,  E.  Sullivan 

Helen  Cuthbertson 

Edgar  Hull 

Mary  I.  Mahoney 

W.  A.  Tyler 

B.  F.  Counter 

RiLLiA  Jenkins 

J.  A.  Nelson 

Lottie  M.  Tuttle 

W.  I.  Carver 

J.  A.  Johnson 

C.  W.  Norvell 

F.  R.  Williams 

J.  A.  CONSIGNY 

F.  A.  Kemper 

E.  C.  Neff 

W.  E.  Witcher 

E.  B.  Davis 

C.  E.  Klingler 

R.  W.  Nye 

J.  D.  Worsham 

Ithamer  Durant 

A.  E.  Keley  (Miss) 

Bessie  M.  Oldfield 

Mamie  Welch 

B.  V.  Covington  (Miss) 

PLAYERS  ON  THE  SUB-FRESHMAN  FOOTBALL  TEAM 

Centre      .      .      .      .      .      .      J.  A.  Johnson  Quarter-back  .      .      .        W.  Riddock,  Captain 

Right  Guard    .      .      .    ..      .    H.  L.  Heckart       Right  Half-back  J.  Worsham 

Left  Guard      .      .      .      .      .      .     J.  C.  Gair  Leit  Half-back       .      .      .        W.  B.  McKibben 

Right  Tackle   ....       Orvin  R.  Hewitt  Full-back  .      .      .      .     F.  W.  Acker,  Manager 

Left  Tackle  H.  L.  Roberts  f  A.  A.  Boothroyd 

Right  End  E.B.Davis  Substitutes      ....    <(  W.  Moore 

Left  End  F.  B.  Skinner  '                [W.  B.  Buddington 


SUB-FRESHMAN  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


A  CORNER  OF  THE  CAMPUS 
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JUNIOR  COMMERCIAL 


OFFICERS 

MARSHALL  GRAHAM  President 

FRANK  SLAYTON  Vice-President 

MISS  MABEL  RICKETTS  Secretary 

LOUIS  MARTIN  Treasurer 


The  Junior  Commercials  of  C.  A.  C. 

Who  wear  on  their  caps  the  year  '03, 

To  introduce  you  to  all  of  the  class, 

Name,  in  the  following,  each  lad  and  each  lass. 

A  is  for  Akey,  who  comes  from  away, 

His  bright,  smiling  face  can  be  seen  every  day. 

It  stands  also  for  Arscott,  who  is  sometimes  called  "Sid," 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  this  curly-haired  kid. 

B  is  for  Beers,  in  a  temperance  town,  too, 
A  change  of  name,  Edith,  would  benefit  you. 

Then  there  is  Bishopp,  initials  B.  G.  D. 

Why  he  took  all  the  alphabet,  we  really  can't  see. 

Miss  Bell  is  quite  young,  her  first  name  is  Stella, 

She's  oft  been  seen  walking  with  some  nice  young  fellow. 

Baxter "s  trombone  can  be  heard  in  the  band. 

The  Commercials  all  think  him  the  best  in  the  land. 

The  Blanchards,  Mionie  Balmer,  Blackmer,  Miss  Brose, 

Like  book-keeping  better  than  eating — almost. 

C  is  for  Candlin,  who,  by  the  way. 

Gets  Miss  Calvert's  originals  for  the  next  day. 

C  for  Miss  Crary,  her  nickname  is  "Jute," 

We  really  can't  tell  why  we  think  she's  so  cute. 

We  are  proud  of  the  Cunninghams,  they  played  basketball, 
When  our  team  made  the  Artillery  take  such  a  fall. 

Carpenter  and  Miss  Clark,  both  came  to  us  late. 
But  say  they  could  bear  a  book-keeper's  fate. 

Miss  Devers  and  Dale  start  their  names  with  a  D, 
It  in  douh)t  on  this  question,  ask  "em  and  see. 

Frederic  Fobes  may  become  Frederic- the  Great, 
But  as  to  the  exact  time,  we  cannot  give  date. 

G  for  the  Grahams,  from  Grand  Junction  they  came. 
Now  Marshall  writes  President  after  his  name. 

Calvin  Cioodrich  and  Giller — say,  there's  a  fine  lad. 
Hurry  up,  girls,  he  isn't  half  bad. 

H  is  for  Herring,  Miss  Nellie  E, 

Whom  the  "Collegian's"  editor  goes  oft  to  see. 


"Philosopher"  Harris,  a  very  bright  youth, 

Like  young  George  Washington,  tells  naught  but  the  truth. 

James  Harris,  Roy  Hiatt  and  young  Mr.  Hubbell, 
Find  "Outgoing  Papers"  considerable  trouble. 

M  is  for  Moser,  the  snipe-hunter  bold. 

Have  you  heard  the  story?  Ifs  often  been  told. 

Martin,  the  bugler,  we  all  like  to  hear. 
When  tired  of  drilling,  and  dinner-time's  near. 

About  Mary  Metcalfe  there's  little  to  tell. 

Except  that  she  gave  a  black  eye  to  Harvey  Riddell. 

Mclntyre  left  with  his  books  in  a  sack, 

And  a  very  sad  face  as  he  went  down  the  track. 

McNeil,  Miss  Mundell,  Miss  Mills  and  "Nuck," 
Think  copying  balance-sheets  pretty  hard  luck. 

J.  B.  are  the  initials  of  our  friend  Beaty  Porter, 
Who  once  asked  Nora  if  he  might  escort  her. 

R  is  for  Ricketts,  both  Mabel  and  Joy, 

Who  won  second  in  contest  with  the  grave  Senior  boy. 

S  is  for  Showers,  the  star  of  the  class. 

How  sweetly  she  smiles  when  she  sees  Zobel  pass. 

Two  of  our  boys  who  always  have  fun. 

Are  Spensley  and  Slayton,  who's  so  good  at  a  pun. 

S  is  for  Strong,  his  hair — well,  it's  red. 
So  the  rest  about  him  is  best  left  unsaid. 

T  is  for  Tubbs,  the  girls  he  will  tease. 

Then  makes  goo  goo  eyes,  their  wrath  to  appease. 

The  Misses  Tattman  and  Thompson  are  two  of  the  T's 
Who  manage  to  keep  as  busy  as  bees. 

Miss  Wagy,  you  know,  was  one  of  the  three 

Who  were  locked  in  the  office.    Say,  who  had  the  key? 

Harry  West,  Wester,  there  should  be  a  Westest, 
Since  the  first  two  are  good,  he'd  sure  be  the  bestest. 

Z  is  for  Zobel,  he  looks  very  wise. 

That's  because  of  the  glasses  he  wears  for  his  eyes. 

Last  comes  Miss  Zenor,  but  not  least  of  our  list. 
She's  only  sixteen,  and  has  never  been  kissed. 

You  now  know  each  one  of  the  fifty  and  two. 

Who  will  be  the  best  book-keepers  the  world  ever  knew. 

When  we  have  left  Collegs?,  we  will  often  look  back 
With  fond  recollections  of  the  Cherry  and  Black. 

We'll  think  of  the  friends  who  were  always  so  true 
To  our  motto—"  Paddle  your  own  canoe." 


THE  STORY  OF  OUR  BARK 


Come  and  listen  to  the  story 

Of  our  little  bark  canoe, 

Our  dauntless  youths  and  maidens  fair, 

Who  form  our  gallant  crew. 

How  we  bathe  with  the  tempests 

When  waves  threaten  to  o'erwhelm! 

But  our  minds  are  calm  and  fearless, 

For  brave  Marshall's  at  the  helm. 

In  the  fiercest  of  our  struggles, 

Pointed  out  for  "grit  and  pluck," 

Stands  another  of  our  sailors, 

Known  to  every  one  as  "Nuck." 

We  are  every  one  good  oars-men. 

We  are  to  our  colors  true; 

As  we're  sailing,  we  are  learning 

Each 

to  paddle 

his  own 

canoe. 

This  bark  is  not  manned  with  idlers, 
Tho'  when  wind  and  waves  are  quiet. 
You  may  see  some  of  our  maidens 
Softly  chatting  with  Roy  Hiatt. 
Some  there  are  to  tend  the  tiller. 
Some  to  watch  when  danger  lowers, 
Cunningham  and  Tubbs  and  Giller, 
May  Metcalfe  and  Ada  Showers. 
Arscott,  happy  and  light-hearted, 
Graham,  also,  tall  and  noble. 
And  appearing  wise  and  learned. 
Stands  another — Roy  Zobel. 
There  is  one  strong  bond  of  union 
Which  our  band  will  never  lack. 
Waving  from  the  staff  above  us. 
Floats 

the  cherry 

and 

the  black. 


In  a  time-worn  barge,  the  Seniors 
Threatened  once  to  wreck  our  bark; 
But  one  firm,  courageous  maiden. 
Like  far-famed  Joan  of  Arc, 
Stepping  boldly  from  among  us 
Striving  hard  with  arm  and  oar. 
Led  us  safely  o'er  their  pit  falls, 
Joy  led  us  to  the  shore. 
Now  along  the  paths  of  wisdom, 
Tho'  the  night  be  dark  and  long. 
We've  a  shining  light  to  guide  us 
Shed  abroad  by  Harry  Strong. 
Should  we  fear  we'll  strand  on  finals. 
In  book-keeping  not  pull  through, 
We  will  make  our  efforts  greater 
And 

each  paddle 

his  own 

canoe. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention 
While  I  thus  our  story  tell, 
Eva,  who  commands  attention. 
And  coquettish  Stella  Bell, 
Stately  Anna,  laughing  Nora, 
And  with  smiles  for  all  the  rest. 
Trying  hard  to  vie  with  Slayton, 
Beams  the  countenance  of  West. 
But  perhaps  you're  growing  weary. 
You  may  wonder  "who  are  we?" 
I'll  not  try  your  patience  longer, 
We're  Commercials  — 

C.  '03 

G.  E.  B. 


JUNIOR  COMMERCIAL  ROLL 


Sidney  Arscott 
A.  M.  Blackmer 
E.  A.  Beers  (Miss) 
Julia  Blanchard 
Gladys  Blanchard 
S.  L.  Bell  (Miss) 
Anna  Brose 
J.  H.  Cunningham 
Eya  Calvert 
J.  H.  Crary  (Miss) 
H.  C. Strong 


P.  D.  Cunningham 
Phil.  Dale 
H.  K.  Devers  (Miss) 
Frederic  Fobes 
Calvin  Goodrich 
W.  E.  Graham 

H.  M.  GiLLER 

W.  A.  Harris 
Nellie  Herring 
Mary  A.  McCabe 
Marshall  A.  Graham 


Mary  E.  Metcalf 

A.  R.  Moser 

J.  C.  McIntyre 
J.  H.  Andrews 

B.  G.  D.  BisHOPP 
E.  J.  Mills 

J.  B.  Porter 
Mabel  Ricketts 
Joy  Ricketts 
Roy  Zobel 


Oro  Spensley 

F.  A.  Slayton 

Ada  L.  Showers 

Howard  Tubbs 

Nora  Thompson 

Nellie  Wagy 

H.  W.  Wester 

H.  E.  West 

Nora  Zenor 

M.  E.  Baldmer  (Miss) 
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SENIOR  COMMERCIAL 


OFFICERS 

GEORGE  SCHATTINGER  President 

DELANO  SCOTT  Vice-President 

MISS  MAUD  BENSON  Secretary 

ALBERT  BAYLISS  .  Treasurer 


Delano  Fulton  Scott  was  born  June  6,  1880,  in  Fort  Collins, 
where  he  received  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Scott  is  the  son  of  Hon.  F.  N.  B.  Scott,  who  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  material  upbuilding  of  Fort  Collins  and 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Sisson  owes  his  allegiance  to  the  good  old  state 
of  Missouri,  within  whose  confines  he  first  saw  the  light  August  31, 
1882,  near  Fairmont,  Mo.  Mr.  Sisson  removed  with  his  parents  in  1886  to 
Colorado,  attending  the  State  Normal  School  during  1894-95.  Removing 
to  Fort  Collins  in  1900,  he  cast  his  fortunes  in  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  C.  A.  C.  where  he  has  steadfastly  devoted  himself  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  business  career. 

Miss  Annie  Beach  was  born  July  10,  1884,  in  the  Foothill  City 
which  she  still  claims  as  her  residence,  receiving  her  education  in  the 
public  schools.  Entering  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  College  in 
1897,  Miss  Beach  completed  the  Junior  year  of  the  Commercial  Course. 
The  following  year  she  held  the  responsible  positioi)  of  bookkeeper  in 
the  firm  of  Beach  &  Schroeder,  wholesale  butchers,  of  which  her  father, 
Hon.  Tom  Beach,  is  the  Senior  member.  Miss  Beach  resumed  her 
studies  in  the  Commercial  Department  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term, 
September,  1901.  To  the  benign  influence  of  this  talented  young  lady 
is  due  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  many  delightful  occasions  of 
the  year. 

To  Miss  Beach  the  Commercial  Literary  and  Debating  Club  owes 
its  existence,  and  her  name  will  be  remembered  in  connection  with  this 
important  organization,  to  whose  interests  she  has  generously  given  her 
time  and  best  thought. 

Claude  J.  Wilson  dates  the  beginning  of  his  wordly  career  from 
September  8, 1883,  Osage,  Kans.,  being  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Re- 
moving in  1889  to  Meeker,  Colo.,  he  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  schools  of  this  historic  mountain  fastness  until  September,  1899, 
when  he  decided  to  enter  the  Commercial  Department  of  C.  A.  C, 
where  he  has  pursued  his  studies  with  uninterrupted  success.  A  bright 
career  is  predicted  for  Mr.  Wilson,  since  he  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of 
(|ualities  which  not  only  make  men,  but  nations  great. 


Edith  Maud  Benson  began  her  career  at  Springfield,  111.,  April 
4, 1884.  After  a  sojourn  of  a  few  years  in  Nebraska,  Port  Collins,  Colo., 
was  selected  as  her  home,  where  she  has  since  resided,  receiving  her 
early  education  in  the  public  schools. 

Entering  the  Sub-Freshman  class  of  C.  A.  C,  in  1898,  Miss  Ben- 
son cast  her  lot  in  the  Commercial  Department,  a  year  later,  since  which 
time  she  has  been  an  earnest  and  successful  student. 

Miss  L.  Virginia  Moore  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  moved  to 
Boulder,  Colo,  in  1893,  where  she  lived  until  September  1900,  when  she 
entered  the  State  Agricultural  College  as  a  student  in  the  Commercial 
Department. 

Miss  Moore  is  a  young  lady  whose  rare  intellectual  gifts  and 
scholarly  attainments  bespeak  for  her  a  bright  future. 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Cattell  was  born  at  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  April 
2,  1883,  removing  with  his  parents,  when  six  years  old,  to  Littleton, 
Colo.,  where  he  received  his  early  education.  After  a  few  years'  resi- 
dence at  Orchard,  Colo.,  where  he  received  a  country  school  education, 
he  removed  to  Fort  Collins,  in  order  to  participate  in  the  free  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  which  he  entered 
as  a  Freshman,  in  1899.  A  year's  experience  changed  the  course  of  his 
career,  causing  him  to  select  the  curriculum  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment as  his  life  work. 

Mr.  Cattell's  College  life  has  been  marked  by  active  participation 
in  everything  good  and  uplifting.  He  holds  the  honorable  position  of 
fclass  president. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Roller  was  born  September  12,  1882,  in 
North  English,  Iowa,  receiving  her  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
town  of  her  birth,  graduating  in  1899.  Removing  to  Fort  Collins  in 
August,  1899,  she  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  C.  A.  C,  enrolling 
in  the  Commercial  Department  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  Sep- 
tember, 1899.  Miss  Roller  is  one  of  the  many  ambitious  young  women 
of  C.  A.  C.  who  have  entered  the  College  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
for  active  service  in  the  busy  world  of  affairs,  realizing  that  the  surest 
means  of  success  is  the  possession  of  a  certificate  of  proficiency  bearing 
the  impress  of  C.  A.  C. 

»f 

Miss  Clara  Barry  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a  graduate 
of  the  Fort  Collins  High  School,  class  of  1900,  was  born  soDietime  during 
the  year  1881,  in  Fort  Collins,  where  she  has  since  resided. 

Entering  the  Commercial  Department  in  September,  1900,  she 
has  pursued  her  studies  with  a  zealous  determination  to  prepare  for  the 
duties  of  the  business  world,  wherein  she  will  play  an  important  part, 
possessing  as  she  does  characteristics  which  lead  to  success. 


Fekn  Alice  Vinton  Reeves  gives  the  date  of  her  birth  as  1879, 
near  Golden,  Colo.,  where  she  lived  until  ten  years  of  age,  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  common  schools  of  her  native  place.  Frequent 
changes  of  residence  have  caused  unusual  interruptions  in  her  educa- 
tional advantages,  but  only  serve  to  make  her  more  persistent  in  the 
matter  of  obtaining  an  education  which  should  fit  her  for  the  com- 
mercial world.  Miss  Eeeves  has  successfully  concluded  the  work  of  the 
Junior  year  of  the  Commercial  Department,  and  expects  to  continue 
her  studies  with  the  end  in  view  of  a  business  career. 

Albert  E.  Bayliss  of  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  gives  October  8, 
1878,  as  the  date  of  his  birth;  Herefordshire,  England,  as  the  place  of 
this  important  event.  Mr.  Bayliss  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  At  a  late  date  his  parents 
moved  to  Ashkum,  111.,  where  he  enjoyed  the  opportunities  of  the 
country  schools,  removing  in  1888  to  Marquette,  Neb.,  from  whose  public 
schools  he  graduated  in  1896.  Mr.  Bayliss'  home  is  at  present  in  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.  During  his  career  as  a  student  of  C.  A.  C.  he  has  held 
the  responsible  position  of  leader  of  the  Military  Band,  which  he 
organized  September  1,  1899.  Under  his  able  instruction  and  efficient 
management  this  organization  has  become  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
talented  corps  of  musicians  in  the  west. 

af 

Mr.  Irwin  Sisson  claims  Fairmont,  Mo.,  as  the  town  of  his  birth, 
the  date  being  May  19,  1881:.  After  a  few  years'  residence  at  Wray, 
Colo.,  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Greeley,  Colo.,  where  he  attended 
the  State  Normal  School.  The  subject  of  this  short  sketch  is  the  for- 
tunate possessor  of  talents  which  have  already  stamped  "success" 
upon  the  banner  which  he  will  carry  into  the  business  world.  Mr. 
Sisson  has  had  considerable  practical  business  experience,  to  which  he 
will  add  the  special  training  of  the  Commercial  Department,  which  he 
entered  as  a  student  in  September,  1899. 


Lena  May  Gilkison,  daughter  of  one  of  Larimer  county's  oldest 
settlers  and  most  highly  respected  citizens,  was  born  near  Laporte, 
Colo.,  September  26,  1883,  where  she  received  the  advantages  of  the 
public  schools  of  this  historic  town. 

Miss  Gilkison  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  C.  A.  C.  in  Septem- 
ber, 1897,  continuing  her  course  as  far  as  the  Junior  year,  when  she 
decided  to  enter  the  Commercial  Department,  in  which  she  has  been  a 
student  for  two  years,  during  which  time  her  endeavors  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  commercial  science  have  been  attended  with  unusual 
success. 

Miss  Gilkison  is  the  sister  of  Prof.  C.  J.  Gilkison,  principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  whose  untiring  efforts  have  done  so  much  for 
the  uplifting  of  this  important  branch  of  education. 

George  Francis  Schattinger,  poet,  orator  and  future  states- 
man, was  born  at  Jefferson,  Colo.,  April  24,  1884,  where  he  attended  the 
district  schools  of  his  neighborhood  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  enrolling 
as  a  student  of  the  Sub  Freshman  class  (of  blessed  memory),  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898.  In  the  belief  that  the  Commercial  Department  would 
supply  the  best  training  for  a  professional  career,  Mr.  Schattinger  en- 
tered the  Junior  class  of  1900,  and  has  since  distinguished  himself  as  a 
student.  Mr.  Schattinger  has  held  the  responsible  position  of  class 
president  and  has  twice  been  chosen  to  represent  his  class  in  oratorical 
debate.  And  thus  has  begun  a  career  which  is  destined  for  higher 
honors  and  lasting  success,  endowed  as  it  is  by  characteristic  force  and 
persuasive  energy. 

Mr.  Schattinger  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Commercial  Literary  and  Debating  Club,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  important  organizations  of  the  College,  being 
selected  as  the  club's  first  president. 

The  name  of  Schatthiger  will  long  endure. 


IRREGULAR  AND  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


O.  C.  Almblade 

F.  W.  Ayers 

W.  J.  Ball 

E.  k.  Baer 

E.  J.  BuDROW  (Miss) 

James  Barry 

L.  M.  B ARTELS 

L.  C.  BuTTORFF  (Miss) 
Elsa  Bristol 
Henry  Ball 
Lloyd  Cain 
J.  M.  Clark  (Miss) 
L.  J.  Cronin 
Chas.  Carpenter 
E.  C.  Calkins 


g.  r.  cushing 
Floyd  Curfman 
Myrtle  Dougherty 
M.  E.  Flinian 
Aaron  Fagerberg 
Alice  G.  Gant 
Helen  P.  Headden 
Horace  Hubbell 
Lillian  Hoffman 
M.  M.  Irwin  (Miss) 
R.  D.  Jones 
C.  F.  Lundberg 
A.  A.  Lyons 
Jessie  F.  Mills 
C.  M.  Haynie 


H.  H.  Miller 
Alex  McNeil 
Maud  Mundell 

G.  L.  McRay 
Grace  Neff 
Wm.  O'Loughlin 
Jessie  C.  Piatt 
Ritchie  Quick 
James  Riddell 
Etta  Shires 

R.  D.  Sharp 
Frank  Shaw 
Mrs.  G.  N.  Smith 
Edward  Southward 

H.  L.  Heiselt 


T.  D  Southward 
I.  F.  McCain 

B.  P.  Sloan 
Cornelia  Somerville 

F.  B.  Skinner 

C.  E.  Shaffer 
k.  r.  sowards 
Edythe  M.  Tatman 
T.  H.  Wold 

A,  M.  Webster 
Arthur  Williams 
Florence  M. Stuver 
M.  C.  Weaver 

G.  G.  Walter 

H.  D.  Hubbell 


POST  GRADUATES 
J.  H.  Andrews  H.  F.  Sturdevant 


THE  LIBRARY 

The  editor  of  "  The  Silver  Spruce  "  has  asked  me  to  write  a 
short  account  of  the  hbrary  and  its  work. 

First,  allow  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  my  predecessor, 
Miss  Marguerite  Stratton,  who  was  librarian  of  this  College  for  about 
six  or  seven  years.  The  doctrine  known  &'S,'-'de  moriibus  nil  nisi  bonum" 
does  not  influence  me  altogether  in  this,  my  little  tribute  to  Miss 
Stratton.  I  knew  her  during  all  of  the  time  of  her  service  in  this 
College  and  I  learned  to  like  her  gentle  manner  and  her  careful  work. 
As  I  look  about  the  shelves  to-day,  I  see  many  things  that  I  would 
change  and  I  am  sure  that  Miss  Stratton  would  agree  with  me,  for  the 
world  moves  and  we  know  more  as  we  work  longer.  But  for  the  most 
part,  I  see  bits  of  tiresome  detail,  things  that  fret  the  body,  done  so  well 
here  that  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  never  learn  to  do  such  work  so  well. 
There  is  something  about  a  woman's  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  a  man. 

We  have  here  a  library  of  considerable  size  as  libraries  go,  and 
twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  large  library  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  Now  it  is  not  a  large  college  library,  nor  is  it  a  well  poised 
library,  as  one  glances  over  the  general  literature  on  the  shelves.  We 
have  about  12,000  volumes  of  which  about  3,000,  more  or  less,  are  doc- 
uments of  the  United  States  and  the  States  of  the  United  States.  These 
documents  are  very  valuable  and  quite  necessary  to  our  scheme  of  a 
comprehensive  scientific  library :  for,  be  it  known,  we  shall  have  here 
in  this  College,  the  best  scientific  library  in  the  western  country. 

Documents  are  wonderful  to  those  who  really  know  them,  and 
they  are  perplexingly  wonderful  to  those  who  do  not  know  them. 
Books  of  the  document  class  contain  the  sources  and  the  original  mat- 
ter which  no  publisher  could  hope  to  give  us  (or  sell  to  us)  and  we 
hardly  appreciate  the  value  of  such  books,  because  we  do  not  have  to 
pay  money  from  our  funds  for  the  purchase  of  them.  If  you  do  not 
attach  importance  to  this  class  of  books  just  now,  you  will  as  you  use  a 
library  more,  and  you  may,  some  day,  understand  the  labor  which  we 
have  jjut  into  this  work.    I  refer  to  the  librarians  of  the  country. 

At  present  we  can  boast  of  little  beyond  very  ambitious  plans  for 
growth.  We  have  the  life  in  us  to  grow,  and  we  shall  grow.  Many  of 
the  students  here  now  will  not  see  the  growth  during  their  student 
days,  yet  in  five  years  from  the  time  of  this  publication,  there  will  be  a 
library  here  to  which  you  will  often  refer  with  pride,  and  you  will  hear 
others  speak  of  it  with  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  A  good  library  is  a 
wonderful  thing  in  a  college,  and  it  soon  grows  to  be  the  strongest  and 
most  lasting  influence  with  the  largest  number  of  students,  when  it  is 
compared  with  other  departments  of  the  institution.  Each  student  has 
his  individual  joy  in  the  library,  and  it  is  a  different  pleasure  from  that 
of  any  other  college  sensation ;  it  is  a  sort  of  delight,  which  in  the 
student  mind  comes  back  in  after  years  as  a  dream  rhapsody. 


I  said  that  we  had  a  certain  number  of  thousand  of  volumes,  and 
I  might  speak  of  the  decimal  classification,  and  of  our  good  neighbor, 
Mr.  Melvil  Dewey,  the  author  of  the  classification,  himself  a  college 
librarian,  before  he  began  to  work  for  us  all.  Truly  a  good  neighbor  is 
this  Father  Dewey,  whose  heart  and  home  and  library  is  open  to  all 
and  who  has  done  many  kind  and  gracious  things  for  this  library,  which 
is  but  a  toddling  thing  and  needs  more  than  mere  business  attention. 

A  library  needs  more  than  mere  business  attention,  it  needs  the 
affection  of  its  neighbors,  the  love  of  its  care-taker,  and  the  companion- 
ship and  response  of  its  students.  You  see,  a  library  does  not  die,  but 
lives  on,  and  is  a  worshipful  thing,  with  the  ghosts  of  the  great  dead 
that  loved  books,  and  poems,  and  songs,  and  beautiful  things,  and  truth. 

The  classification  and  the  catalog,  and  the  shelf  list,  and  the 
scheme  for  author  marking  are  all  great  things  and  I  dare  say  that  you 
would  not  understand  much  that  I  would  write  about  them.  I  am  sure 
that  I  did  not  understand  it  at  all  until  someone  explained  it  to  me  in 
many  lessons,  which  I  supplemented  with  years  of  hard  labor.  But  you 
can  understand  the  love  of  things  :  and  there  is  one  other  phase  of  life 
called  service,  which  you  can  understand.  Now  service  is  the  great 
distinguishing  feature  of  a  real  live  library  :  it  is  that  which  makes  a 
library  different  from  a  heap  of  books,  and  that  is  the  great  problem 
which  a  librarian  has  always  before  him  at  every  stage  in  the  growth  of 
a  library. 

To  give  you  service,  we  shall  have  to  have  a  great  many  things  in 
order  to  cover  a  great  many  needs  of  the  student  body.  We  shall  have 
to  have  a  good  reading  and  reference  room  where  you  may  find  all  the 
periodicals  and  all  of  the  general  information  of  the  encyclopaedic  type, 
and  there  must  be  a  system  of  shelving  that  will  be  compact  and  near 
at  hand  in  order  that  you  may  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  thing  that 
you  want.  And  you  will  need  a  similar  room  for  special  study,  in  which 
all  the  books  of  a  certain  subject  may  be  gathered  for  intensive  work 
without  the  waste  of  time  required  in  handling  many  books. 

Library  service,  in  short,  does  not  differ  much  from  any  other 
good  service,  and  as  we  have  advanced  from  the  stage  coach  methods  of 
transportation  to  those  of  the  railway  and  still  look  ahead  to  the  time 
of  the  flying  machine,  so  the  library  has  its  progress  and  its  ideals  of 
service.  Service  is  something  by  which  you  get  what  you  want  in  a 
library  without  waste  of  time,  just  as  one  presses  a  button  to  light 
a  room. 

A  library  should  be  a  combination  of  museum,  lecture  hall,  art 
gallery,  reading  and  meeting  rooms,  and  a  collection  of  books,  all  under 
some  plan  for  responsive  service.  It  should  be  the  greatest  help  to  the 
members  of  the  faculty  in  the  department  work,  and  to  the  student  in 
all  work.  A  library  should  be  a  publisher  in  a  small  way  and  should 
jiut  the  result  of  its  labor  in  permanent  form,  for  the  use  of  other 
libraries  and  their  groups  of  students,  which  other  libraries  do  the  same 
in  their  way,  and  all  in  all,  a  great  helpful  system  of  oiganized  informa- 
tion is  made  available,  and  is  built  into  the  plan  of  library  service  by 
co-operative  work  of  this  kind. 


I  began  to  say  something  of  the  kinds  of  books  in  the  library  of 
12,000  volumes,  and  I  should  add  something  of  the  use  of  them  as  I  find 
the  habit  of  the  student  to-day. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  readers  who  come  to  us  for  service  ;  the 
reader  of  stories  and  the  student  who  wants  information  for  immediate 
use  in  society  or  in  other  platform  or  classroom  work.  College  libraries 
do  not  usually  have  a  great  collection  of  fiction  and  we  have  much  more 
than  the  University  library,  which  is  much  larger  than  ours.  We  shall 
always  have  some  fiction,  because  a  course  of  study  in  English  litera- 
ture demands  a  few  representative  books,  and  because  a  great  many 
things  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere  are  in  novels — historical  novels 
and  novels  of  description,  and  purpose  novels  and  the  rest ;  but  there  is 
a  poise  in  a  college  library  which  demands  that  the  money  shall  be 
spent  in  lines  parallel  to  the  purpose  of  the  institution,  and  that  the 
books  selected  shall  be  of  more  than  passing  use,  light  fancy,  or  mere 
amusement.  A  college  library  and  a  public  library  are  not  very  much 
alike,  and  a  college  library  can  hardly  afiford  to  take  unto  itself  the 
functions  of  a  public  library.  The  librarian  of  a  college  does  not  worry 
over  the  latest  fiction,  which  is  usually  frothy  and  of  doubtful  literary 
value  or  workmanship  ;  he  knows  that  when  asked  if  he  has  read  the 
latest  novel,  he  has  but  to  ask  in  return  how  long  it  is  since  the 
questioner  has  read  *Henry  Esmond  and  the  blush  will  be  on  the 
other  cheek. 

Another  new  feature  in  the  library  life  of  to-day  is  that  of 
apprenticeship.  An  attractive  library  draws  a  few  students  to  the 
library  as  apprentices,  and  from  that  group  is  formed  a  class  in  library 
science  and  a  class  in  library  handicraft,  sometimes  both  in  one.  The 
larger  and  more  active  college  libraries  have  regular  courses  in  library 
science  and  during  the  summer  time  give  short  courses  to  those  who 
have  need  of  such  help  in  the  school  room  or  the  private  library.  We 
shall  have  here  in  Port  Collins,  a  class  this  summer  for  the  study  of 
library  science  and  library  handicraft,  and  we  shall  have  a  group  of 
teachers  and  other  book  lovers  who  will  enjoy  the  work.  We  shall  thus 
make  a  beginning,  and  building  upon  the  record  of  the  regular  appren- 
tice class  of  the  past  year,  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  a  real  course  in  the 
library  which  will  attract  enough  to  make  a  class.    The  next  year  will 


bring  a  larger  class,  and  a  thorough  course  of  study,  stiff  and  strong,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  trained  library  assistants,  which  demand  is  now 
making  itself  heard  in  Colorado.  After  that  we  shall  be  known  as  the 
only  western  school  of  library  science  with  sufficient  dignity  of  training 
to  take  place  with  the  schools  of  high  rank  in  America.  Does  it  sound 
like  bluster  and  brag  to  say  such  things  ?  Remember  then,  that  I  am 
telling  you  what  I  believe,  and  I  am  old  enough  to  see  a  little  of  the 
future.  We  shall  have  such  things  if  we  are  honest  in  the  training  as 
we  go  along,  and  we  have  a  college  course  here  which  can  furnish  us 
the  needed  instruction  to  make  a  real  course  in  library  science  a  fact  in 
actual  work. 

Do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  satisfied  when  we  have  been  given 
the  three  floors  of  the  "civil  building "  for  a  library.  Such  quarters 
are  too  narrow  for  this  library.  We  shall  grow  to  the  combination  of 
museum,  gallery,  hall  and  library  to  which  I  have  referred  before. 

Then  let  me  leave  this  writing  with  an  invitation  to  you.  Come 
to  the  library.  Remember  that  the  College  has  begun  a  progressive 
policy  in  library  matters  and  that  the  whole  of  this  is  for  the  student 
body.  ' 

If  you  use  the  library,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  library  is  a  neces- 
sary thing,  and  that  better  library  facilities  make  a  good  investment. 
Your  library  is  certain  to  grow,  because  we  are  here  for  that  purpose, 
and  we  have  seen  libraries  grow  before. 

We  shall  have  everything  that  a  good  library  needs,  and  we  have 
now  a  fair  equipment  of  catalog  and  reference  records  which  we  need. 
We  have  some  things  not  usually  found  in  the  college  library  east  or 
west — things  like  the  American  Catalog  (complete),  Poole's  Index 
(complete),  and  the  most  noted  of  the  great  bibliographies.  We  have  a 
few  rare  books  and  a  great  many  good  books,  which  need  only  support 
and  intensity  of  selection  around  their  subject  matter. 

I  need  not  ask  you  to  come  to  the  library,  for  you  will  have  to 
come  to  the  library  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  those  who  do  so  now. 

A  library  is  a  part  of  the  educational  effort  of  to  day  in  college 
and  out  of  college. 

*Theodore  Hunger  in  On  the  Threshold. 


Roasts 


In  regard  to  the  roasts  in  this  volume,  we  do  not  expect 
anyone  to  take  offense  at  the  way  in  which  we  have 
handled  them.  That  we  actualfy  mean  what  we  say, 
is  not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  Roasts  are  always 
written  with  a  feeling  of  jocundity,  and  not  of  enmity. 
We  have  the  deepest  respect  for  the  faculty  and  the  kindest 
feeling  for  our  fellow  students;  yet  we  have  roasted  all  alike. 


LORNA  E.  ANNIS 
(Lovely  Earth  Angel) 

In  reading  the  character  Lorna 
Doone  we  find  so  many  things  dis- 
tinctive of  our  Lorna.  Association 
with  such  angehc  natures  as  these 
is  indeed  a  well  spring  of  hap- 
piness, and  what  a  fearful  loss  it 
would  be  if  Earth  were  deprived 
of  her  two  angels.  Angels  in  flesh 
and  blood,  who  live  as  we  do  and 
accept  the  same  lot  that  we  accept. 

What  a  blessed  privilege  that 
C.  A.  C.  was  the  precious  spot 
selected  in  which  the  Earth  Aogel 
Lorna  was  to  perform  her  mission. 
Lorna's  companion  angel  is  doing 
a  similar  work  in  far  away  Chris- 
tianiashaabilet,  Greenland. 

Lorna  has  mingled  with  the 
little  tots  in  Kindergarten  and  she 
also  found  work  to  do  in  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  one  year  each  in 
our  graded  schools.  But  it  has 
been  in  C.  A.  C.  that  the  strength 
of  her  mission  has  been  greatly 
felt. 

Think  of  another  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe.  It  was  Earth  Angel 
Lorna's  winged  pursuit  that  aided 
largely  in  bringing  to  captivity  Mike  Berry,  Burglar. 


LEWIS  E.  CATTELL 
(Long  Easy  Comrade) 

He  was  a  small  lad  when  his 
parents  moved  to  Littleton, 
Colo.  He  made  his  first  bow 
to  C.  A.  C.  in  the  fall  of  '98  and 
lost  his  jug  three  years  later  on 
October  29, 1901. 

The  summer  of  1901  was  an 
eventful  one  for  Lewis  ;  desir- 
ing to  take  up  the  study  of 
human  nature  he  became  a 
book-agent  and  soon  had  the 
set  speech  memorized.  Fancy 
him  before  the  house  wife.  His 
countenance  is  saturine,  his 
aspect  juvenile,  his  corporeity 
gracile,  his  nasal  protrusion 
possesses  singular  tenuity  and 
aduncity  and  cacuminates  as 
toundingly.  His  exordium  is 
tranquil.  In  a  short  space  of 
time  he  became  stentorious  and. 
spumous  at  his  oral  aperture  ; 
his  sputations  became  frequent 
and  his  palpebral  organs  gain  indescribable  celerity.  Obstupofaction 
seizes  the  house-wife  and  the  house  canine  clamors  viciously  for  the 
hibernating  bibliomaniac. 

Sufficeth  to  say  that  the  bibliomaniac  is  rational  at  the  present 
writing. 


ESTES  PARK  TAYLOR  (Extensive  Prominent  Talker) 

The  arrival  of  Estes  Park  Taylor  into  Loveland  antedates  the  build- 
ing of  a  sugar  factory  in  that  town.  He  arrived  there  on  September  17, 
1879.  Estes  was  a  very  independent  boy  and  when  one  week  old  he  de- 
cided to  see  more  of  the  world.  His  parents  decided  to  go  with  him 
and  the  end  of  their  first  journey  finds  them  near  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
known  as  Estes  Park.  Right  here  a  dispute  arises ;  was  Estes  Park 
named  after  the  park  or  was  the  park  named  after  Estes  Park  was 
named  Estes  Park  near  the  park  ? 

Thus  the  origin  of  the  name  is  clearly  seen. 

This  worthy  young  man  later  decamps  to  Sheridan,  Wyo.  Estes 
ascribes  his  strenuous  make  up  to  the  fact  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
in  Wyoming  about  the  same  time  that  he  (Estes  Park  Taylor)  was  there. 
Mr.  Taylor  also  acquired  the  art  of  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  hair 
during  one  year's  stay  at  the  Greeley  high  school. 

Besides  his  mastery  of  several  arts,  Estes  is  well  versed  in  hostlery 
and  his  discernment  of  Butler's  is  most  excellent. 


WILHELMINA  DOUGLASS 
(Walking  Dictionary) 
Walking  Dictionary 
would  certainly  have  had 
trouble  in  school  if  Easily 
Taught  did  not  cause  a  re- 
form in  her  vocabulary. 
Why  my  goodness,  even  Pro 
fessor  Traber  would  have 
flunked  under  the  big  array 
of  words  which  she  could 
present  him.  And  such  long 
words!  To  be  sure  no  one 
but  W.  D.  could  pronounce 
them.  We  will  now  see  to 
what  extent  Easily  Taught 
has  reformed  her.  "I  am  a 
big  girl.  So  is  my  brother 
Earl.  We  go  to  college.  The 
college  IS  two  blocks  from 
our  house.  Once  Fred  Bish- 
opp  came  to  our  house.  He 
is  a  bashful  boy.  I  knew 
what  he  wanted.  Fred 
could  not  say  much  for  two 
hours.  I  felt  very  sus  pence- 
ful.  At  last  I  aeked  him  if 
he  would  go  to  the  agricul- 
tural hall  party  with  me. 
We  went.  I  always  walk  to  school  with  the  Tomlin  girl  and  her  and  me 
are  great  chums. 

I  used  to  be  good  in  words  and  language  before.  But  I'd  rather  go 
with  Eleanor  just  the  same. 


ERNEST  GRAVES 

Rasp  raz-p-razz  spzz-az. 

Saw  filing;  scratching  the 
window  pane  with  the  head 
of  a  pin  ?  No,  no,  it  was  Mr. 
Sims  of  Denver,  drawing  a 
book  across  that  unshaved 
chin  in  the  Chemistry  class 
room.  All  the  dozers  within 
the  four  walls  of  the  room 
were  completely  aroused, 
and  many  minds  in  the  build- 
ing were  suddenly  awry. 
The  evil  was  remedied. 
Moral:  Stroke  a  smooth  chin. 

Ernest  Graves  (alias, 
Sims  of  Denver,)  a  native  of 
Arvada,  Colo.,  was  born 
there  January  24,  1880. 
Prom  all  available  sources 
we  understand  he  was  a 
good  youngster.  After  our 
young  American  was  quite 
well  grounded  in  the  three 
"R's,"  he  entered  C.  A.  C.  in 

the  fall  of  (?).  After  entering  the  Mechanical  course,  Ernest  specialized. 
He  made  an  extensive  study  of  gauges,  but  later  diversified,  and  while 
looking  over  financial  statistics  resolved  to  secure  some  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  an  exhaustive  study  of  banking.  In  our  athletics. 
Graves  made  one  of  the  best  captains  the  baseball  team  ever  had.  He 
was  the  two-handed  slab-artist.  In  matters  of  selection,  he  is  yet  an 
artist.  Were  it  an  household  game.  Graves  would  say,  "give  me  the 
red."    Then  he  would  take  the  red  and  beat  anything  else  on  the  board. 


R.  N.  UNDERWOOD  (Right  Nice  Uncle) 

Uncle  looks  all  right  from  the  majority  of  view  points  providing  the 
view  is  taken  from  sufficient  distance.  Walk  nearer  uncle  and  receive 
one  of  his  hearty  handshakes  and  you  realize  from  the  strength  of  his 
grip  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  silver-spoon-in-the-mouth-gentlemen-of- 
ki vulture  that  is  standing  before  you,  but  a  big  hearted  Westerner. 
Underwood  is  a  native  of  the  Sunflower  State.  He  first  registered  in 
C.  A.  C.  in  September  1894  and  attended  College  for  three  years,  but 
was  unable  to  take  the  final  year  until  he  entered  again  with  the 
present  Senior  class.  Mr.  Underwood  is  one  of  the  forensic  debaters 
of  the  Columbia  Literary  Society.  Uncle's  "Amen"  is  always  preceded 
by  "  My  wish  is  one  Ish." 


LESLIE  CHATFIELD  (6  Feet,  I,  2,  3,  or  4  inches) 

Let  us  think  of  Chatfield  as  a  whistling  athlete.  In  his  case  we 
think  not  only  of  his  athletic  agility,  but  that  he  is  big  as  all  outdoors 
(feet  in  proportion).  As  a  whistler  he  rivals  many  smaller  famed  artists- 
Because  of  the  constant  use  of  this  accomplishment  it  follows  that  he  is 
happy  as  the  day  is  long.  With  his  smiling  disposition  goes  a  great  big 
heart,  larger  than  a  hod  carrier's  fist.    But  Leslie's  heart  is  not  on  his 


sleeve.  True,  he  is  a  little  timid  with  the  girls,  but  in  other  things  he 
is  absolutely  without  fear.  Young  Anderson  (3  ft.  9  in.)  and  Mulnix 
(4  ft.  0  in.)  of  C  company,  are  silenced  immediately  upon  the  approach 
of  Lieutenant  Chatfield,  swinging  that  awful  sword. 

Leslie  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1882.  Eight  years  later  he  came  to 
Littleton.  There  he  acquired  some  of  his  high  jumping  abilities 
through  continual  leaping  of  the  neighbor's  fences  and  the  scrambling 
over  roots  in  pursuit  of  domestic  animals.  In  the  fall  of  '96  he  became 
a  Sub-Freshman  in  C.  A.  C.    He  is  now  a  dignified  Senior. 


ADDIE  S.  BRISTOL  (Always  Singing  Brbwn) 

My  name  is  Addie  Bristol.  At  present  I  am  rather  tall,  I  am  not 
a  decided  blonde  or  brunette,  but  probably  favor  the  former.  I  might 
also  say  that  I  have  grown  quite  a  little  since  people  first  knew  me.  My 
mind  has  developed  some.    I  also  have  a  good  eye  for  music  and  a  good 


ear  for  colors.    I  remember  so  well  the  little  Brown  covered  song  book 

that  I  used  to  sing  from  as  a  child.    There  was  one  song  on  page  15 

that  leaves  a  Brown  taste  in  my  mouth.    Here  is  part  of  it: 

Me,  ra,  do,  Way,  way,  down, 

Sol,  fa,  me.  Eight,  in,  town. 

Fa,  fa,    fa.  He's  no  clown. 

Me,  fa,  sol,  For  he's  my  Brown. 

Me,  me,  me,  Brown-ie,  Brown. 

Fa,  me,  sol.  Come  right  round. 

Ea,  fa,  sol,  I'll  be  found. 

Sol,  me  fa,  Safe  and  sound 
Best,  rest,  rest.   Eight  at  home. 

Do,  do,  do.  Brown,  Brown,  Brown. 


F.  W.  COLLINS 

When  the  police  came  to  F.  W. 
Collins,  they  said,  "Don't  take  the  'Ber- 
tillion'  measurements  on  this  man  ;  no 
trouble  to  identify  him  again  ;  let  him 
go."  For  this  reason  you  will  not  find 
the  picture  of  Collins  in  the  rogue's 
galler}'.  Now  Collins  says  that  the  south 
side  of  his  heart  is  in  the  east.  No  doubt 
he  has  left  a  copyright  photograph  with 
that  "eastern  affection." 

He  has  other  ailments  besides  affec- 
tions. Broadly  speaking,  he  is  bald 
headed,  or  in  more  specific  terms,  it  is 
ingrown  hair.  In  other  respects  Collins 
is  a  model  fellow.  We  will  not  mention 
his  being  a  trifle  drawn  out.  Six  feet- 
four  inches  perhaps.  His  appetite  is  as 
rugged  as  his  intellect.  Perhaps  the 
Nutmeg  state,  of  which  he  is  a  native,  is 
responsible. 

Mr.  Collins  was  born  DecemV)er  12, 
1878.  He  resided  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  until  1892,  when  he  came 
to  Denver.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
East  Denver  High  School,  and  entered 
the  Class  of  1902  in  C.  A.  C.  as  a  Junior. 
After  leaving  C.  A.  C.  he  intends  to 
secure  degrees  from  Harvard,  John 
Hopkins,  Yale,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Case  Scientific  School, 
Princeton,  Leland  Stanford,  Brown,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Carlisle  Indian, 
Helpmeet's  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Jones  Female  Seminary. 


I.  W.  VEAZEY 

(Alias  Sport>  alias  Idle  Walking 
Vagabond) 

Irwin  was  born  during  an 
early  period  of  his  existence 
(September  22,  1881)  in  the 
Hoosier  state  and  came  to  Colo- 
rado in  1889.  Our  Vagabond 
lived  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Ft.  Collins  until  1893  and  since 
that  year  has  done  his  walking 
in  Ft.  Collins. 

Irwin  attended  the  public 
schools  long  enough  to  know 
the  teachers  quite  well  and  to 
form  a  few  lasting  friendships 
with  his  classmates.  He  was  in 
the  same  class  with  Clara  Love 
and  the  other  girls.  While  in 
the  third  grade  his  boyish  so 
prano  voice  was  a  delight  to 
her.  Later  the  Walker  walked 
no  more  to  school  but  turned 
his  footsteps  toward  college. 
During  his  second  year  at  C.  A. 
C.  he  became  infatuated  with 
the  College  yell  which  he  practiced  with  such  zest  during  morning, 
noon  and  night  that  the  beautiful  soprano  tinting  to  his  vocal  chords 
took  on  a  dark  and  deeper  hue.  It  is  moonlight  and  from  without  the 
latticed  window  can  be  heard  the  first  rolling  of  a  diminutive  thunder 
storm  within.  Hark!  it  is  pianissimo  with  part  forte  and  mezzoforte. 
It  crescendoes  now  and  then  a  rinforzando,  beautiful  diminuendoes  and 
— the  light  is  blown  out  and  Sport  is  in  bed. 


R.  E.  RICHARDSON  (Rarely  Ever  Roped) 

Richardson  was  at  one  time  an  hungry  looking  fellow  but  later  he 
became  slightly  adipose  by  adhesion  to  the  culinary  department. 
Although  Richardson  is  rarely  ever  roped,  the  shining  orbs  of  at  least 
one  Junior  girl  have  beamed  beneficently  upon  him. 

Earl  is  at  home  when  a  political  discussion  comes  up  or  any  other 
interesting  question  such  as  "Shall  We  Make  Appropriations  for  the 
Irrigation  of  the  Arid  West."  It  would  not  take  him  long  to  have 
hand,  heart,  feet,  head  and  mouth  into  such  a  discussion.  Richardson 
is  from  the  Buckeye  State.  From  Cambridge,  Iowa,  he  emigrated  to 
Western  Nebraska  and  from  there  to  Colorado.  Earl  just  missed  one 
calamity  from  the  start,  his  birthday  was  on  February  28,  if  it  had  been 
one  day  later  he  would  have  birthdays  only  at  intervals  of  four  and 
eight  years.  The  result  would  have  been  that  this  dignified  Senior 
would  now  be  a  great  overgrown  child. 


OLIVE  L.  SHELDON  (Only  Last  Spring) 

Prelude. 

There  used  to  be  a  bright,  healthy  set  of  little  school  girls.  Girls 
who  sometimes  wore  little  checkered  aprons  with  little  frills  and  tucks 
(a  la  Domestic  Science)  and  to  be  sure  these  aprons  were  not  much  like 
their  chemistry  aprons  of  later  days.  These  girls  were  mischievous 
youngsters  and  some  of  them  were  not  teacher's  pets.  Sometimes  their 
dear  teachers  would  step  outside  into  the  hall  perhaps.  It  was  then 
Olive  Sheldon  would  whisper  real  loud,  "  Say  kids,  I  guess  I'll  sneak 
out  the  window."  In  the  short  interval  of  teacher's  absence  Clara  Love 
would  find  time  to  giggle  and  read  the  note  just  received  from  Sport. 
Perhaps  Clara's  only  answer  to  it  would  be  the  puckering  up  of  her  face 
or  chin  and  then  giggle  some  more.  Soon  Hattie,  Addle  and  the  others 
would  get  into  the  general  fracas.  This  then  became  a  combination 
strong  enough  to  make  more  than  enough  noise  to  bring  in  the  teacher. 
Look  at  their  faces  now.  Such  innocence.  Olive  is  so  unconcerned, 
but  perhaps  not  safe  from  punishment  for  a  glance  at  the  red-redness  of 
Olive's  physiog  would  make  innocence  a  sham. 

A  word  or  two  about  Olive.  This  particular  mischief  maker 
drifted  into  college.  '  Her  companions  in  mischief  did  also.  But  she 
has  become  a  trifle  changed  since  ye  olden  days.  One  lesson  has  become 
a  part  of  her  day's  occupation.  It  is  "To  dote  upon  one's  Earnest 
Graves-t  acquirement  is  just  simply  sublime."  Or  algebraically  Miss 
Olive  finds  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  company  of  5  girls  +  4 
girls  +  2  girls  -|-  1  girl  much  talkative  enjoyment ;  whereas  a  little 
reflection  with  0  girls  +  ditto  +  ditto  and  1  silent  Graves  =  a  true 
source  of  pleasure. 

FINIS. 


HOWARD  F.  FAULKNER 

Howard  Faulkner,  alias  Josher,  alias  Happy  Jolly  Flirt  was  born 
in  Jasper,  Indiana,  and  is  not  the  only  Hoosier  in  his  class.  Howard 
was  twelve  years  of  age  when  he  reached  Colorado's  sunny  clime.  The 
Agricultural  Course  held  out  the  best  inducements  to  Faulkner  so  he 
with  his  classmates  Bishopp,  Taylor  and  Veazey  have  taken  it.  Eeally 
Josher  is  not  a  bunco  steerer  although  he  did  defraud  the  College 
candy  man  out  of  one  fifth  of  five  cents. 

Howard  may  use  the  cinder  path  for  his  walk  in  life.  Many 
recollect  his  famous  hundred  yard  dash  when  seven  watches  took  the 
time  from  the  start  to  the  crossing  of  the  tape  at  10  '2-5  seconds. 

Josher  has  a  camera  and  delights  in  taking  pictures  of  Canon 
City  Holmes. 


HARRY  JESSUP 

Harry  Jessup  is  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1880,  and  when  four  years  old  became  a  resident  of  Ft.  Collins. 
His  later  schooling  consisted  of  two  years  in  the  Ft.  Collins  high  school. 
In  the  fall  of  '98  he  entered  C.  A.  C. 

Harry  has  taken  the  civil  engineering  course  but  he  intends  to  be  an 
horse  doctor.  He  can  easily  apply  his  engineering  knowledge  in  his 
chosen  profession.  For  instance,  should  Doctor  Jessup  wish  to  perform 
a  surgical  operation  upon  some  vicious  animal  he  could  easily  compute 
the  distance  to  be  kept  from  this  same  animal's  heels  and  Doctor 
Jessup,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  horse  power  of  the  animal  in  question, 
or  failing  in  this,  the  stadia  method  for  distances  could  be  used. 


OLIVER  PORTER  PENNOCK 
(One  Precious  Pearl) 

Who  knows  what  else  will  be 
written  after  this  name  in  future 
years.  Yes,  who  knows  with  what 
titles  Oliver  will  yet  be  dubbed. 
On  the  other  hand  who  knows 
what  miss  would  be  proud  to  place 
her  prefix  before  that  name.  To 
all  appearances  Ollie  Pennock  feels 
quite  sure  that  he  knows.  Ah,  to 
sing  "  Mid  the  Green  Fields  of 
Virginia  "  is  excelsior. 

Oliver  is  a  native  Coloradian. 
He  made  his  earlier  acquaintances 
in  the  boroughs  of  Bellevue  and 
Laporte  or  better  the  Pleasant 
valley. 

If  all  the  Valleyites  are  pleasant, 
Pennock's  case  is  not  an  exception, 
but  it  was  not  until  he  associated 
with  Kip  True  that  Oliver  became 
the  good  boy  who  makes  it  a  point 
to  stay  at  home  nights.  During  the  spare  time  that  Oliver  has  acquired 
by  this  excellent  habit  he  has  read  one  chemistry  clear  through. 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Democratic  Platform,  and  "  How  Slick  Sturdy 
Stealthily  Stole  Some  Slender  Summerville." 

Pennock  has  also  become  conversant  enough  with  Spanish  to  use  it 
for  sarcastic  effects. 


ELEANOR  TOMLIN  (Easily  Taught) 

It  is  true  Miss  Easily  Taught  taught  herself  during  the  first 
years,  quite  unusual  for  a  child  living  so  far  from  Boston.  As  Eleanor 
became  more  advanced  in  years  we  find  her  quite  willing  to  impart  her 
knowledge  to  others. 

It  is  her  first  arithmetic  class  and  Easily  Taught  is  before  the 
black  board,  chalk  in  hand:  "Now  pupils,  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  (X) 
placed  between  two  numbers  means  that  one  of  the  numbers  is  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  other  number  and  it  reads  times,  or  multiplied  by." 
So  under  such  an  highly  instructive  and  up-to  date  system  of  teaching 
the  pathway  to  knowledge  for  the  little  ones  is  strewn  with  roses  by 
Miss  Eleanor. 

Easily  Taught  is  a  constant  companion  of  Walking  Dictionary.  It 
has  been  largely  through  the  former's  influence  that  W.  D.  has  been 
partly  broken  from  the  habit  of  using  language  that  ordinary  people 
cannot  understand.  Both  Miss  Easily  Taught  and  Walking  Dictionary 
have  acquired  very  erect  figures  through  their  energetic  drill  as  privates 
in  the  late  Fort  Collins'  High  School  Girls'  Cadet  Battalion. 


CLARA  L,  LOVE  (Alias  "  Catchtim  Like  Lasses" ) 
Miss  Clara's  birthday  was  on  February  10, 1882.    Miss  Love  is  one  of 
Colorado's  favorite  daughters.  Politically,  her  complexion  is  democratic, 
while  physically  her  complexion  is  terra  cotta. 

Although  at  present  Clara  is  not  divinely  tall,  she  intends  to  follow 
her  sister's  example  and  reach  that  perfection.  Miss  Love's  maxim  has 
always  been  to  "Keep  Speaking  Until  Spoken  To."  One  of  Clara's 
delicate  recollections  is  that  of  the  rare  Sport  she  has  had  from  their 
beginning  in  the  kindergarten  into  the  Senior  class  of  C.  A.  C.  Clara 
has  traveled  quite  conclusively.  Her  journeys  to  the  north  are  bounded 
by  the  Rocky  Ridge,  to  the  east  by  Timnath,  on  the  south  by  Loveland 
and  to  the  west  they  are  terminated  by  Picnic  Rock. 


R.  LENORE  GUNN  (Regular  Little  Granny) 

According  to  the  Commercial  Arithmetic 

Ten  mills  is  the  cent 

Ten  dimes  make  the  dollar. 
According  to  the  Gunn  Arithmetic 

Nuck  Mills  is  the  scent 

One  Joe  has  the  parlor. 

Lenore's  maxim  is:  "  Birds  of  a  Feather  Should  Flock  Together," 
and  her  sympathy  is  extended  toward  those,  of  the  opposite  sex 
especially,  who  take  a  strenuous  part  in  the  rigorous  athletics  of  Col- 
lege life. 

After  graduation  Lenore  intends  to  take  up  the  Salvation  Army 
work  for  which  she  is  eminently  fitted.  With  a  jaunty  red  army  cap 
and  a  sweet  soprano  voice,  what  plea  could  be  more  convincing  than 
that  coming  from  our  little  Granny. 


HARRY  TRUE  (Kip) 

When  Kip  first  went  to  school  the  teachers  required  their  pupils 
to  sit  very  erect  and  whispering  was  not  tolerated.  Kip  was  sorely 
tempted  on  several  occasions  for  a  charming  girl  sat  just  across  the 
aisle  from  him.  Yet  during  the  entire  school  year  he  remembers  of 
whispering  but  twice  to  her,  once  when  he  inquired  about  the  geog- 
raphy lesson  and  the  other  time  was  when  he  invited  the  young  lady 
to  accompany  him  to  the  next  spelling  bee.  In  these  days  Kip  looked 
quite  stunning  in  his  little  frocks  but  it  was  because  of  this  fact  that 
his  real  troubles  began.  For  at  recess  the  poor  boy  was  surrounded  by 
the  little  girls  who  never  failed  to  mortify  him  by  their  constant  hover- 
ing close  around  him.  Since  Harry  True  has  been  in  C.  A.  C.  he  has 
preserved  his  erect  posture  by  attending  on  Sunday  nights  a  certain 
church  with  straight  high  backed  pews.  As  to  bashful  Harry's 
whispering  only  two  persons  know  just  the  kind  of  whispers  that  he 
sends  by  mail  in  his  tri  weekly  correspondence  to  the  charming  girl  who 
sat  across  the  aisle. 

True  is  well  versed  in  Spanish  and  dancing.  Harry  was  the  only 
fellow  on  the  surveying  trip  who  could  contain  himself  under  trying 
circumstances.  Last  of  all  Kip  is  the  smallest  man  in  the  Senior  class 
and  is  its  only  member  to  receive  the  "A"  sweater  for  football  playing. 


ORO  McDERMITH  (Oh  Mama  Dear) 

Although  McDermith  never  saw  the  Emerald  Isle  he  has  the  inborn 
instincts  of  the  Irishman.  Even  his  eyes  look  Irish  at  times  and  Mac's 
brogue  gives  the  same  risibles  to  your  sides  that  you  would  feel  were 
you  listening  to  the  lingo  of  old  Pat  himself.  Now  Oro  McDermith 
wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  never  was  a  railroad  Jerry 
and  that  all  of  his  knowledge  of  railroad  construction  has  come  from 
text-books. 

His  birth  was  celebrated  in  Leadville  in  1879  by  the  lynching  of 
three  desperadoes  and  the  shooting  of  two  deputy  sheriffs.  McDermith 
has  been  a  fruit  picker  when  Cherrys  were  ripe,  but  at  present  he  excels 
in  fishing  for  the  same  fish.  Herring  do  not  always  nibble  bait  but 
when  landed  they  are  brought  to  market  with  a  horse  and  buggy. 

Mac  also  enjoys  burro-riding  when  the  burro  does  not  ride  the  rider. 
His  favorite  author  is  the  man  who  writes  his  bank  checks. 


HATTIE  F.  GAGE  ( Happy  Frolicksome  Grasshopper) 

Miss  Gage  was  born  in  Port  Collins  on  March  7,  1880,  and  received 
her  earlier  education  in  the  Collins  Public  Schools. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  lady  members  of 
the  present  Senior  class  and  all  of  the  girls  save  two  commenced  with 
the  kindergarten.  Hattie  has  given  out  the  information  that  she  dis- 
likes boys  but  during  her  time  has  enjoyed  the  company  of  several 
fraternal  brothers.  One  of  the  brothers  is  an  accomplished  horseman 
and  his  pony  is  a  welcome  sight. 

Miss  Gage  has  almost  a  clean  record,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tardy  marks  in  the  books  of  the  Cadet  Social  Club.  She  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  talkative  members  of  the  class  of  '02,  ranking  very 
high  in  chemistry.  Hattie  is  also  an  adept  in  the  intricacies  of  fudge 
preparation. 


FRED  N.  LANGRIDGE 

Fred  N.  Langridge,  alias  Toothpick  Fred  alias  B  'Gosh  alias  Fresh 
Northern  Lobster. 

Here  comes  old  Toothpick  now.  How  does  he  manage  to  man- 
ipulate so  many  toothpicks.  One  behind  his  ear,  two  in  his  mouth  and 
who  knows  the  number  in  his  jeans  ?  B'Gosh  usually  has  a  large  grin 
puckering  up  his  face  that  is,  except  on  those  occasions  when  Lieuten- 
ant Langridge  has  gone  through  a  long  drill  period  and  is  thinking  of 
his  being  full  of  the  consciousness  of  not  having  eaten  dinner,  then 
Fred's  visage  appears  fierce.  It  is  his  maxim  that  "a  full  stomach  is 
twin  brother  to  a  big  heart."  Fred  was  born  April  ] ,  1877  in  London, 
England.  After  coming  to  the  United  States  he  stayed  long  enough  in 
one  place  to  find  out  where  his  next  place  of  habitation  would  be. 
Langridge  came  to  C.  A.  C.  from  Jimtown,  Boulder  County.  Perhaps 
some  can  remember  his  famous  "-B^Gosh"  picture. 


FRED  C.  BISHOPP 
( Friendly  Cow  Boy  ) 
Fred  is  friendly  and  no 
longer  a  cowboy,  but  is  a 
scientific  agriculturist.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  only 
antidote  possible  to  use  for 
his  bashfulness  has  been 
canned  and  the  can-opener 
lost.  Because  of  this  fact  it 
required  Fred  the  greater 
part  of  two  hours  to  inform 
a  young  lady  that  he  desired 
her  company  for  a  reception. 
Of  course  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  his  attendance  to 
this  particular  reception 
with  lady  company  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Bishopp 
came  to  College  from  the 
mountain  town  of  Virginia 
Dale.    He  is  an  energetic 

student  in  the  agricultural  course  and  the  president  for 
of  the  Philo-Aesthesian  Literary  Society. 


the  spring  term 


NELLIE  M.  KILLGORE  (Naughty  Man  Killer  and  Karicaturist) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Professor  and  he  did  Rash  things  par- 
ticularly in  his  mental  Conception  of  the  Worth  of  certain  examination 
papers.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Head  of  this  Professor 
and  there  certainly  would  have  been  Chaos  had  not  his  conceptions 
Altered  for  there  were  2  strong  athletes  upon  his  trail.  Althletes  who 
had  caused  more  than  one  A.  G.  Spaulding  &  Co 's  official  Basketball 
to  fall  into  the  Goal. 

Nellie  Killgore  is  C.  A.  C.'s  best  basketball  player  and  has  been  on 
our  champion  basketball  team  for  three  years.  Some  time  in  the  future 
Nellie  will  take  in  pupils  in  China  (No  Wash  'Um)  painting. 
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SIDE-SHOW 


Now  ladies  and  gentlemen  let  me  have  j^our  attention  for  just  a  few  minutes  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  have  in  this  tent — and  all  for  the  small  sum  of  one  dime.  Now  everybody  look  right  down  there 
at  number  four — that's  it — now  that  is  the  only  original  Jo  Jo,  the  dog-faced  man.  He  was  captured  in 
the  wilds  of  Borneo  and  was  educated  in  the  United  States.  Now  your  attention  to  number  two — this  is 
the  picture  of  the  world-famous  Dr.  Barton — he  can  actually  grow  or  raise  the  hair  on  any  head  while 
3'ou  watch  him — no,  that  is  nothing  but  hair-grower  in  the  bottle.  You  will  notice  what  luxuriant  locks 
he  has — he  was  once  bald  but  now  he  has  plenty  of  hair  (it  was  cut  to  fit  and  rented  in  Denver).  Now 
look  at  number  three — the  fattest  woman  living.  How  did  she  get  it?  Why  eating  the  grub  at  the 
Domestic  "  Econom3^"  department,  of  course. — Think  of  it  all  for  ten  cents. — Now  right  here  at  m^^  left 
hand — the  wonderful  mathematical  dog — he  can  count,  add,  subtract,  and  many  other  cute  tricks.  He 


is  quite  fierce  and  eats  little  children  (Sophomores  and  down). — This  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what 
you  may  expect  inside — Everybody  look  at  number  twelve — The  big  headed  boy.  His  hat  number  is  13 
and  none  too  big  at  that.  The  most  surprising  thing  about  him  is  that  he  really  thinks.  The  most 
surprising  thing  in  the  side-show  is  the  parrot — number  10  please — Of  course,  you  have  all  seen  Follies  that 
talk,  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  one  that  spoke  good  English  and  could  tell  stories — again  and  again? — 
Right  next  to  the  parrot  you  will  see  a  remarkable  skeleton  of  the  specimen  Ichthyornis — of  the  Creta- 
ceous family,  long  since  extinct.  That  big  bone  on  its  breast  is  w^hat  he  once  used  as  an  apron.  This 
species  has  entirely  disappeared  by  chemical  degeneration.  This  is  the  only  survivor  of  an  extinct  species. 
— Now  number  thirteen — everybody  look.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  heard  of  before — the  human 
grasshopper.  It  has  a  man's  face  and  the  body  of  a  grasshopper.  It  can  talk  but  does  very  little  of  it. 
It  can  jump  into  a  class  of  Sophomores  without  hurting  a  one. — Ten  cents  remember. — Way  down  there 
to  number  fourteen.  Now  don't  crowd,  j^ou  can  all  see.  This  is  the  world  renowned  Papinto — Don't  you 
know  what  a  Papinto  is?  Well  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary.  He  was  found  in  Brazil.  He  has  been 
educated  and  does  all  our  advertising  and  sells  tickets  when  I  am  away. — Now  all  look  this  way.  Num- 
ber five.    This  is  an  octopus  with  only  five  arms,  but  with  these  he  can  do  wonders.    He  has  been 
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trained  to  work  and  can  handle  saws,  etc.,  with  great  result.  Did  \'ou  ever  see  anj^thing  like  that  num- 
ber six?  That  is  Stump  the  living  skeleton.  Teaching  Physics  has  brought  him  to  this  degree  of  thinness 
— with  the  worry  of  it  all.  He  is  very  nervous.  And  for  pity's  sake  don't  feed  him  peanuts.  The  last 
time  a  small  boy  gave  him  some  peanuts  he  gained  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  and  nearly  broke  the 
proprietor  up  in  business.  Watch  out  for  the  keys. — Going  right  on  to  number  seven — we  have  here  the 
littlest  man  living.  He  sleeps  in  an  ordinary  silk  hat.  He  eats  very  little  and  requires  only  three  grams 
of  H2O  per  day.  His  valence  is  two.  Don't  ask  him  any  questions. — Glance  at  number  nine  now.  Here 
we  have  a  real  mermaid.  She  was  captured  at  Ames,  Iowa.  She  is  many  thousands  of  years  old  and 
can  tell  j^ou  all  about  the  old  Romans  and  Greeks,  etc. — Number  eight— just  this  side — is  another  freak 
from  Ames — Griffith  is  his  true  name  but  he  has  secured  a  world-wide  reputation  as  Bosco,  the  snake 
eater.    He  actually  bites  their  heads  off  and  eats  them  alive  (on  the  football  field ). 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  wonders  enclosed  by  that  canvas — there  is 
Jones  the  tightrope-walker,  and  Glover  the  centaur,  and  Buffum  the  "Agricola  Aridus,"  a  new  specimen, 
and  Hess  the  strongest  man  in  the  world,  and  "Prof.  Howdett"  his  assistant,  and — you  must  not  crowd 
— five  did  3'ou  say? — ten  cents,  no  less. — Wait  your  turn  can't  you?  


FORT  COLLINS  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HIGH  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

D.  C.  SHAFF,  Superintendent  Latin 

A.  H.  DUNN,  Principal  Latin  and  Mathematics 

MARY  E.  WOODFORD  English  and  History 

R.  K.  ALLEN  Science  and  Mathematics 

JESSIE  M.  ROBERTSON-  -  German  and  English 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Ed.  E.  Hall,  President        V.  U.  Wolf,  Secretary        Mrs.  Laura  B.  Bennett 
Prof.  J.  W.  Lawrence      P.  Anderson 

The  Fort  Collins  High  School  is  connected 
with  the  public  school  system  of  Fort  Collins,  and 
is  conducted  hj  the  school  officers  of  District  No. 
5,  Larimer  Count3^    The  school  occupies  three 


large  rooms  and  two  recitation  rooms  in  the 
Franklin  Building.  In  aim,  scope,  and  efficiency, 
its  work  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
better  class  of  High  Schools  in  Colorado  and  in 
the  East.    It's  graduates  enter  the  higher  institu- 


tions of  learning  in  this  and  other  states  without 
examination.  While  the  school  does  not  aim  par- 
ticularly to  prepare  it's  students  for  teaching,  its 


course  reviews  and  emphasizes  the  essential 
branches.  One-third  of  its  alumni  have  taught  in 
Larimer  County. 


The  course  of  study  is  for  four  years,  and, 
while  it  covers  the  usual  ground  of  the  High 
School  course,  it  devotes  time  to  the  review  of 


common  branches  and  gives  much  more  attention 
than  is  usual  to  Historical  and  Language  studies. 
The  course  of  study  is  as  follows: 

NINTH  GRADE 

Algebra  5  periods  per  week 

Latin  or  German  5       "        "  " 

English  4       "        "  " 

History  4       "        "  " 

Botany  .  2       "        "  " 

TENTH  GRADE 

Geometry  5  periods  per  week 

Latin  or  German  5      "       "  " 

English    4       "  " 

Zoology  4       "        "  " 

English  History  3       "        "  " 

ELEVENTH  GRADE 

Physics  5  periods  per  week 

Algebra  3       "  " 

Latin  or  German  4       "        "  " 

English  4  or  3       "        "  " 

United  States  History  3  or  4      "       "  " 

TWELFTH  GRADE 

Latin  or  German  4  periods  per  week 

Arithmetic  or  Solid  Geometry__3      "  "  " 

English  Grammar  2       "  "  " 

(  Chemistry  or                          /  i       .i  .i  u 

'/  Ph ysical.Geog.  and  Political  E.  S 

Elective   4      "  "  " 


Seventy  periods  of  work  are  required  for  grad- 
uation. 

The  scientific  and  historical  work  is  conducted, 
so  far  as  seems  wise,  on  the  laboratory-  plan.  The 
laboratory  is  sufficiently  provided  with  chemical 
and  biological  material,  compound  microscopes, 
etc.,  for  individual  work  by  pupil  in  each  of  those 
studies.  The  work  in  English  and  United  States 
History  is  also  conducted  largely  along  laboratory 
lines,  and  there  is  a  carefully  chosen  reference 
library^  of  over  300  historical  reference  books  in 
reach  of  the  pupil  for  this  purpose.    The  school 


articulates  with  the  country  eighth  grade  and 
pupils  having  county  certificates  of  graduation 
from  these  are  admitted  without  examination. 
The  rooms  occupied  hy  the  High  School  are 
pleasant  and  well  provided  with  reference  books, 
dictionaries,  piano,  etc. 

While  there  is  no  official  connection  between 
the  High  School  and  Agricultural  College,  their 
relations  are  close  and  cordial,  the  more  so  from 


their  location  and  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  graduates  of  the  High  School  enter  the  College. 
Students  desiring  to  prepare  for  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  would  find  in  the  High  School 
desirable  facilities  for  doing  so. 

The  athletic  life  of  the  School  has  largely 
centered  about  the  basketball  team,  which  claims 
the  State  championship,  having  been  beaten  but 
once  out  of  eight  games  plaj^ed  this  season. 

A  Tribute  to  the  High  School 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  best  students  in  the 
College  have  come  from  the  Fort  Collins  High 
School  stands  out  as  a  reason  for  the  friendly 


relations  of  the  two.  The  comparative  grade  of 
high  schools  over  the  state  varies  greatly  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  home  High  School 
ranks  with  those  of  Denver  and  the  other  first- 
class  high  schools  of  the  state,  we,  in  the  College, 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  such  students  as  come 
from  this  School. 

In  basketball  we  have  been  "strongly  re- 
minded" of  the  fact  that  the  High  School  does 
have  a  "team." 

We  wish  success  to  the  School,  to  the  faculty, 
to  the  basketball  team,  and  may  our  friendly 
relations  become  more  friendly. 

Silver  Spruce  Staff. 


ASSEMBLY  ROOM 


Seckner.  Photo 


I)€  liberal  pat- 
ronage of  tDc 
following  ad- 
vertisers bas  made  the 
publication  of  tbis  book 
a  possibility  and  a  suc- 
cess, me,  therefore, 
ask  tbat  you  as  liber- 
ally patronize  tbem 


i 


i 

A.  W.  SCOTT  I 

I       Scott's  Pharmacy  | 

Mountain  Avenue 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
  \» 

specialties  vV 

Scott's  Rose  Grcam  | 

Scott's  Ulbitc  Pine  and  Spruce  expectorant  * 

«^ 

■  «/ 

  «/ 

<»  \i/ 


Agent 

Cowney's  f^andies 


The  Golden  Rule  Store 

DEALERS  IN 

GENTS'  FURNISHING 
GOODS,  CLOTHING  AND  SHOES 


We  make  a  specialty  of  the  Stetson  Hat. 
See  our  line  at  $3.45. 

Our  Collars  in  all  the  latest  styles  at  2  for 
25c  are  always  satisfactory. 

We  are  agents  for  the  famous  Straus  Bros, 
tailoring  establishment,  and  can  save  you 
money  on  this  line. 

Our  prices  the  lowest  and  goods  guaran- 
teed satisfactory. 


109  LINDEN  AVENUE 


1      R.  A.  BRADLEY 

i  BICYCLE  REPAIRER       ELECTRICIAN        LOCK  AND 

# 

f  GUNSMITH      GENERAL  REPAIRING  OF  ALL  KINDS 

#  

#  BICYCLE  SUNDRIES 

I  "Fix  It"  Shop 

#  Largest  line  of  wheels  in  northern  Colorado. 

All  kinds  of  repairing. 

H  We  do  engine  repairing  and  lathe  work.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  on 

#  all  work  we  do. 


City  Hall  Block.. .....Fort  Collins,  Colo. 


t 


—  5^:;^;$                                                             ^^^^  ^^^^^'^'^  ^^^^^  A 
m 

I  The  ].  V*  Barker  Mercantile  Co*  | 

II  Successor  to  S1LC0TT&  WEBSTER 

t          furniture,  iLnm%  Draperies,  t 

I            l^rocKerv  ana  mall  Paper  | 

t  t 

I 

PICTURE  FRAMING  A  SPECIALTY  | 

(Hi  .  ^  .   vt; 

  \» 

/ft  \» 

t     .         Small  Profits  —  Quick  Sales  t 

1                 Prices  Always  the  Lowest  | 

/ft    N» 

/ft  121,  123,  125,  127  South  College  Avenue 

t  i 

^  ^^^^  $^'$$* 


% 

i 
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Fort  Collins  National  Bank 


opera  House  Block 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


OFFICERS 

P.  Anderson  -----  President 
R.  Breniman  -  -  -  -Vice-President 
G.  A.  Webb     ------  Cashier 


CORRESPONDENTS 

Western  National  Bank.  New  Yorlc  City 
Continental  National  Bank,  Chicago.  Illinois 
First  National  Bank,  Denver,  Colorado 
Brown  Bros.  &  Co.'s  Letters  of  Credit  and  Foreign  Exchange. 


Dl 

RECTORS 

Jas,  a.  Brown 

T.  A.  Gage 

J 

E.  Prout 

P.  Anderson 

R.  Breniman 

t 


^  ^-C^-^"-  $t^$:^  $i$t$$i 


I  J.  WHITTON  &  CO.  I 


DEALERS  IN 


Clothing, 
Gents*  Furnishing  Goods, 
Hats,  Caps,  Boots,  Shoes 

AGENTS  FOR  ROYAL  TAILORS 

Also  best  line  of  Uniforms  in  the  city 
WHITE  FRONT,   LINDEN  ST. 


j     A  New  Jewelry  Store  | 

1  at  Killgore^s  Book  Store  | 

^  In  class  pins,  medals,  rings  and  all  ^ 

5  kinds  of  emblem  goods,  we  will  fur-  ^ 

^  nish,  quality  considered,  as  low  as  ^ 

^  can  be  made  by  any  firm.    We  keep  ^ 

^  always  on  hand  anything  you  might  ^ 

^  wish  for  in  the  jewelry  and  optical  ^ 

^  line.      Mr.  Albert  Z.  Megede   is  a  ^ 

2  graduate  optician  and  can  give  you  ^ 
^  entire  satisfaction  in  fitting  of  ^ 
^  glasses  and  all  kinds  of  watch,  ^ 
^  jewelry  and  clock  repairing.  Satis-  ^ 
^  faction  guaranteed.  '.'  Respectfully,  ^ 


Megede  Jewelry  Co* 


r/f 

«>  « 

<ti  \« 

«t\  ^ 

(Is  « 

 Plumbingf  in  all  its  Branches  

fl>  «/ 

I          J.  A.  Brown  &  Sons  | 

^j^                                           Successors  to  E.  R.  Barkley  ^ 

I              ^  HARDWARE   ^  | 

I  FORT  COLLINS,  COLORADO  V|j 
^ii 

«>  «/ 

<ti  «/ 

\«/ 

/ft  vf/ 

Hot  Water  and  Hot  Air  Furnaces  a  Specialty  |j 

0^ 

* 

<»  «/ 

/IS  \t> 


^(1^      JOHN  LATIMER,  President.  HORACE  GARST,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

The  Larimer  Dry  Goods  Company 

Successors  to  The  G.  R.  Welch  Co. 

m  Ladies'  and  Men's  Furnishings  JOHN  LATIMER,  Manager 

Dry  Goods  and  Notions 

ckraTds^ir*""  Reliable  Goods  at  Lowest  Prices     "  S 

Ladies'  and  Children's  Shoes  «     r-\       T»  l 

IS  Uur  Rule 

%  FORT  COLLINS 


(ft 


Vandewark  &  Atherly 
Coal,  Bay  and  grain 

We  sell  ice.  Do  transferring  of  any 
kind.  Furnish  hacks  on  call.  Store 
goods  of  any  kind.     ^    Prices  right. 

€orncr  mountain  Jloenue  and  Cfnden 

'Phone  Red  554.     Fort  Collins 


I 
I 

I 

I 


1 

I 


-Go  to- 


Turk^s  Palace  Grocery 

for  good  goods  and  cheap  prices.  A 
full  line  of  choice  Fruits,  Candies, 
Nuts  and  Cigars  always  on  hand. 

225  Cinden  Street 


I 
«> 

i 
I 
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SPALDING'S 

TRADE=MARK 
on  ATHLETIC  GOODS  is  the  guarantee  of  quality 


Don't  be  deceived  by  "just  as  good," 
that  some  dealers  offer  you. 

Spalding's  supplies  are  made  better  and  last  longer  — and  the  price  cheaper,  when  you  consider 

the  wear  and  tear  they  will  stand. 

Spalding's  goods  are  made  to  last  with  the  toughest  kind  of  use. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

(INCOKPOEATED) 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DENVER 


f 

If; 


K     Wj^crct  <)0itsc  ^loch 
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Tlr$t=cla$$ 
in  every 
respect 


Pbotograpbic 
Gallery  and 
m  Studio 


The  public  is  invited  to 
visit  the  gallery  and  see 
what  Fort  Collins  has 
to  offer  in  photo  and  art 


216 

Cinden 
Street 

opposite  Post  Office 
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^  ....THE....  ^ 

1  Corbin-BIack-Wilson  t 
$       Lumber  Co*  I 


^  DEALERS  IN  ^ 

I  LUMBER,  SASH  and  DOORS  $ 

^  =^^=^=— ^— — —  ^ 

$         LIME,  PLASTER  and  CEMENT  $ 

^   ^ 

J  PAINTS,  OIL,  GLASS,  ^ 

5  BRUSHES  and  $ 

^  COLORS  ^ 

I  Building  Material  of  All  Kinds  | 

^  =^  ^   ^ 

^  Office  and  Yards  ^ 

^  243  N.  COLLEGE  AVENUE  ^ 

I  FORT  COLLINS,  COLO,  i 


1  STOVER'S  1 

S  DRUG  STORE  i 


SEASONABLE 
GOODS 

EASTMAN  KODAKS 

THEY  ARE  THE  LEADERS 

FISHING  TACKLE 

GREATER  LINE  (AND  HOOKS) THAN  EVER 

SODA  WATER 

BETTER  THAN  EVER  AND  THAT 
WAS  GOOD 


  ^ 

*  STOVER'S* 

DRUG  STORE 


®ur  IRew  Spring  Stock 


2)rig  (5oot)6,  Carpets,  Sboes 

Bow  open  for  igour  inspectton 

assortment 

Gluantitg 

(SiuaUti? 


tTbe 


1  XT^ler^Xowe  nftetcantile  Ca  | 


3fort  Collins,  Colorado 


vVn 


i 


JIny  inquiry  for  coal  in  car  load  lots  will 
be  promptly  attended  to 


everybody  buys 
the  celebrated 


Stratbmore  Coal 


Tor  sale  by  all  retail  dealers 


^be  Stratbmore  Coal  Co. 

250  equitable  Buildins     'S>Z\VOtK,  COlO. 


5  GALBRAITH'S  TALK  and  ADVERTISE-  \ 

\  MENTS  ARE  ALWAYS  DOING  \ 

\  WHAT  THEY  SAY  \ 

s    • 

\  They  are  Strictly  HICiH  GRADE  and  Fancy  • 

S  Groceries  we  Handle  • 

1    2 

\  \ 

^  The  Only  Market  in  Northern  Colorado  that  Handles  o 

2  Exclusively  Corn  Fed  Meats  ; 

»  —  i 

§  2 

8  Depend  on  Us  for  Prices  and  Quality  Combined  £ 


GALBRAITH'S  MARKET  and  GROCERY 

116-118  North  College  Avenue 


s    USB  OUR  PHONE  FoRT  CoLLiNS,  Colorado  s 

gg»c«o«c«c»c»c»o«c»o»c»c»o»c«o«c«c«o»c»c«c»c»o«c«c«c»o»c«c»o«c«o«c»c»o»c«c«o»c»o»c»c»c«c«c5g 


R.  R.  McGregor 


Dealer  in 

NATIVE-"  EASTERN  LUMBER 

SASH,  DOORS,  SHINGLES, 
LATH,  Etc. 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  full  line  of 
LIME,  PLASTER,  CEMENT  AND  PAINTS 

PLANING  MILL 


Office  and  Yards— North  of  Electric  Uifiht  Plant 

PORT  GOUUINS,  COLORADO 


1 


1^ 


I 
0> 


C.  R  SECORD 

BOOKS 
STATIONERY 
SPORTING  GOODS 


FORT  COLLINS,  COLO. 


if/ 

i 
I 

\»/ 
\l/ 
\»/ 


1  aKLEIN&BRO.  I 

*  921  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  vjj 

/»  MANUFACTURERS  OF  «v 

I  UNIFORMS  AND  EQUIPMENTS  | 


I 

I  FOR  COLLEGE  CADETS 


*  AND  ALL  UNIFORMED  ORGANIZATIONS 

^  Represented  at  Fort  Collins  by  ^ 

I  J.  WHITTON  &  CO.  I 


it 
% 

(Hi 

«> 

1 

m 
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=EVERYTHING  IN  THE  MUSIC  LINE= 

MAKE  OUR  OWN 
GUITARS 

VIOLINS  AND 

MANDOLINS 


ARTISTIC  REPAIRING 


«0I(1  Uiolins  Re$tored« 

List  of  Old  Violins  Repaired  by  Mr.  L.  Ruschenberg 

Celebrated  "King  Joseph"  Guarnerius  Granger  Collection 

Celebrated  Antonius  Stradivarius,  1712   Joslin  Collection 

Celebrated  Jacobus  Stainer  Ed.  Heindl 

Celebrated  Peter  Guarnerius  Joslin  Collection 

Celebrated  Nicolaus  Amati  Miss  Lucille  du  Pre 

Celebrated  Carlo  Tononi  Mrs.  Genevra  Waters  Baker 

And  many  good  violins  of  lesser  renown. 

For  further  particulars  address.... 

Ruschenberg  &  Co. 

828  J6th  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


t 

?•> 
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ON 


The  Fort  Collins  Express 

Established  Apeil  23,  1873 

BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


OUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
LISTS 

ARE 

ALWAYS  OPEN 

FOR  THE 

INSPECTION 

OF 

ADVERTISERS 


IN  NORTHERN  COLORADO 


COMPLETE  BOOK  AND 
JOB  PRINTING  PLANT 

With  Latest  Faces  of  Type,  Roles  and  Borders 


I 

1 


ill? 
f 


'  STUDENTS 


Wc  welcome  your  return  and  extend 
to  you  our  best  wishes  for  a  prosperous 
year  in  College. 

When  in  need  of  a  new  suit,  a  new 
hat,  a  new  tie,  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  a 
new  pair  of  gloves,  a  new  pair  of 
pants,  a  clean  collar,  a  clean  shirt,  a 
clean  pair  of  cuffs,  a  clean  pair  of  hose, 
remember  we  carry  the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of  goods  to  be 
found  in  the  city. 


Collins  Cash  Clothing  Co* 


r  ^ 

Cadet  Uniforms  and  Equipments 

SWORDS  FLAGS 

BELTS  PENNANTS 
GOWNS  BANNERS 
CHEVERONS,  Etc. 

If  you  do  not  buy  from  us  you  do  not  get  the  best  your  money  will  buy 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

1  Pcttibone  Bros.  mfg.  €o. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


JHE  COLORADO  FUEL  &  IRON  CO. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


CANON  CITY,  MAITLAND, 
ANTHRACITE  and  BROOKSIDE 

COAL 


806  17th  Street  "Jsr  Denver,  Colo. 


r  

THE. 


State  Universitv  of  Colorado 

 BOULDER 

The  Head  of  the  Public  School  System  of  Colorado 

I.   COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS: 

Classical  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  B.A. 

Philosophical  Coukse,  leading  to  the  degree  B.Ph. 

Scientific  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  B.S. 
II.   GRADUATE  COURSES,  leading  to  the  degrees  M.A.,  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
IIL    COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE: 

Civil  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  (C.E.) 

Electrical  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  (E.E.) 

Mechanical  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  B.S.  (M.E.) 
IV.   COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
V.   COLORADO  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 


VI.   COLORADO  STATE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL: 

(Separate  Organization,  Grounds  and  Building.   Conducted  by 
the  University.) 


%m%  1).  BaRcr,  m.JI.,  CCD.,  Prwiaent 


A.  LOOMIS,  President  .    JAS.  B.  ARTHUR,  Vice-President  CHAS.  H.  SHELDON,  Casliier  VERNER  U.  WOLF,  Assistant  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

A.  Loomis  J.  B.  Arthur  W.  C.  Stover  Chas.  B.  Andrews 

Thos.  H.  Robertson  N.  C.  Alford  Chas.  H.  Sheldon 


The  Poudre  Valley  Bank 


Established  1878 


Capital  and  Surplus  $120,000 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted  Foft  OolliflS)  0olor3.(lO 


Capital  and  Surplus  $82,000 


ORGANIZED  IN  1881 


The  First  National  Bank 

OF  FORT  COLLINS,  COLORADO 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


F.  C.  AVERV,  President  C.  R.  WELCH,  Vice-President 

F.  R.  BAKER  THOS.  H.  DAW 


L.  C.  MOORE,  Cashier  E.  D.  AVERY,  Assistant  Cashier 

F.  N.  B.  SCOTT  I.  W.  BENNETT 


Fort  Collins 
Professional 
Men 


Office— Rohling  Block 
Residence — Corner  Oak 

and  Mattliew  Streets 


Dr.  E.  Stuver 

PHYSICIAN 
AND  SURGEON 

FoKT  Collins,  Colorado 
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/ft 

/ft 
/ft 
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/ft 
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F.  J.  Farrar 


ATTORNEY 


Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
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Will  practice  in  State  and  United 
States  Courts 


Jefferson  McAnelly 

ATTORNEY. 
AT  LAW 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


Vl/ 


S.  T.  Quick,  M.D. 


Office— 8  and  9  Rohling  Block 
Residence— 329  College  Ave. 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


\f/ 

\v 
\»/ 
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Frank  J.  Annis 

ATTORNEY 

and 

COUNSELOR- AT-L  AW 
Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
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L.  R.  Rhodes 


ATTORNEY 


Fokt  Collins,  Colorado 


/j>   Phone— Black  432 

1  A.  W.  Killgore,  M.D. 
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Office  at  Residence 
206  (Jollege  Ave. 


Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
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Dr.  P.  J.  McHugh 

202  Remington  Street 
Office  in  rear  of  residence 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
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J.  W.  Norvell 

ATTORNEY- AT-LAW 
Oilice  in  Court  Honse 
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Welch  Block 


M.  W.  Fuller 


ARCHITECT 


Fort  Collins,  Colorado 
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C.  P.  Miller 

HOMEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIAN 

Fort  Collins,  Colorado 


143  Remington  Street 

Charlotte  M.  Burton 
J.  H.  Burton 

OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIANS 


Fort  Collins,  Colorado 

5:^$: 
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I  I    Geo.  L.  Hoel,  M.D. 
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V'/  5;         OtHce-153  S.  College  Ave. 
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Garbutt  &  Garbutt 


ATTORNEYS 
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Bradley 


9  ^ 


Artistic 

and 
Upto=Date 
Pbotos 


Groups 
a 

Specialty 


FOTOGRAFER'S  TROUBLES 


150  north 
College  Jlvenue 


Pbotoarapber 


\  ATHLETIC  GOODS  I 

State  Agents  for  the  best  and  most  popular  line  of  [ 

Athletic  Goods  in  the  market   ^ 

^  "THE  VICTOR"  ^ 

^  Special  attention  given  to  Clubs  and  Societies  for  ^ 

^  Jekseys  and  Sweatees,  made  in  all  colors  or  any  ^ 

^     ,  combination  of  colors  .  Prices  are  right   [ 

5  "THE  VICTOR"  OFFICIAL  LEAGUE  BASE  BALL  ^ 

J  None  better  made. ..None  as  good.  ..Guaranteed  J 

^     "THE  VICTOR"  OFFICIAL  FOOT  BALL  AND  BASKET  BALL  ^ 

I  are  the  only  balls  made  with  a  guarantee  as  to  weight  . 

f]  Full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Athletic  Shoes,  Striking 

B.\GS,  Boxing  Gloves,  Tennis  Goods,  Ddmb  Bells 

V  and  Indian  Clubs   y 

'I  You  will  Save  Money  in  buying  our  goods ...  Satis- 

^  faction  guaranteed. ..  Write  for  prices  and  catalogue  ^ 

I  The  Geo,  Tritch  Hardware  Co,  | 

^  1024 17th  Street  I       I   i   Denvcr,  Colorado  ^ 


An  Exclusive  Line  of 
Fine  Domestic  and 
Impoeted  Woolens 


G.  A.    N  I  C  O  L 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 


I  FORT  COLLINS,  COLO.  | 


I  AGRICOLA  \      j  The  Arid  i 

i-vj                 _  .,  .  ,        ,   -         -  MEANS  ■<     .    ra 

I       ARIDUS  \       \  Land  Farmer  | 

ff\                                        and  stands  for  the  E 

I            ONLY  MAGAZINE  OF  ITS  KIND  | 

^                          IN  THE  WORLD  | 


Devoted  to  Arid  Agriculture,  and  the  ONLY  one  which  uses 
every  cent  of  revenue,  and  additional  funds  as  weli,  in  a  cam- 
paign of  Education  for  those  who  cannot  go  to  College 

DEDICATED  TO  OUR  WESTERN  FARMERS  AND  STOCKMEN 


ORGAN  of  the  State  Grange  Farmers'  Reading  Course 
The  Students'  Agricultural  Club 
The  Progressive  Farmer 


THE  LATEST  SCIENCE  [N  EVERY-DAY  LANGUAGE 


^  B.  C.  BUFFUM,  Editor  g 

Agricultural  Hall  Fort  Collins,  Colo,  m 


j«J:!^  >te  ili  >t4  >ti  iti  iti  >fe  sit  >li  >te  >Ji  >k  >ii 

When  you  come  to  College  have  your  baggage  hauled  by  ^ 

I         J.  C.  DOUGLASS  I 

^  Business  Established  in  1881  ^ 

^  HE  SELLS  COAL,  DOES  TRANSFERRING,  ^ 

I  MOVES  PIANOS,  Etc.  ^ 

i   FORT   COLLINS,  COLORADO  ^ 

FIRST  OFFICE  ON  COLLEGE  AVE.  on  your  way  down  town  ^ 


NIMETZ  HAS  NO 
SUPERIOR  IN  MAKING 
UNIFORMS 

He  has  returned  to  his  Denver 
store,  and  will  give  every  job 
his  personal  supervision. 


1^  j^.^'^^J^-" 


734  Nineteenth  Street.  DENVER 


The  Denver  Fire  Clay  Co* 


Importers,  Manufacturers 
and  Dealers  in  . . . 


Chemical  and 
Physical  Apparatus 
and  Chemicals 


MICROSCOPES,  MICROSCOPIC  ACCESSORIES 
and  ALL  KINDS  OF  LABORATORY  SUPPLIES 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  STOCK  DEALERS 


I  J  742- 1 746  Champa  St.      Denver,  Colo* 


IT.  C. 

PRESIDENT 


SECRETAR"Sr  and  TREASURER 


THE  AKII^ 
LIVE  STOCK  COMEJVlSrY 


DEALERS  IN  LIVE  STOCK 

BEST  BREEDING  SIRES  IN  THE  COUNTY 

REGrlSTERED   HEREFORD   CATTLE  AND 
PERCHEROIsr  HORSES 


IlAlSrCDEIElS  6  MILES  IST.  W.  OF  inORT  COLLIN^S 

FRANK  JONES,  FOREMAN 


ROOMS  H  AND  12 

ROHX.1NC  BLOCIC 


FORT  COLLINS,  COLO.  ^ 


S.  B.  PURDY 

P>li!\TIVB  and 


Dealer  in 


PLASTER,  LIMB, 
GBMBNT 


Domestic  and  Blacksmith  ^ 

GOAL*  I 

OFFICE  ^ND  YftRD  p 
One  Block  West  of  Commercial  Hotel 

rORTGOLbllNS,  COLORADO  | 


UNIFORMS 


w 


E  are  open  to  do  business 
and  serve  you  all  with 
confectionery  and  ice 
cream  in  any  quantity.  All 
goods  are  pure  and  home-made, 

fresh  every  day  

Call  and  give  us  a  trial  at  our 

New  Candy  Store 

J  31  South  College  Ave. 
G.  R,   HUTCHINSON,  Proprietor 


Rocky  Mountain  Collegian 


ORO  McDERMITH  -  -  Editor  in  Chief 
E.  P.  TAYLOR  -   -   -   Business  Manager 

Published  semi=monthly  by  the  students  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College 


The  reflector  of  College  life. 
No  student,  ex-student  or  graduate  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Gives  best  returns  to  advertisers  of  all  Fort  Collins'  publications. 


An  Up=to=Date  College  Magazine        .-.         Subscription  $i.oo  Per  Year 


I.  AGRICULTURE 

(4  YEARS) 

2.   CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

(4  YEARS) 

3.   MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

(4  YEARS) 

4.   DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

(4  YEARS) 


5.   VETERINARY  SCIENCE 

(4  YEARS) 

6.  ARCHITECTURE 

(4  YEARS) 

7.   MILITARY  SCIENCE 

(4  YEARS) 

8.   COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

(4  YEARS) 


TWO  SUB-FRESHMAN  YEARS  LEADS  TO  ALL  COURSES 

Golorado 
Agricultural 
College 


METHOD— Industrial,  Technical,  Practical 
PRODUCT-A  Useful  Citizen 


For  Bulletins,  Address 

L  G.  Carpenter,  Director  Experimental  Station 


For  Catalogue,  Address 

Barton  0.  Aylesworth,  President 

FORT  COLLINS,  COLORADO 


THE  APP-SUTHERLAND  ENGRAVING  CO., 

ENGRAVERS 

and 

PRINTERS, 

1814  Curtis  Street.        Denver,  Colorado. 
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